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CHAPTER I. 

WHO HAS LOVE IN HIS HEART HAS SPURS IN HIS SIDES. 

•* We sit together, with the skies. 

The steadfast skies, above us ; 
We look into each other's eyes, 

• And how long will you love us?' 
The eyes grow dim with prophecy. 

The voices low and breathless, — 
• Till death us part * : — O words to be 

Our best, for love the deathless. 
We sit on hills our childhood wist, 

Woods, hamlets, streams, beholding : 
The sun strikes thro' the farthest mist 

The city's spire to golden : 
The city's golden spire it was. 

When hope and health was strongest. 
And now it is the churchyard grass 

We look upon the longest." 

E. B. Browning. 

" It is impossible to say. With care and under fa- 
vorable circumstances I may live a year." 

" Sir William is an alarmist, Ui;sula ; every one says 
so. He wanted to make you careful, he said all that to 
frighten you. Why, you have never been ill in your life. 
I don't believe him." 

" He told me the truth, John ; I felt how it was be- 
fore I went to him. But I wanted to be sure; I wanted 
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to know the utmost limit of my time before I came to 
you. I suffer a good deal, so it is natural that I should 
be content to have it as it is. I am content but for the 
thought of my girl. You have children of your own ; 
you must know that the bitterness of death is in the pros- 
pect of leaving her." 

Mr. Le Terier certainly had children of his own, he 
had four sons and five daughters — most of the bitterness 
of life, to his mind, arose from that circumstance. He 
was a poor man ; he had no profession, but had inherited 
a small landed property and an income sufficient for his 
personal comfort, but quite insufficient to supply the 
clamoring demands of his large family. The constant 
calls upon his scanty purse were appalling, and now his 
sister, the widow of an Indian officer, whose pension had 
hitherto sufficed to maintain both her and her only child, 
had suddenly descended upon him to beg his support of 
her daughter after her days — days which, he saw, by the 
look on her face, were numbered. 

He had had a most trying hour closeted alone with 
Mrs. Nugent in his study. She had made no direct ap- 
peal to him ; but she watched him with acute anxiety as 
she had, little by little, let drop the purport of her unex- 
pected visit. She was very considerate ; she feared the 
news of her fatal illness would shock and distress him, 
so she broke it to him gradually, hoping he would bear 
it better thus. But she found at last that he was im- 
pervious to suggestion ; he understood nothing but plain 
speaking, and that, if the object of this interview was to 
be obtained, she must speak plainly. 

" If you would take her, John, you would find that 
she is, she really is a good girl. You don't know what 
she has been to me — from her babyhood; I can not bear 
the thought of leaving her alone." 

" It is very shocking altogether, very shocking/' he 
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groaned aloud in his perplexity, looking updn the floor 
to avoid those watchful eyes that never left his face ; 
"but, upon my soul, Ursula, I can't do it. I don't see 
my way to looking after the girl. We must be just be- 
fore we are generous, and to tell you the truth, between 
ourselves, my own affairs are most unsatisfactory. Each 
year my expenses increase, and my income diminishes. 
I had to mortgage a farm to get Madeline's trousseau, 
and Dick has let me in for an extra ^500 to pay his 
debts at Cambridge, A big family is the very deuce, it 
is indeed; there is nothing for it but to let the place and 
go abroad. I wish to heaven I could promise to adopt 
Isla; it's far pleasantertosay *yes,' let me tell you, than 
to say * no ' ; but even if such a course were fair to my 
own children, I have to consider Louisa." 

" She would think, I am sure she would think," mur- 
mured Mrs. Nugent, earnestly, " of her own girls." 

" Of course she would — that's just it. Four unmar- 
ried daughters are a large allowance for any poor moth- 
er ; she would never consent to undertake the care of 
another girl, a niece — ^you really could not expect it. In 
fact, I won't hum and haw any more about the matter, 
but I will tell you at once that it is impossible." 

Mrs. Nugent's eyes had left his face at last, she had 
cast them upon the ground, her worn face had grown 
perceptibly paler as he spoke. There was a pause be- 
fore she answered ; her gentle voice faltered and hesi- 
tated, it was no longer steady. 

"I would not have come to you, John," she said ; " I 
know how many calls you have upon you, but you are 
my only relation ; at least the only relation to whom I 
could apply. Isla will have her pension — sixty pounds a 
year — and the few hundred pounds which I can leave her. 
She will not be entirely dependent, but she will be alone. 
She is young, and it is so sad and dreary to be alone." 
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" Well, well, a solitary life has its advantages ; no 
company is better than uncongenial company, to my 
mind," he returned. He dreaded a scene, and did his 
best to brace the widow's courage. **If the worst comes 
to the worst — and, mind you, I think Sir William is wrong 
—she shall come to us for a time ; for a month or two, 
you know, till things are decided. People are very kind 
to their governesses nowadays ; if she should think of 
that sort of work, we would be careful she went to nice 
people. Louisa has a large acquaintance ; don't worry 
yourself, I will see to her welfare." 

" Thank you," she answered low, rising as she spoke. 
*' I am sure you will do what you can. I understand 
your difficulty ; I know you will not lose sight of her." 

" Of course I won't, to be sure I won't. What, are 
you going now ? " 

"I must, my cab is waiting, the train starts soon. 
Will you take me to Louisa? 1 must wish her good- 

by." 

Mr. Le Terier, now that Mrs. Nugent was leaving 
him, now that the business was ended, his will disclosed, 
his decision accepted, felt a qualm of conscience. 
Might he not have been more sympathetic ? — might he 
not have said more ? — above all, might he not have/^// 
more? His only sister was dying; her approaching^ 
death had affected him chiefly through the fear that its 
consequences would thrust an extra expense upon hinu 
For a deadener of feeling, for a blunter of sensibility, for 
a destroyer of the higher and more delicate emotions, 
the want of money is an unparalleled agent. 

Mr. Le Terier recognized and regretted his own 
want of heart, but when expenses have to be cut down, 
all luxuries, the luxury of liberality and generosity 
among others, are of necessity closely pruned ; he con- 
soled himself by this reflection, and became more genial 
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He pressed Mrs. Nugent to stay and dine, he begged her 
not to hurry away. He assured her she was nervous, 
nothing more; he prophesied that she would outljve 
him and see her grandchildren around her ; he was very 
hopeful and cheery. 

Mrs. Nugent had drawn her veil over her face and 
turned from him, or he might have forborne to talk so 
blithely of the future. Again she thanked him for his 
kindness, but she refused his invitation. 

" Isla expects me by this train," she said. " I did 
not tell her what took me to London, or that it was pos- 
sible I should come here on my way. She is a little 
over-anxious; I did not like to frighten her; there is 
time enough for that" 

Mrs. Nugent broke off and cleared^ her throat, then 
she followed her brother to the drawing-room, where his 
wife and several of his sons and daughters were assem- 
bled. 

The Le Teriers were a family who had been reared 
under the impression that life is a game in which every 
one should play for himself, with the lawful object of 
obtaining amusement. They all played with great gusto 
and spirit, and were indifferent as to at whose expense 
their pleasure was procured. 

There was so much noise in the drawing-room that 
no one noticed the opening of the door. One girl was 
tuning a banjo at the piano, and whistling as she did so ; 
two more were haranguing one another at the window ; 
a youth was romping with a terrier upon the sofa. 
Mrs. Le Terier, a plump woman with untidy hair and a 
crooked cap, was arguing hotly with her youngest son. 

" You are the worst-tempered, the most troublesome 
boy in the world," she cried, wringing her hands. 

"Indeed you are»" corroborated his father from the 
threshold, and ordered the sinner to leave the room. 
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He did so, retorting gruffly on his way. and banging t 
door behind him. 

** What was it all abotit, Louisa ? " 

" He made my chiffon- fichu into a landing-net. 
was a new fichu, and he knew it. Now I have nothi 
to wear — Oh, Ursula^ is that you ? Be thankful y 
have no boys — no one knows what a trouble they c 
be," 

" Father, I want some new strings for this ban ji 
broke in the musical young lady at the piano* '* Ai 
Ursula, isn*t it a shame that father won't give ns 
allowance ? We never have a farthing. Do speak 
him," 

The question raised was evidently one of enormc 
interest in the home circle, for here the whole party 1 
gan to talk at once ; every one appealed to Mrs, Nug< 
for her opinion, but they did not wait for her answ 
which was fortunate, for she had none to give. I 
senses were stunned; the Babel of voices, the clamor 
argument, the general excitement, with her own hea 
heart behind it all, confused her so much that she coi 
hardly speak. 

She was glad, thankful to escape from her brothe 
house. After all, perhaps, it was better as it was; s 
would not break her heart at john*s refusal of her p] 
now. How would her Isla fit inio that boisterous ere 
Mrs. Nugent would strive to be content to leave 1 
future unexplored ; a fuller Wisdom, a deeper Love tl" 
hers would remain when she was gone — she was helpk 
so she turned to God. 

Hitherto she had seen little either of her brother 
his family. Her youth had been spent in India ; sii 
her widowhood and subsequent return to Europe i 
and her daughter had lived on the continent, Th^ 
Ursula in a desultory, pleasant way had finished 1 
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education, learning little or much as the fancy took her, 
but working steadily at music, for which she had talent 
that was worth cultivating. She played beautifully, she 
sang nicely, and she painted well, but of the ologies 
she was sadly ignorant. The pair had wandered from 
place to place, from country to country, making many 
acquaintances but few friends, for beyond each other 
they wanted no one. 

Mrs. Nugent was a gentle, serene woman ; she pos- 
sessed the honest and good heart in which some people 
find it so impossible to believe. She was unselfish ; she 
lived for those dear to her. Her husband — even as hus- 
bands go — had not been a satisfactory helpmate; he 
had spent her small fortune, and had been singularly 
surly and dictatorial ; but she had not so much as discov- 
ered his failings ; she was curiously blind to the defects 
of her companions. 

Charity, truth, self-abnegation seemed to be the nat- 
ural outcome of her sweet nature. Her daughter could 
not bear to be away from her ; they were neVer apart, 
they shared their very thoughts. Ursula knew of no life, 
no happiness, apart from her mother. When Mrs. Nu- 
gent's health failed ; when she could no longer conceal 
the weary listlessness born of nights of pain ; when her 
sunken eyes, her worn cheeks, her failing spirits spoke 
for her, then her keenest sorrow was the knowledge that 
through her suffering her daughter, too, must suffer. 

Then a longing to go back to England came upon 
her, and a fancy that the air of her old home would do 
her good. A change was all she wanted, and a breath 
off the Sussex downs. 

So they left the sunny south and made their way 
homewards, settling down in the country village where 
Mrs. Nugent's childhood had been passed. 

But her native air had failed in its purpose, and then 
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they had told each other that the journey had been over- 
tiring and exhausting. 

'< I must rest a little, Isla/' Mrs. Nugent had said, 
''and then I shall be better." 

''And then** repeated Isla, slowly; " we have had so 
many 'andthens^* but they do not come." 

" We must be patient, Isla. It is easy and quick work 
to run downhill, but the toiling up again takes time." 

"You must take more care of yourself, mother." 

" My darling, it seems to me that I spend my whole 
energy in taking care of myself." 

After that she had rested day after day, week after 
week, until the autumn turned to winter, and even Isla, 
blinded by hope as she was, saw that the " and then " was 
further off than ever. They had grown into a grave pair ; 
if they relapsed into one of their old merry, laughing 
moods the reactionary sadness followed swiftly. They 
had acquired a trick of sitting in silence; they would 
furtively watch one another as though that tender, stead- 
fast gaze was a forbidden luxury which its object must 
not suspect. They could not endure to be parted even 
for an hour, so that when Mrs. Nugent had said that she 
could rest no longer, for she had business which must be 
arranged and which would take her to London, it was 
strange that Isla did not dispute her decision ; it was odd 
that she asked no question as to the nature of that bus- 
mess. 

" May I come too, mother ? " she had inquired. She 
ras warming her hands at the fire, and Mrs. Nugent was 
ooking out of the window ; they did not glance at one 
another. 

" It would be an extra expense, dear, — ^and "-—a oause 
— " it would do no good." 

" I could take care of you." 

" I have grown so very clever of taking care of my- 
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self, Isla. I am becoming a valetudinarian in my old 
age. You young people are vain, you fancy we old 
folks can't manage without your help ; my dear, before 
you became my commander-in-chief I was quite inde- 
pendent." 

Then they both laughed, and Isla said no more. 

Upon the following day Mrs. Nugent had gone to 
London. Her daughter went with her to the station ; 
she was very bright and merry all the way ; they laughed 
over their parting as though their sky was cloudless, as 
though all earthly partings might be spanned by a day 
and night; each thought how well she had deceived the 
other. 

Isla, or, to give her her full title, Ursula Nugent, 
watched the train whirl out of her sight, then she turned 
away. The sickness of anxiety and nameless dread was 
with her night and day ; she could not shake it off, she 
could only conceal it. The very foundation of life 
seemed to quake ; she had lost her vigor, and slowly 
walked, as if her limbs were bowed with age, toward her 
empty home. . 

She was a girl of two-and-twenty, a dignified girl, 
who looked at the world straightly and fearlessly from 
out of her hazel eyes. She was unusually handsome, 
unusually indifferent, also, to her own beauty, because 
such distinction as follows in the train of that endow- 
ment did not particularly gratify or interest her. Her 
trim brown head was well set on her wide shoulders ; she 
was tall; all her movements were deliberate and very 
graceful. She was rather a silent girl, but when she 
spoke, she spoke slowly and earnestly, forming her con- 
versation from her own mind — and borrowing nothing. 
She was inexorably genuine. Her will was determined, 
she called it inflexible, and was rather proud of her own 
strength of purpose. 
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Her experience of men had not been fortunate. 
Nothing in her father's life became him like the leav- 
ing of it. She had, like -other girls of her age, received 
attention and even love at the hands of men quite as 
desirable and ingratiating as the majority of their sex, 
but they had not pleased her — she would have none of 
them. In fact her mother and her music were all she 
wanted ; she had discovered no niche in her heart into 
which she could fit one of those kind but eminently unin- 
teresting young gentlemen. She was a little skeptical of 
the advantage of matrimony; her head governed her 
heart — it was a graceful, well-poised head; her smile, 
too, was gentle and gracious, but it had been said that 
she was self-contained, cold, and conceited. 

Until within the last few months she had known no 
trouble; her life had been cloudless, sheltered, and 
happy; but her mind was of somewhat serious mold. 
She had seen the shadows in a scene before the sun- 
shine ; she had seen the sunshine too ; but she had rest- 
ed her eye on the shade. She had coquetted with melan- 
choly, but she struggled against approaching sorrow as 
youth will struggle. 

•• Get thee back. Sorrow, get thee back ! 

My brow is smooth, mine eyes are bright. 
My limbs are full of health and strength. 

My cheeks are fresh, my heart is light. 
So, get thee back ; go, get thee back ! 

Consort with age, but not with me : 
Why shouldst thou follow on my track? 

I am too young to live with thee." 

When Mrs. Nugent returned from the visit to London, 
Isla was waiting at the station to meet her ; they were 
both very bright, and they talked fast of the weather, of 
the journey, of the luggage. Isla asked no questions, 
her mother volunteered no explanations. It was the 
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same throughout the drive home; during dinner they 
talked on, skimming a hundred subjects as they helped 
each other to avoid a common cause of fear. 

When dinner was over and they had gone into the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Nugent lay down on the sofa. 
There was nothing new in that. For weeks she had lain 
there throughout each evening, finding some plea to ex- 
cuse her laziness ; but in her smile there was something 
new, Isla, looking at her with a quick, guarded glance 
in which love was quenched by fear, felt what this un- 
familiar thing meant, and thrust the knowledge from 
her and refused to know. 

" Mother, you are tired," she said, " you are too tired 
to talk, it was such a long journey, you know. Shall I 
play to you — play you to sleep ? " 

" All the way home I was thinking you would play 
to me to-night." 

But Isla did not play. She was young : she had not 
had the discipline of years to strengthen her, and she 
had had eternal hours of speechless dread during her 
mother's absence. She bowed her head upon her hands • 
she was trying to bear her terror alone, and she could 
not bear it. 

" Mother," she said, still hiding her face, " it is so 
silly, but — but you frighten me. I'm — rather — nervous. 
You are keeping something from me — you never have 
before. Don't you — think — we could bear — anything — 
better— together ? Don't cry, mother — I'm not crying^ 
it will make you ill to cry like that." 

" My darling, it is better you should know, — you 
must know. We — had so many expenses — I didn't under- 
stand it was gone. I should have been more careful, I 
might have saved more. I blame myself ; there is no 
money " 

" Money ? is it money ? ^?«^— money ? " 
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There was a fierce joy, an exultation in her daugh- 
ter's cry that unnerved the mother. 

" Hush, Ursula, don't. I must leave you — there is 
no hope — none at all, and I must leave you poor. We 
have had so many happy years together — we may have 
one other year yet ; you will help me to be brave — we 
must help each other." 

Isla was kneeling by the sofa — she knew now, but 
she had known so long. She held her mother's hands, 
she pressed her cheek to hers, they murmured inarticulate 
words of comfort to each other. It was something that 
they could break their hearts together, thus, for that 
night ; just for that night they would hide nothing, pre- 
tend nothing, their wounds should gape, should bleed, 
unstanched. There was no one to shiver at the sight, 
there was no cold voice to bid them be decently com- 
posed in their sorrow; no bracing observer to remark 
that theirs was the conunon lot of man, and borne in 
dogged silence by their brethren from day to day, from 
hour to hour. 

There, before them — how clearly they could see it, 
how plainly they could hear the sweep of its dark waters 
— ran the stream of death. The mists of mercy which 
obscure its presence from us travelers, who " nightly 
pitch our moving tents a day's march nearer " its dark 
shore, had cleared away. The crossing must be faced, 
and they must face it — each alone. One to clasp hands 
with the King of Terrors, one to stand watching on the 
shore. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHEN THE NIGHT IS DARKEST, THEN THE STARS 
COME OUT. 

. *' The dawn is not distant. 
Nor the night starless. 
Love is etemaL" Longfellow. 

" Bay, you must." 

It is only the inexperience of extreme youth which 
would address any gentleman thus : its effect is obvious ; 
the sex may be led, but won't be driven. 

" Then, I won't." 

"Why for?" 

" No why for, cos I won't." 

" You are a crosspatch," 

" Ain't a crosspatch, but if I goes they'll put me to 
bed, and I want's to see her." 

The " crosspatch " who, with some truth and much 
vehemence, denied the accusation, was standing rigid 
and bolt upright in the center of a large and beautiful 
old hall. He was a little boy of four or five, a hand- 
some, dark-haired child, who looked manly and sturdy 
in spite of being dressed in a somewhat fantastic garb 
of velvet and old lace. Beside him stood his sis'ter Eli- 
dora ; she too was clad in velvet and old lace ; she was 
" fair, and very fair " ; her skin was finely grained and 
tinted like the petals of a wild rose ; her brown eyes, 
soft as velvet, were set deep in her head " with dirty 
2 
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fingers," and looked out earnestly from beneath thick 
tangles of yellow hair. She was two years older than 
the boy, and flitted about him in a sort of anxious, so- 
licitous, feminine way, which was a correct imitation of 
her nurse's method of hovering round her charges. She 
acted the part of " guide, philosopher, and friend '* on 
all occasions ; her airs of great wisdom and discretion 
rather awed the little fellow. 

The old hall was a fitting framework for the two chil- 
dren, who looked as though they had stepped out of a 
picture, a picture of Van Dyck's for choice, and belonged 
to any century rather than the nineteenth. It was a huge 
place, sixty feet long, perhaps more, lofty in proportion, 
and but dimly lighted by four muUioned ^iJ^^lows, the 
diamond-paned lattices of which were filled with stained 
glass. Overhead the plaster ceiling was decorated with 
flowers, bosses, and grotesques ; the broad cornice and 
the frieze were modeled in high relief ; the walls were 
wainscoted ; the floor was of polished oak. In the deep 
alcoves on either side of the staircase were ranged a row 
of armed figures ; on the polished breastplates and hel- 
mets of these wooden knights the firelight fell, for the 
logs in the vaulted grate burned high and fiercely. The 
chimney-piece was of alabaster and black marble, the 
upper entablature was richly molded. 

Before the fire, stretched at full length upon a nig 
of leopard-skin, a Scotch deerhound lay asleep ; he was 
only dozing, for every now and then he opened his eyes 
and cast a surly glance at the children ; they had no 
business in the hall, and he resented their presence. He 
did not like the children, and if they came near him he 
should growl; he was no humbug; he never wagged His 
tail unless he was pleased ; he would not descend to the 
crooked dealings of his masters. He saw a great deal 
of the world and its ways from the hall of Hembury 
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Fort ; he had no work to do ; his legitimate profession 
was barred to him ; no wonder he was soured and irri- 
table. Time lay heavy on his head, and time unoccu- 
pied is enough to drive any dog or man misanthropical. 
The children were nominally on their way to bed. They 
had spent their hour — the tea-hour — with their mother, 
and such of her friends as had found no opportunity of 
escaping when this hour commenced, in the drawing- 
room. A romp was their idea of enjoyment, and a romp 
they had had. They had been wild and willful ; they 
were, in fact, a good deal spoiled ; but their faces and 
frocks, their ingenuous frankness, their tender little 
ways, were passports into most hearts, and saved them 
from utter execration. 

But, for all that, when the clock struck six no one 
had frowned ; indeed every one, even their mother. Lady 
Wollastan, had said, " It is bedtime," with a sigh of re- 
lief and a sweet smile. And the children, after a pro- 
longed and lingering good-night of many kisses, had 
withdrawn. 

The children's mother looked very young, a mere 
girl, and a simple-minded, helpless girl. Her eyes were 
round and appealing, her eyebrows arched and interroga- 
tive, her whole air mild and docile; she sought guidance 
and advice from every one ; she listened to every opin- 
ion, she was so very dependent and so very pliable — in 
manner. 

At eighteen she had married her father's friend. 
Sir James Wollastan, a widower thrice her age, and 
whose only son was considerably older than his step- 
mother. 

Some romantic people had wasted pity on the young 
bride — such people would pity Croesus — but she had 
been exceedingly pleased with herself. Sir James was 
a capital match, and a " kind old man " ; she liked him 
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amazingly, and if people pitied her it was only because 
they were jealous. She did not understand what they 
could mean by their regrets. She had no regrets, had 
never had one save for her height, which was barely five 
feet, and which she deplored for its insignificance; and 
for the freckles on her nose, which ingenuity could not 
banish, and which made the days of summer sunshine 
anxious days for her. 

Such cares as she encountered in her married life 
were chiefly connected with her clothes ; she was always 
beautifully and elaborately dressed ; her head was a mas- 
terpiece of arrangement; these externals were of absorb- 
ing interest to Lady Wollastan, and repaid her attention. 
Her confiding manner was ingratiating, and she had an 
innocent, naive way of saying either pleasant or unpleas- 
ant things as the fancy took her. 

The tendance of her health, which was delicate, was 
a great resource ; it ranked in interest next to the sub- 
ject of her clothes ; she guarded herself carefully against 
over fatigue. The children — though she loved them 
dearly — tired her; her husband — he was a little deaf and 
liked to have his say and tell his tales — though she loved 
him very much, tired her; her friends, if she saw too 
much of any one of them, tired her. She was a little 
woman, and she liked a little of everything ; she liked lit- 
tle changes and little excitements ; a little love and a 
little life, but plenty of purple and fine linen. 

Her children had not inherited their mother's pli- 
ability of manner. Bay had drawn up as soon as he 
reached the hall and refused to go up-stairs. 

" He were not going up to bed," he skid, " he were go- 
ing to wait till the carriage came, he were going to see 
the new lady." 

Elidora was worried. She had made it her rule to 
be firm, but she longed to see this " new lady " of whom 
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Bay spoke ; she was a " new lady " of whom they had 
talked and thought for weeks. 

" You will be silly, Bay, if you stays here," she said. 
She meant to give in, but she did not mean him to 
know it, so she gave a delusive turn to the discussion. 
" They'll catch you here — no one wouldn't catch us in 
the porch." 

Elidora had always most glorious ideas; her con- 
ceptions completely outsoared the boy's. She took him 
by the hand and led him to the hall-door ; it was closed. 
A door-handle was as yet an enigma to him ; he caught 
it in both hands and fumbled impatiently. 

" It wants terning," said Ellie. She had that regal 
way of thrusting her knowledge upon the ignorant 
which many wiseacres adopt, and which has to be en- 
dured in silent gratitude — accepted thankfully, like a 
sermon of forty minutes* length, or an adverse criticism, 
or any other such pleasant variation of existence. ** Let 
me tern it." 

So Elidora opened the door, and the children, with 
important faces and airs of great caution and mystery, 
entered the portico and closed the door softly behind 
them. 

A flight of marble steps led down to the entrance- 
door. Bordering these steps on either side were fluted 
pillars supporting the arched roof ; between the pillars, 
palms and tree-ferns were set in pots ; the place was 
lighted, but somewhat dimly, by hanging lamps shaded 
with colored glass. 

The children amused themselves by running up and 
down these forbidden precincts, whispering when they 
spoke, and treading softly, for they knew they were sin- 
ners, and they also knew that guilt should go stealthily 
if it would escape punishment. 

Like the rest of his sex, Bay was inclined to be reck- 
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less as to consequence; Elidora's feminine prudence 
and forethought often warded off the unpleasant flavor 
that should follow a taste of forbidden fruit. 

Presently, through the surrounding stillness, the 
trample of horses* hoofs, mingled with distant voices, 
became audible; the children caught the sound and 
stopped their game to listen. But this, alas ! was not 
the sound for which they had been waiting ; though it 
was familiar enough, it was thoroughly alarming. Eli- 
dora seized Bay by the hand. 

** Hide, hide ! " she cried, dragging him in a great 
flurry to a nook between a pillar and a palm tree, into 
which she first wriggled herself and then pulled him. 
" It's not the carriage at all, it's Luttrell and Cousin 
Marcella and the other gentlemens." 

Bay's mouth drooped at the comers ; he had thrust 
his thumb into it. 

" Luttrell will find us, he. always doos," he murmured 
disconsolately, " and we sha'n't never, never see the new 
lady — hot till to-morrow." 

His step-brother, Luttrell, was the only person in 
the world of whom he stood in awe. This gentleman 
was uncertain ; he was sometimes extremely lenient, 
sometimes peremptorily stern. His moods confounded 
Bay, and somewhat alarmed him. 

" Hush — hish— hish — whist ! " urged Elidora, making 
a good deal of superfluous noise to scare him into si- 
lence, and ducking her bright head low among the green 
foliage ; ** don't you say nothing, Bay." 

Just then the bell rang and the servants came down 
to the door. After some delay a young lady in a habit, 
followed by two pink-coated, booted and spurred men, 
crossed the threshold. She led the way up the portico 
steps, talking as she went, and breaking into her own 
conversation with frequent laughter. This was Cousin 
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Marcella, and the children shrank back a little further 
from sight as she passed them. She did not care for 
children, and they knew it and resented it. 

" I wish Cousin Marcella and the turkey-cock what 
bited my leg were gone to heaven," Bay had said to the 
housemaid whom he loved that morning. 

"Well, I never! What would Mr. Wollastan say if 
he heard that, Master Bay ? " 

•* Don't care, she's a nasty thing." 

" For shame, sir ; such a nice, pretty young lady as 
never was. But, there, she might be in a worse place." 

Then the servant had changed the subject, for no 
one who knjew Bay intimately ever attempted to argue 
with him. Like some older people, in the heat of argu- 
ment he either made assertion stand for fact, or drew 
upon his imagination for support to his theory. 

When Cousin Marcella reached the topmost step she 
paused and addressed the man nearest her. She had a 
nice voice, sharp, refined, and clear. 

"I forgot to tell Walter about the bandage, Lut- 
trell," she s?iid ; " do you think he will have the common 
sense to see that she wants it ? " 

The speaker was a little like her first cousin. Lady 
Wollastan ; that is to say, that she was small and frag- 
ile, and that her eyebrows were marked and very much 
arched. Her figure in her habit looked childlike, it was 
so slim and frail ; but though she had had a long hard 
day with the hounds she was not tired ; she was as fresh 
as, if not fresher than, her stalwart companions. Peo- 
ple said she was " too plucky " — she got all the care and 
cushions of the kind. She had the advantage of appar- 
ent delicacy without having to suffer the penalty of 
weakness ; many of her advantages were of this descrip- 
tion. Of course it was not her fault that she looked 
weak and was strong ; it was not her fault that she was 
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an adaptable person ; it was not her fault that she could 
adopt or discard a character at will. She tried to suit 
herself to her companion's taste — when it was to her 
advantage to do so ; she knew intuitively how to please ; 
it was a great gift, and she valued it. Her manner was 
variable ; she could be gentle and nafve, she could be 
sad and sentimental, she could be hard and cold, she 
could be clever and clear-headed, — just now she chose 
to be lively and imperious. 

" I suppose you want me to go down to the stables 
and bandage the mare's leg myself," the young man re- 
turned with a grim smile. He openly and undisguisedly 
admired Miss Russell, but to be her knight, hand and 
foot, head and heart, was just a little more devotion 
than he had humor for. No one knew this better 
than the lady in question. 

" That is just what I do want," she said succinctly ; 
"at least I wish you would see it is done, and done 
properly." 

"All right then. I will go." 

It amused Mr. Wollastan to hear this small fragile 
girl issue her orders ; the contrast of manner and matter 
was ludicrous. He knew more of Marcella than she 
guessed ; he knew she affected this piquant aspect to 
please him, and he was grateful and not displeased. 

He smiled an indulgent smile at her, and turned on 
his heel to obey her. The other man, the third of the 
group, was not amused ; he looked bored and sulky as 
he followed Miss Russell into the hall. 

The suddenness of that turn of Mr. Wollastan's 

sealed the children's fate. They had crept a yard out of 

their hiding-place, and were staring at their brother's 

shoulder and side, which were smudged and caked with 

ttud ; they knew what those smears meant, and were seri- 

msly concerned at the sight. As soon as Mr. Wollastan 
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faced them they acted on the defensive, they attacked 
him. 

" You'm covered with dert," said Elidora — ^she had 
no u in her alphabet. 

"You have failed oflF," added Bay, with supreme 
contempt. 

The small couple and their shrill remarks were as- 
tonishing. Luttrell started. 

" Where oA earth did you come from, Ellie ? I never 
saw you." 

" Oh — we've been here a long while — ^you'm covered 
with dert." 

"You have failed OflF." 

The lion must defend himself against the flies. 

" Hussar fell at a fence, Bay," he explained, laugh- 
ing ; " my fault more than his. It was a nasty fall ; we 
had a near shave — both of us." 

Bay went over to his side and caught him by the 
coat. 

" Have you hurted yourself, Luttrell ? " he asked 
with a breathless anxiety, and with his eyes lifted 
searchingly to the face above him. Mr. Wollastan was 
touched. No one else had concerned himself or herself 
about the accident. He knew that Marcella Russell 
had seen him down and had ridden ahead, keeping her 
eyes before her, and not making inquiries till the hounds 
were checked, the fox lost, and the day over. She had 
denied the accusation, but in some cases a word is not 
as good as a bond. A child's sympathy is so genuine. 

" I'm only a bit stiff and tired," Luttrell answered, 
laying his hand on the boy's curly head. " I am not 
hurt, old fellow. Don't you mind ; there's only a bruise 
or two, and the mud you see." 

" He don*t mind*' his sister ruthlessly explained ; " he 
likes to see the bruises, that's all." 
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"That's all, is it?" Mr. Wollastan laughed again, 
but rather shortly. "What are you two doing here ? 
Because the nursery is your legitimate resort, of course 
you are never there." 

" Tisn't a nersery," Elidora returned pompously — 
wisely ignoring that part of the speech which she did 
not understand; "it*s temed into a school-room. We 
was hiding away." 

" Hiding, were you ? That shows you ought not to 
be here, and that you know it. Now, off you go to the 
nursery — off at once — at the double." 

" Tis not a nersery, I tell you," repeated EUie, 
ascending one step and executing a listless pas setU 
upon it. 

" Really couldn't go till the new lady comes," Bay 
added, nevertheless mounting a few paces in the right 
direction. Luttrell could not often be defied with im- 
punity. 

" New lady** echoed Mr. Wollastan. •* I didn't know 
any one was coming to-night. Who is she ? What's 
her name ? " 

" New — new-someone. new-one. I've forgot. She's 
going to teach Bay and me lots and lots of lessons. 
She's coming d'rectly in a fly. Antoinette's gone away, 
and we have got no nersery, it's a school-room ! " 

"Ah — I remember, your governess. I*d heard of 
her, but I had forgotten — you won't be so keen to -see 
her three months hence, I'm afraid. Wait, by all means, 
if she's coming directly — ^but I must go." 

Mr. Wollastan was tired, he felt half tempted to 
postpone his journey to the stables, and to perform his 
promise by deputy ; but he shrugged his shoulders and 
proceeded on his way ; it had been easier to say " yes " 
to Marcella than to say " no," and the easiest course 
leemed the best to him. 
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Nodding good-by to the children he descended the 
steps and opened the front door. There, to his chagrin, 
he found a cab drawn up from which a dark figure had 
just alighted. A stream of lamplight fell on a tall wom- 
an; fell on a pale, grave face, which looked all the 
paler and graver from the deep mourning its owner 
wore. This was the ntiv lady^ the neiv-someane of whom 
he had just heard. She was looking at him ; it was evi- 
dent she did not quite know what course of action was 
expected from her ; she was not confused, but she was 
anxious and solemn. Had she been a guest it is prob- 
able he would have slipped past her with as much expe- 
dition as possible ; as it was he addressed her at once 
very kindly and pleasantly with the laudable intention 
of setting her at ease. He rang the bell for her, and 
calling Elidora and Bay to him, he entrusted the new-one 
to their care. 

" The children have been waiting here for you," he 
said ; " they have been longing for your arrival. I'm 
obliged to go down to the stables myself, but Ellie will 
look after you. Bay, lead the way up-stairs. Lady 
Wollastan is expecting you. Thomas, tell Lady Wol- 
lastan that Miss — ahem ! — this lady has arrived." 

He could not remember her name — he did not know 
it ; but he had greeted her kindly. Poor Ursula, fresh 
from her mother's deathbed, and calm only because a 
great sorrow swallows up all lesder ones, smiled and 
took Ellie's outstretched hand. 

" They have terned the nersery into a school-room/' 
Ellie said confidentially, squeezing the hand she held tight 
in excitement. " They have tooked away lots of things. 
Antoinette's gone ; we don't care, do you ? " 

" You'm rather black," said Bay ; he was leading the 
way and looking critically over his shoulder at Isla; 
" you'm very black indeed. I don't like it. I've stuck 
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lots and lots of pins in your cushion ; come along quick 
and see them." 

No wonder Ursula smiled, for the grip of that little 
hand warmed her heart. The friendly greeting and con- 
fidential prattle of the children fell like music on her 
ears ; it was so unexpected and so welcome ; it was so 
different an arrival to any she had pictured to herself, 
and braced herself to meet and endure. She had walked 
so long hand-in-hand with trouble that she had lost 
hope ; it had worn her out, physically and mentally ; she 
had grown despondent. She followed her little guide 
through the portico and into the hall, still smiling. It 
was a beautiful hall, and Ursula loved beauty ; she had 
come out of a chill November night into light and 
warmth ; she had been silent and alone, she had found 
companions and most incessant conversation. 

" That's Wolf," Bay said, pointing to the deerhound 
which lay asleep before the fire ; " he's rather cross. 
Luttrell won't let you play with him." 

" He don't never walk with us," added Ellie. " Tim's 
our cat ; he don't like him." 

Then the children led her up a magnificent staircase, 
which was the pride not only of the Wollastans but of 
the whole county ; it was of oak, black with age, and 
wonderfully and richly carvecj. The newels were sur- 
mounted with griffins, genii, and grotesque heads ; dol- 
phins and sea-monsters were carved upon the outer string 
of the staircase. Numerous landings divided this old 
staircase into short flights. 

Upon the third landing a dainty little lady was stand- 
ing; she leaned against the dark -paneled wall, and 
stared down the corridor before her with eyes which 
seemed at once to measure the distance and to deplore it. 
When she heard her children's voices, she turned to meet 
them, holding out her hands and smiling graciously. 
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" Here's the new lady, mother," said Elidora. 
" Thomas has gone to look for you. She's only come 
this very moment." 

Lady Wollastan looked so young, so appealing, and 
so undignified that Ursula was conscious of a new sense 
of age and responsibility when she stood beside her. 

** I was on my way to the school-room," she said. 
" I wanted to be there when you came, I was so anxious 
to see you. You look very tired." 

" It was a long journey, but I am not very tired," 
Ursula answered ; in truth she felt less tired than she 
had done for many a day. 

Lady Wollastan was staring at her new governess ; 
her very arched eyebrows were drawn together in a 
puzzled pucker; she was surprised and delighted to find 
her so handsome, she thought a governess would be 
certainly dowdy even if she were well-featured. Ap- 
pearance, to Lady Wollastan, was of consummate im- 
portance ; if that was good, nothing else mattered. 

"You look very tired,** she repeated; "you can rest 
now." 

You can rest now. Those words struck Ursula; it 
was her own unacknowledged hope "she could rest 
now." Rest was what the poor girl wanted; all she 
asked for. Since her mother's death, for the last two 
long months she had b^en an unwelcome superfluous 
inmate of Mr. Le Terier's house*. In that stormy, im- 
pecunious household she had had much to bear in addi- 
tion to her overwhelming loss; she had had the pin- 
pricks of petty mortifications as well as the deep wound 
of bereavement 

It had been natural no doubt that under the circum- 
stances her lively young cousins should shun her; it 
had been natural that their mother should exert every 
effort to procure her the " comfortable situation " to 
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which she continually alluded ; it had been natural that 
her uncle should groan aloud over his increased ex- 
penses — new mourning having been no inconsiderable 
item — it had all been exceedingly natural. Isla felt a 
methodistical antagonism to nature — nature was not 
tender-hearted. 

But she, Isla, had borne herself like a Stoic; for a 
long while she had been learning a lesson of self-re- 
straint and self-repression ; she had learned it well. She 
had been composed and compliant, she had not over- 
shadowed the Le Teriers's blithe spirits by her tears or 
her mourning ; if she had been dull, she had never been 
dismal ; she had done her best to be cheery. She was 
proud — unfortunately proud, — she could bear anything 
so that she might bear it alone. In silence and solitude 
she had been eating her heart out ; it is unwholesome 
food — alas ! for so many feed upon it. She had grown 
thin and haggard, her eyes were shadowed by dark cir- 
cles, her clothes hung loosely upon her, she looked as 
though she was recovering from an illness ; she looked, 
as Lady Wollastan had said, " so very tired." 

When, at last the comfortable situation had been 
found, when Isla had been engaged to teach Sir James 
Wollastan's little son and daughter, Mrs. Le Terier was 
not more thankful than was the embryo governess. 

The Wollastans and Le Teriers were connected, dis- 
tantly connected certainly, but for all that Mrs. Le Terier 
had told her niece thaWshe would be received as one of 
the family, and was on that account, among many oth- 
ers, singularly fortunate. Mrs. Le Terier was always 
keenly alive to and most grateful for the blessings of 
others. 

" Governesses and domestic servants, Isla," she had 
said, " are most lucky people. They have no anxieties. 
Everything is provided for them. What do they know 
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of the miseries of housekeeping ? Does the effort to 
reduce the weekly books keep them awake at night ? 
Of course not ; they can not obtain credit. Now you, 
my dear, will be looking forward to Christmas ; you will 
connect the word with holidays — not bills." 

Ursula had assented. To get away from her rela- 
tions anyhow, or anywhere, or at any time, was a boon 
for which she accounted herself fortunate. It was not 
that they were unkind, but they were strangers to her ; 
they did not understand; she was a burden to them, 
and not wanted. 

As Lady Wollastan liked all her appurtenances to be 
pleasant to the eye, she was very content and satisfied 
with Miss Nugent. She was glad, too, to hear that her 
voice was low-toned and sweet, — it had been clever to 
have secured such a nice governess. Lady Wollastan 
congratulated herself on her astuteness ; she felt thor- 
oughly amiable — she was not always so amiable. She 
took Bay's hand in hers, and went with Isla to the 
school-room, talking all the way in an easy and friendly 
manner. 



CHAPTER III. 



WHO HAS NOTHING, FEARS NOTHING. 

" And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten. 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins." 

First impressions are proverbially fallacious, but the 
favorable impression of her "comfortable situation," 
which Ursula had received on her arrival at Hembury 
Fort, remained unmodified, and she had now been living 
in the house for several weeks. 

She had suffered so much, and here was peace. She 
could rest now ; she was resting. " The young grasp at 
happiness as their right, the old are thankful if they are. 
not hurt," is a faint-hearted observation made by a mor- 
bid person, the truth it contains is harsh but whole- 
some. 

Ursula had learned the lesson age is said to teach, she 
was thankful " not to be hurt." If her life was by no 
means smooth sailing; if, on the contrary, she had many 
trivial discomforts, yet she had come out of great tribu- 
lation, and small annoyances, such as would fret some 
women beyond endurance, did not touch her. The heal- 
ing stream of time flowed by, and, through the darkness, 
a faint light gleamed, a beam of light which broadened 
as the days went on. 

In her own little domain at Hembury Fort, Isla was 
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sole mistress ; she was allowed entire sway. From her 
youth up she had held the reins of government, had never 
been used to "doing what she was told to do/* but rather 
to telling other people what they should do; so this ab- 
solute monarchy in the school-room seemed natural 
enough. 

She was allowed to go her way unthwarted and un- 
observed, to live and move apart from the household. 
As long as the children were well and happy her duty 
was done, and she might please herself. The Wollastans 
came and went frequently to see the children ; they were 
extremely gracious and kind. Lady WoUastan was more 
than gracious; she was always friendly, and sometimes 
almost aflfectionate. She told all her friends that " they 
must see her pretty governess, she was so handsome — 
and she did not know it." So some strangers were 
brought up ostensibly to see the children ; in reality to 
admire Isla, who was sometimes conscious of the long 
critical stare with which she was favored. 

But such sunshine as fell upon her life shone chiefly 
from the children. Restless, willful as they were, she 
loved them ; she had come with an empty nook in her 
heart; they filled it; the touch of their little hands healed 
her wounds. She was jealously eager for their happi- 
ness; she devoted herself to them; they could not irri- 
tate or weary her. She gave them an undivided atten- 
tion, her patience was wonderful. At first it had been 
a rest and a comfort to see them busy and delighted over 
those manifold and diverse pleasures of theirs without a 
thought for to-morrow, or a regret for yesterday, but 
from a passive looker-on she soon blossomed into an in- 
terested colleague ; she no longer merely watchec}, but 
she joined them. They were dear, affectionate children ; 
they liked their " new-one " very much ; they soon " want- 
ed her " at every hour of the day, so Isla had some one 
8 
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to live for again, and life was bearable. Strong and self- 
reliant as she was, she could no more live without love 
than could the weakest of her sisters. 

The main building of Hembury Fort, where the 
school-room and its inhabitants were quartered, was 
very old. It was part of the original mansion which 
had been built by a Wollastan in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. This mansion had successfully 
sustained the attacks of weather and of war — the 
dent of more than one cannon-ball was to be detected 
below the muUioned windows of the hall. It had been 
twice partially destroyed by fire during the last century. 
The wings, which jutted out on either side of the main 
building, .had been burned to the ground, and on each 
occasion had been entirely rebuilt. Piece by piece, like 
patchwork, the rest of the house had been restored, for 
the fire, where it had not destroyed, had damaged and 
weakened the structure. The fioor upon which the 
children and governess lived, the picture-gallery beneath 
it, the old hall and staircase, remained much as they had 
been when the Royalist Wollastan — of whose heroic deeds 
tradition had much to tell— had erected them. 

Lady Wollastan did not like the house ; it was '* dark, 
dreary, and draughty," she said, " and nine miles from 
nowhere/' Her tastes were neither romantic nor domes- 
tic. When the Wollastans were at home and Hembury 
Fort was not filled with people, she had neuralgia. Her 
husband loved each stone of the house, each ivy spray 
that dangled from its walls, each shrub in the grounds, 
each familiar field and tree, each duty which pertained 
to him in connection with his home ; but she cared noth- 
ing about them. She drove him through the correct 
society routine — or most of it. London, Cowes, Scotland, 
with a soupfon of the Continent, had to be accomplished, 
or she fell ill and languished. Ill health is a tyrant ; to 
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keep his wife well Sir James would have sacrificed more 
than his inclination ; two of one fiesh are so seldom two 
of one mind, especially when the minds differ in age by 
forty years or so. 

Ursula knew all the family history, all the Wollastans' 
trials, all Sir James* peculiarities, all Mr. Wollastan's 
failings, all the little hopes and fears, all the little 
triumphs and failures which affected Lady Wollastan, 
for she confided in Miss Nugent as she confided in every 
one to whom she talked. An acquaintance of a week's 
standing knew as much of Lady Wollastan and her 
affairs as there was to know. 

Ursula buried these disclosures deep, they were 
sacred revelations ; she was touched and gratified that 
she should have been chosen to be their recipient, 
Ursula was easy to deceive, she had no eagle eye to 
fierce her neighbor's action and detect the motive. She 
did not walk near enough to the ground to see the mud 
there ; she looked above, not below her. By nature and 
inclination she was a " little- Johnnie-head-in-air." 

The school-room was furnished to please the childrens' 
taste. No deference had been paid the stuccoed ceiling, 
the mullioned window, or oak -paneled walls; it was 
gay and modern within, bepictured and becurtained, 
with everything but the setting up to date. The recess 
of the latticed window was fitted with a cushioned seat, 
on which Elidora was perched, with a gray Persian cat, 
asleep, beside her. She was grounding a fierce scarlet 
kettle in green wool ; each stitch was an anxiety ; her 
brow was knit, her lips pressed up. Ellie was energetic 
and excitable ; what she did she did enthusiastically and 
in a bustle. 

Bay did nothing unless he was absolutely obliged. 
Just now he was seated at the table tracing pothooks 
on a slate with a pencil that grated and creaked dismally 
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on its course, but the bland smile with which he greeted 
each excruciating squeak showed that the sound was, to 
its author at least, not unpleasing. 

Between the children Ursula was standing. Her 
work-basket was open upon the table, and she had an 
unfinished doll's frock in her hand; she leaned over 
Bay's shoulder, and looked at his staggering pothooks 
with indulgence. 

" That's better, Bay, go on," she said ; she was such 
an encouraging authority — authorities as a rule are not 
encouraging ; but Bay's pencil had left off squeaking, so 
he laid it down and began to talk. 

" You are not so black, not quite," he said, alluding 
to Ursula's mourning ; he had a horror of her crape, and 
to please him she had lightened it. " And you don't," 
looking at her hair, " wear flags. I am glad ; I don't 
like flags." 

" Flags ? " interrogatively. 

"What mothers wear when fathers die," explained 
Elidora : she had inherited an eye for such things from 
Lady Wollastan. 

" Boys don't wear flags," said Bay, brightly. " Girls 
do. Ellie will, and all black, and carry a handskiff, and 
Cousin Marcella will, and mother and Miss Nugent." 

" Bay, go on writing, and don't talk so much," 

" I likes talking. Tim can't talk. I wish I was a 
cat," adding, after a moment's reflection, " not my cat " 
— with emphasis on the pronoun. 

"Bay, go on writing — ^go on writing to please me,'* 

" My hand hurts." 

" Poor boy. If you finish that nicely I will tell you 
a story — if you don't I shall be cross." 

This was a bribe and a threat — united they are apt to 
overcome obstacles when used for the guidance of older 
children than Bay; his nature was not so lofty as to 
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disregard reward and punishment — he resumed his 
pencil. 

Just then there was a light tap at the door and Mr. 
Wollastan came in. This was no unusual circumstance ; 
he was very apt to spend a spare ten minutes with the 
children. He passed the school-room on the way to his 
own quarters, and it was easy and pleasant to loiter 
there ;• he was very fond of the children, of Bay espe- 
cially. 

Ursula felt a little ashamed of knowing all the pri- 
vate affairs of this gentleman, of having listened to an 
account of his shortcomings confided to her with the 
unbiased candor, the fearful freedom of a relation-in- 
law. 

Luttrell was tiresome, Lady Wollastan complained ; 
had done nothing, he had not gone into Parliament, he 
had not married, he had done nothing that Sir James 
hoped he would do. He had started life unfortunately ; 
there had been a dreadful Mrs. Verriers, twice his age, 
with a scandalous husband and a beautiful face. Lut- 
trell had been foolish about her. The husband had died, 
and they had been overwhelmed with fear lest he should 
marry her; but Mrs. Verriers herself had saved them 
from destruction by marrying some old lover of her 
girlhood and dismissing Luttrell. There was nothing 
particular against her personally, but she was, oh ! rather 
plebeian ; no one knew her — no one but men. It was all 
over now ; he had taken his battered heart abroad for a 
year, and had come back just as usual; certainly no 
more satisfactory. Marcella Russell was a pretty girl, 
very much admired ; she dressed so well and rode beau- 
tifully; every one hoped it would come right. Sir 
James had set his heart on having her for a daughter-in- 
law ; it would be so nice to have a cousin instead of a 
stranger " at Hembury Fort — some day." 
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That some day of Lady Wollastan's jarred on Ursula. 
Each morning after breakfast Sir James WoUastan came 
into the school-room. She loved to see him, he was so 
gentle and so genial^ so proud and fond of his little son 
and daughter; she would stand apart and watch them 
together with sympathetic eyes, as though she were look- 
ing on a suggestive and pathetic picture ; his white hair, 
his furrowed face next to their fresh youth seemed to 
be sad — his very tenderness was sad, its days were num- 
bered. He talked to them as though they were grown 
men and women ; they listened to all he said with defer 
ence, feigning to understand those dictionary words he 
used ; they paraded their prettiest ways to please him ; 
they confided all their secrets to his puzzled ears. He 
would sit with Ellie on his knee and Bay standing before 
him, and the passive governess, working by the window, 
was wrung with pity and compassion when she saw his 
tenderness toward the little ones. She knew what it 
meant, or fancied that she knew. 

A frost had stopped the hunting, a heavy fall of 
snow had cut off outdoor sport. Mr, Wollastan's after 
noon had been long ; it had been diversified by a quar- 
rel with Marcella — a pretty quarrel which was not, as 
yet, made up — ^but he had cut the reconciliation short at 
a promising stage, and had gone up to his sanctum to 
write letters — he had really a dozen letters which must 
be written ; nevertheless, as he passed the school-room 
door and caught the sound of Bay's shrill voice, he 
changed his purpose and went in there. 

Beyond a cursory glance neither Elidora nor Bay 
took any notice of their brother's entrance. He went 
over to Bay's side and glanced at the pothooks criti- 
cally. 

"We are really," said Ellie, pompously, "so awful 
busy we can't talk." 
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" Not talk — ^what on earth are you doing ? " 

" Lessons — ^you better'n go, Luttie, you interrup us/* 

Mr. Wollastan turned to Miss Nugent. 

"Had I better'n go?" he asked; "do I interrup 
you ? " 

" They seem more anxious to work since there was a 
chance of being interrupted," said Ursula, smiling in- 
dulgently at Bay. 

It was Lady Wollastan 's way to rave about her pos- 
sessions, and all her new brooms swept clean, so her 
stepson had heard Miss Nugent's beauty extolled, over 
extolled, he thought ; for, upon his word, he could see 
very little to admire in that thin, impassive, sad face, well 
featured, well held, and clean cut though it was. But 
when she smiled he looked again. There is a rare charm 
in a slow sweet smile, in which eyes and lips and dim- 
ples take a part ; a woman who could smile like that was 
worth the trouble of cultivating. She was very reticent 
and reserved ; the girls down-stairs, the troops of women 
with whom he came in contact, were so very easy to get 
on with, they were so much alike ; they said the same 
things in much the same way, they lived in the same 
world, and had the same hopes, fears, and ambitions. 
He allowed that they were mostly good-looking and 
amusing, but they were all of one type ; they were arti- 
ficial. If they had ever possessed any individuality it 
had been pared off ; they were as alike as Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. He was a little hard on them — one of 
their sisters had treated him hardly ; he revenged him- 
self on the sex. Isla might be dull — she was dull — but 
she was a change. She possessed a decided individual- 
ity ; her eyes were grave and steadfast ; her deep mourn- 
ing — ^not her mourning garb alone, but her face, he 
meant — ^her very reserve was interesting. Remember- 
ing how irksome her life must be, he pitied her as he re* 
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turned her smile, without considering that his pity or 
his smiles could not in the nature of things permanently 
lighten her load. He had half an hour to spare, he 
could condense the number of those unwritten letters, 
and spare it to the school-room. 

" For a snub when you look for a sop, and vice versd^ 
apply to Bay," he said. " I like children ; they are hon- 
est, unintentionally honest ; an intentionally honest per- 
son is a nuisance. Miss Nugent, have you ever had a 
candid friend ? " 

" No^ never." 

" Let me accept the rdle for a moment, and advise 
you not to spoil those children too much, and not to 
stand when there is a rocking-chair at hand. Do sit 
down, and then I shall know that I may." 

She sat down at once, and Mr. Wollastan went over 
to the window-seat and seated himself by the side of 
Tim, the cat, upon which he laid his hand. 

" If pussy squeaks," said Elidora, with a brief glance 
at her broad neighbor, " if she does you won't have no 
sugar for tea." 

"They play with Tim," Ursula explained, a little 
embarrassed. " If they hurt him I am obliged to punish 
them." 

" It's his tail," Ellie added ; " less you pulls it very 
hard he don't say nothing." 

" Just like your sex, test the limits of his endurance," 
sard Mr. Wollastan ; "as long as there is no noise, go 
on pulling. Miss Nugent, if we men were dumb and 
squeaked when we were hurt, don't you think we should 
be much better treated than we are? People have a 
wonderful compassion for animals' sufferings." 

Ursula, with her Italian experiences, could not agree 
with this last assertion, but it was not her place to argue, 
so she sat mute. 
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However, he went on talking. At first only the chil- 
dren answered him, but he would not let Ursula off alto- 
gether ; he addressed her by name, drew her into the con- 
versation, and insisted upon an answer when he wanted 
one. She would have been glad of a companion to whom 
she might talk on an equality ; it was a strain to keep 
her mind for ever bent down to respond to the undevel- 
oped minds of the children, but she could not pare her 
ideas to blend humbly with those of her betters. She 
could not talk on an equality with this gentleman, so 
she could not talk at all ; the deference and reserve of 
her manner was chilling. But he stayed on, he was com- 
fortable, and the school-room was a change ; the chil- 
dren amused him, had Miss Nugent been the least at- 
tractive of maiden ladies. 

Before the open piano a row of dolls were seated, 
their heads and hands alike supported on the keys by the 
ingenious arrangement of their owner. Mr. Wollastan 
presently got up from the window-seat, and sweeping 
all those patient performers unceremoniously away (to 
Bay's joy and Ellie's dismay), sat down in their place 
and began to play. Luttrell could do most things well, 
but his music was not good ; he knew how it ought to 
be done, but that is not the same thing as doing it. 
The waltz of Chopin's which he began was beautiful ; 
Ursula knew and loved it. Her ear was very fine ; when 
he struck a false chord, wavered, bungled, and broke 
down she secretly shivered. 

" You're not pianering nicely," Elidora said, with a 
pinafore full of dolls and a worried expression. 

Mr. Wollastan turned round and addressed Ursula. 

" Are you musical ? " 

"Yes." 

" I never hear the piano," looking surprised. 

The color rushed into her cheeks, and departing left 
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them very pale. It was so long, so long since she had 
touched the keys. She thought that he was going to 
make her play to him; she felt as though she should 
lose self-control, that she should burst out crying if she 
heard those airs her mother loved again — and now. 

He noticed her changing color ; he supposed a gov- 
erness was compelled to declare herself musical. It was 
part of her profession, and yet she looked as though she 
spoke the truth. People believed what Ursula said intu- 
itively; she was so true, so absolutely true, that her 
words carried conviction with them. 

" I play from ear," he told her, with some self-con- 
gratulation in his tone, " almost entirely from ear. I 
hardly know my notes. I'm awfully fond of music, but 
I can't get that passage," starting again on a wrong 
chord and frowning ; " there is something wrong. If I 
could hear it once or twice I could pick it up, I should 
be all right. It's Chopin's music ; do you know it ? " 

"Yes." 

" And you play it ? " 

"Yes." 

He thought she must be dense indeed if she did not 
understand what was expected of her, and waited, but 
she did not speak. 

" Would you mind playing it for me ? " with his most 
ingratiating manner. 

" My music is not here ; I — I can not play with- 
out it." 

Her -face was so distressed that he forbore to press 
his point ; it was evident she did not want to be pressed 
to play, she wanted to escape it. 

" I hate playing pianering," broke in Bay, petulantly. 
" I likes other sort of playing." 

" I play Hay-dinn's * Surprise,' " Ellie began in a 
hurry, dropping her pinafore of dolls as a sudden desire 
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to show off seized her. *' You just get up, Luttie, and 
listen to me — it's lovely'' 

Mr. Woliastan obeyed at once, and lifting the little 
maiden on to the stool, stood by her side, looking at her 
with an amused smile. 

Ursula watched them ; it often fell to her lot to be 
watcher at Hembury Fort. She was nothing loath to 
look at the picture before her ; it was as fair a one as 
she had ever seen. 

In a straight velvet dress, with peaked collar of 
Venetian lace, with curly hair, bright and burnished on 
her shoulders and across her brow, with a flush on her 
fair face, the tints of which would defy the skill of all 
brushes but Nature's or Van Dyck*s to duplicate, Elidora 
sat at the piano, her eager hands trembling on the notes, 
and her tiny fingers contorted and twisted as she fum- 
bled out some quavering music. She was desperately in 
earnest. 

Beside her stood her brother; he waited patiently 
and in silence during the ceremony. Ursula fancied she 
could trace a faint resemblance in those two faces, 
though one was world-worn and the other fresh as a 
spring morning. Both pairs of eyes were brown, intensely 
brown, and therefore hard to read ; they were heavily 
lidded and deep-set, but the man's were worn, tired, un- 
fathomable, while the child's were clear, frank, and fear- 
less. His forehead was lined ; his dark brows met in a 
furrowed frown ; his mouth, slightly shadowed by a light 
mustache, drooped cynically at the corners ; it was hard 
and not reassuring. Her forehead was unruffled, her 
mouth serene and sweet, but their features were cut on 
the same lines, molded on the same last. His hair was 
fair as her's, but brushed back in the sleek, smooth sweep 
which is approved of fashion. He was tall and broad ; 
there was a look of latent strength and physical power 
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about him such as women are said to admire, and which 
Ursula, contrasting it with the fragile little maiden be- 
low him, admired too. 

" By Jove, you would have surprised Haydn," he 
said, when the recitative was over, and Elidora looked 
round for approval and applause. " That was a treat ; 
I must go away and think about it. Look at Bay, he is 
smashing your dolls; that is what is keeping him so 
quiet over there in the corner. Put that lady down, sir, 
if you want any sugar for tea. I know, with petticoat 
government, that threats take the place of discipline — a 
nice easy government to live under when one once un- 
derstands the methods. Good-by, children; no, Ellie, 
I must go. Miss Nugent is looking glum ; I am afraid I 
have obstructed the business of the house. Good-by." 

When the door was shut Bay clambered on to Isla's 
lap and put his arm around her neck in the correct atti- 
tude for confidence. 

" I have pushed in Lady Anna Maria's ugly old eye," 
he whispered, glancing apprehensively at Lady Anna 
Maria's fond parent ; " it's a pop-eye, but it pushed in in 
a minute. Sha'n't I have no sugar ? " 

But Ursula was not shocked ; she consoled him. 

" We will make her a new eye, poor old thing. Never 
mind. Bay." 

"You can't make her new eyes," whimpered Ellie, 
who had discovered the outrage. 

" She can make every -fing," Bay retorted, indicating 
Ursula. " Can't you ? " 

Ursula nodded, she was exceedingly self-reliant, she 
had no distrust of her own powers. 

" I will find her eye and stick it in." 

" It's lost," wailed Ellie. 

"We'll find it." 

" Can't never find what's lost, I tell you." 
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"We will look— and try^ 

" Trying is no good, it's lost. It's gone right in ; 
can't see it, can't take it out." 

Elidora shook Lady Anna Maria until the poor eye 
rattled in her empty head, and wept aloud. 

Mr. Wollastan yawned as he walked up the passage 
to his room. 

" I have entertained a fine pair of eyes and a sweet 
smile for an hour ; it has been hard work. She's a dead 
weight at conversation ; I can't think why I stayed so 
long." 

It was too late to write the letters, so he went down- 
stairs and resumed the quarrel with Marcella. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ACCORDING TO HIS PINIONS THE BIRP FLIES. 

" Is it not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours ? 
Life's field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers." 

" I DISTRUST treasures," said Miss Russell. 

" You distrust every one," Lady Wollastan returned. 

She permitted herself when she was annoyed to 
speak the unvarnished truth ; her temper — such as there 
was of it, there was not much of anything about the lit- 
tle lady — was peevish and fretful ; contradiction irritated 
her exceedingly. When Lady Wollastan liked one of 
her own sex, and for the first few months of their ac- 
quaintance she usually liked them, she became their 
enthusiastic friend, their warm partisan. With her a new 
broom — and only a new broom — swept clean. An inev- 
itable day came when she " found her new friends out," 
when her love died or turned to gall ; fortunately by 
that time something new and charming had been dis- 
covered to fit into the rifled store of affections, to hang 
upon the peg of friendship for a while. 

Miss Russell had been listening to praises of the new 
governess with tolerable patience, considering she had 
no interest in the subject, and that she had a gfeat in- 
terest in discussing a prospective order for her dress- 
maker, which lay half-written upon the table before her. 
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Lady Wollastan's interest in clothes was confined within 
the limits of her own wardrobe, but she was not gen- 
erally averse to giving advice on the almighty topic to 
her neighbors. However, just now she chose to ignore 
the new gown and to discuss Miss Nugent. 

The cousins were sitting alone in Lady Wollastan's 
own sitting-room — the Peacock-room — the entrie to 
which was reserved only for those favored people who 
stood in special favor with its mistress. 

The Peacock-room was in the new west wing of 
Hembury Fort; its windows opened upon a terraced 
walk, bordered with a stone balustrade. This walk 
was the favorite haunt of the peacocks; through the 
summer they strutted there with tails spread in regal 
grandeur in the sunshine. Their magnificence was a 
little curtailed in the winter; but they sunned them- 
selves on a bright morning, and there the children fed 
them every day — all the year round. 

Stone steps led from the Peacock-walk down to a 
wide lawn studded with flower-beds. In the park 
beyond the lawn the gleam of a piece of water be- 
tween the undulating. ground was visible; further away 
stretched a wide panorama of broad vales and wooded 
hills — now alike glittering under a coating of snow. 

The Peacock-room was like its mistress, small, and 
decorated with exquisite care and taste. It was modern, 
and all its fittings were harmonious and pleasant to 
the eye. The coloring was rich and subdued, the air 
was filled — not over-filled — ^by the scent of the helio- 
trope. 

'* You distrust every one," Lady Wollastan had as- 
serted; but she added, "Don't you?" for she prefera- 
bly finished her sentences with a query. 

"I'm afraid that I have a skeptical mind," Mar- 
cella allowed, smiling ; to possess a mind, and that not 
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a skeptical one, would be a '* curious anomaly " now- 
adays. 

** It is a great misfortune, Marcella, and you should 
try to get rid of it. I don't think Luttrell would like it; 
men don't; if you marry him you must consult his tastes 
— mustn't you ? I really fancy " 

Lady Wollastan broke ofiF ; she was standing before 
the fire, protecting her face from the heat with a fan of 
peacocks' feathers which she fluttered, watching the 
sparkle of the light in the diamonds on her fingers as 
she did so. 

The conversation had taken a turn for the better. 
Marcella, who was sitting before a writing-table near the 
window, turned round. Her cousin was unnecessarily 
frank, but Marcella was not easily offended. 

*' You * really fancy ' what, Maud ? " 

** I really fancy that one of the long, straight gowns 
in black like those she wears might suit me." 

" Extremely well," said Marcella, amiably. 

'* But she's tall, you know ; tall, and rather big — not 
too big, because she is graceful. The children are so 
happy with her, she never bothers me with complaints, 
she never finds fault. She seems as patient — as — pa- 
tient as " 

"A donkey," suggested Miss Russell. "That was 
rude, Maud ; I'm so sorry, but I couldn't think of any 
other simile." 

" I don't know why you think her stupid," returned 
Lady Wollastan, tartly. "She knows French and Italian 
perfectly. She sings and plays, Mr. Le Terier told me, 
like a professional." 

" An amateur who sings and plays like a profession- 
al " — Marcella laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 
" One often hears of them, Maud, but we don't hear 
them. But if she is really good, why do you keep her 
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shut up in the school-room ? She would be a godsend 
after dinner in the drawing-room. She might accom- 
pany Mr. Reeves- Power to-night ; then you would have 
no difficulty, and Luttrell would be pleased." 

Luttrell was the link between the cousins; the 
thought of him cemented their friendship, making Mar- 
cella patient, and Lady Wollastan amiable. 

Miss Russeirs teens were glories of the past ; two 
younger sisters of hers had made their courtesies to their 
Queen, and the youngest of the trio was about to be 
married. It was now time that one of those many flir- 
tations of hers should be brought to a matrimonial cli- 
max ; it was a dismal conclusion, but a wise one. Mar- 
cella intended to make a good match ; she intended to 
do well for herself. She would make many sacrifices to 
attain possession of the flesh-pots of Egypt — the flesh- 
pots were there, but just out of reach ; with a little prac- 
tice, with a little leisure in which to manoeuvre for their 
capture, she should succeed in making them her own. 
She was not at all offended by Mr. Wollastan's tardiness ; 
she quite understood it. She toid herself that she under- 
stood Luttrell, and could make him happy enough; man- 
aging, meanwhile, to be quite content herself. There 
were some drawbacks about the prospect, for he had oc- 
casional moods in which he was very disagreeable, puz- 
zling and surprising Marcella, and seeming very hard to 
satisfy. Marcella knew all about Mrs. Verriers, but she 
did not resent her existence. Marcella was a philoso- 
pher ; she did not cry for the moon, she was satisfied 
with a candle, and was prepared to snuff it herself should 
the wick require such attention. 

Every one who knew them knew that Miss Russell 

and Mr. Wollastan were on the high-road to matrimony; 

every one was watching to see when they would join 

hands. It was an open secret — like all Lady Wollastan's 
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secrets— that her husband and herself were anxious for the 
match, and did all they could to further its development. 

Sir James was fond of Marcella ; he made much of 
her, and liked to have her with him. Marcella was clever 
and pleasant ; she had a great deal to say, and was never 
too shy to say it. She helped Lady Wollastan to enter- 
tain her guests ; in a hundred unobtrusive ways she was 
useful. She had tact ; that essential " society " qualifi- 
cation, adaptability ; in fact, she was so adapting and 
so adaptable, that she herself was sometimes puzzled as 
to whether there was indeed a true genuine woman be- 
neath the counterfeit persons who passed among her ac- 
quaintances for Marcella Russell. Did she possess any, 
or so much as one, of the different characteristics she 
assumed ? The question did not trouble her, but the re- 
flection was interesting. 

Lady Wollastan 's helpless and appealing manner was 
manner, and nothing more. As long as her purpose ex- 
isted, she had the tenacity of a child in effecting it, but 
"the pity and wonder of it was" that the purpose 
chaif]ged as lightly as the wind. No argument, no rea- 
son, no prayer could alter that which by courtesy was 
known as Lady Wollastan's mind, and yet it did change, 
mysteriously, repeatedly, and unexpectedly. 

Marcella's position at Hembury Fort was proof 
against her cousin's caprice. As long as she chose to 
stay there she was welcome, not only as a prospective 
daughter-in-law, but because she was useful ; Lady Wol- 
lastan could not do without her. Such anxieties as are 
the inevitable lot of such women as nominally head a 
large household were sustained by Marcella; she had 
the wit and energy her cousin lacked. 

At Marcella's suggestion Lady Wollastan frowned. 

"I have asked Miss Nugent to come down to the 
drawing-room — you know that I always try to be kind 
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to her — ^but she has refused. I couldn't ask her again, 
could I?" 

" I should not ask her, Maud. She is probably shy. 
I should tell her to come, and the reason why you want 
her." 

" She is in mourning ; she has just lost her mother." 

" Is that any reason why she should not accompany 
a violinist ? There is no violent dissipation in playing 
for Mr. Reeves-Power ; on the contrary, I should think 
it a good tonic for a bleeding heart. He's an eccentric 
bore ; very ugly, too, and very disagreeable — he looks 
faint when I sing, which is affectatioriy — sheer affectation. 
Luttrell thinks his music is divine, because it is the fash- 
ion to think so ; he will be cross if you do not provide 
an accompanist ; there is no one else in the house who 
would play or who could play, for such a great gun. 
Why — here is Luttrell," for just at this moment that 
gentleman came into the room. " Luttrell, Mr. Reeves- 
Power's violin is on Maud's mind. Who is to accompany 
him this evening ? " 

" Oh, any one," said he, with the irritating noncha- 
lance of an absent mind. Wolf was at his heels, and he 
left the door open. Lady Wollastan shivered. " Where 
is my father, Miladi ? I was told he was here ; I want 
to see him." 

"I don't know where he is; please shut the door, 
Luttrell. Oh ! you are covered with snow ; don't come 
near, you will give me neuralgia." 

" I have been snowballed by those children of yours 
— they are making a snow-man on the pleasaunce. 
Thomas is helping them and Niobe is looking on. If 
you two would go out for a walk instead of frowsting 
in this furnace, you would look, if it were possible, even 
more lovely than you do just now." 

He was leaving the room, but Marcella stopped him. 
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He was by no means a devout lover, and sometimes his 
indifference cut her vanity ; but she would cheer herself 
by remembering that devout lovers often blossom into 
husbands the reverse of devout. 

She got up from her writing-table and faced him. 

"Wait, Luttrell," she said, in her brisk, imperious 
way, "and listen. You idle men are always too busy to 
do anything. I am not expecting such a sacrif!t:e, I only 
want your advice. You have asked Mr. Reeves-Power 
here — all you musical people pretend to enjoy his fiddling 
— whom do you propose should accompany him ? " 

Marcella's vigor and command of manner always 
amused Mr. WoUastan. He knew that she could be 
gentle and diffident if she found that gentleness and 
diffidence suited his mood ; she was kind enough to wish 
to please him — and sometimes he was pleased. He closed 
the door and obediently waited. 

"Marcella suggests that Miss Nugent should play 
for him," Lady WoUastan said, kneeling down by the 
fire and coughing ; " but she never comes down to the 
drawing-room; she doesn't want to come, poor girl. 
How could I ask her ? " 

" Can't Mrs. Playfair accompany ? " 

" She has refused. She played for Mr. Reeves-Power 
last year, and he swore at her." 

''Marcella!'' 

" If he didn't swear, he looked it ; that comes to the 
same thing." 

" He's a hasty-tempered fellow," said Luttrell, with 
a smile, "or I would accompany him myself." 

" If you did there would be bloodshed," she retorted, 
glancing at him with great kindness in her blue eyes, 
which atoned for the asperity of her words ; " your tem- 
per, Luttrell, is not your strongest point.** 

" Reeves-Power is such a swiell ; I am meek with my 
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betters. You ought to know that, Marcella* Have I 
ever kicked when you bullied me ? " 

" So you will play, Luttrell ? " his step-mother put in ; 
the preliminaries of a match, however pleasing the con- 
summation, are a little tiresome to superintend. 

" I distinctly refuse." 

" Then," urged Miss Russell, " why not have Niobe 
— the governess ? " 

" How do you know she is any good ? " 

" Maud says she plays the cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music — like a 
professional." 

"It is quite true," said Lady Wollastan, who was 
chagrined at the skepticism of the others. " When I en- 
gaged her I was assured that she was a first-rate musi- 
cian. Wasn't I, Marcella ? " 

" Vou have told me so." 

" That settles the question ; you must have her." 

" Maud is ridiculously tender - hearted," Marcella 
said; the accusation was not unpleasing — Lady Wol- 
lastan smiled. " Niobe's lover is dead, and therefore 
she is to be shut away up-stairs for the rest of her life. 
Why should she, poor soul, be doomed to break her 
heart for a longer space of time than other people ? A 
broken heart mends in three months— eh, Luttrell ? " 

Marcella's judgment erred when she quoted Mr. 
Wollastan's own sentiments to him. He himself was 
bitter against the blind ignorance which found either 
depth or constancy in a woman. It pleased him to 
sneer at many things which he would prefer his friends 
to revere. To pick holes oneself and to see your neigh- 
bor pick holes is not the same thing at all. By the first 
you manifest your own acuteness, the second threatens 
your own position, for are there no spots in your shir 
ing sphere which may, presently, be fingered ? 
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Marcella's speech grated on him. 

" Not her lover," Lady Wollastan corrected. ** I 
have told you two or three times that it was her mother. 
She was a Le Terier, poor thing, a distant cousin of your 
father's, Luttrell." 

"How odd!" Marcella said. "Isn't that odd? 
Your first governess, Maud, and a connection. Please 
be very careful; don't get jealous and renew the curse, 
for heaven's sake, now that the ghost is laid." 

" Is she laid ? Not a bit of it, Marcella. My man 
saw her a night or two ago ; heard the scream and did 
the whole thing properly." 

"Luttrell, don't talk nonsense. You know it isn't 
true." 

" Well, I fancied it was more beer than bogy, perhaps. 
I must send him off, only he is such a good servant ; he 
is handier drunk than most men sober." 

Fortunately the Hembury Fort ghost was not an in- 
mate of the house ; she was an open-air apparition. 
Among the Wollastans themselves it was the fashion to 
laugh at her. She was a family joke, but the servants 
spoke of her with respect, if not with positive awe, and 
not one of the maids for a year's wage would pass alone 
at night the glen in which she was said to roam. This 
glen was a quarter of a mile from the house. It was 
thickly wooded ; at its base a deep stream, overhung by 
crumbling banks, and bush, and fern, crawled sluggishly 
in a muddy bed. Tradition said that on every night in 
the year the light figure of a woman was to be seen flit- 
ting, kingfisher fashion, about the water and uttering 
groans and moans that set the owls hooting in response. 
But upon the 25th of June, the anniversary of this rest- 
less woman's death, she emerged from the glen, made 
her way to the Peacock-walk, where she paced to and 
fro till dawn, and occasionally, once in ten years or so, 
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by way of reminding the family of her presence, shrieked 
those three traditional shrieks which, if they were heard 
at all, were uncommonly like the cries of the fleshy and 
visible feathered denizens of the terrace. Those three 
screams heralded misfortune — or were said to do so. 

** Once, twyce, thryce, let the peacocke cry, 
In bedde no Wollastan mayde shaU die," 

was a rhyme which was as old and as well known as the 
ghost herself. 

The foundation from which this fantastic tale had 
birth was no myth, but a circumstance so tragic and so 
discreditable to the honor of the family, that the Wollas- 
tans were still shy of the story ; they might allude to it 
themselves, but they preferred their friends to forget it. 

Among the pictures in the gallery was to be seen a 
broad bare-panel from which a portrait had been banished 
in disgrace. This banished portrait lay incrusted with 
the dust and cobwebs of a century upon its face, in an un- 
used attic. It represented a very beautiful woman, whose 
dark eyes could melt with love or burn with anger, more 
hotly than was comfortable for those whom she loved, 
or safe for those whom she hated. The subject — the 
original of the picture — was Anita, a lady of Spanish ex- 
traction, whom Sir Revel Wollastan, successor to the 
founder of Hembury Fort, and second baronet, had met 
on his travels, loved and married at a very early age. 
She had borne him three children, a daughter and two 
sons. 

Living in the house as governess to Sir Revel's chil- 
dren, was an orphan girl of her employer's kin, named 
Beatrix Wollastan, very poor, very lovely, and, though 
Lady Wollastan had not thought so, virtuous. 

Whether Sir Revel gave just cause for jealousy did 
not transpire, but his wife, who loved him as the South- 
ern women can love — most passionately — grew jealor 
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of his young cousin. How, why, and wherefore this un- 
happy feeling had birth no one had known, but it took 
deep root and bore black fruit. 

Upon one June day Sir Revel and Lady Wollastan 
set off to journey to London. The expedition was an- 
nual, and had been long anticipated. At an early stage 
of the road their coach broke down, and they were com- 
pelled to return to Hembury Fort. Their route led by 
the glen ; it was evening, and as they reached the shadow 
of the trees, a scream reached their ears. " That is Bea- 
trix's voice," Sir Revel was heard to say. Anita scouted 
the idea. But the cry was repeated, and Sir Revel leaped 
from the carriage and rushed into the wood. He had 
been right enough ; the voice was the voice of Beatrix, 
and the cry they had heard was her death-cry. She lay 
dead, newly strangled, in the brushwood by the stream. 
The murderer, a varlet in Lady Wollastan's employ, had 
no time to make off. Sir Revel dragged him out of the 
bushes and stabbed him to the heart. And there he died, 
but not until he had accused his mistress of her share in 
the deed, and shown the purse of gold — her purse of gold 
— with which she had bribed him to her wishes. 

How the lady fled to Spain to escape justice ; how Sir 
Revel lived in retirement at Hembury Fort until his 
death ; how a paper, upon which these words were writ- 

^^^ — '• No daughter bom 

But lives to mourn 
And dies forlorn. 
No rest in bed 
For dying head. 
God's vengeance 
Is their inheritance. 
By water and fire 
His wrath expire — " 

was found mysteriously fixed to the portrait of the mur- 
deress; and how every misfortune, every scrap of ill- 
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lack which in the course of years befell the family, was 
set at the door of the revengeful Beatrix (until her ill 
deeds set Anita's in the shade), were matters of Wollas- 
tan history. 

This was the story to which Marcella had alluded. 
" A land where people dread a curse," was not her land, 
and the century in which she lived was such an intelli- 
gent and discerning century, wherein each seeming mys- 
tery had been so satisfactorily and lucidly explained 
away, that nothing need surprise or impress any one. 
The only wonder being that wise men and women are 
not making worlds and floating them more easily — and 
more securely — than a nitrate king can float a company. 

" I wish you would not keep Marshall," Lady Wollas- 
tan said ; '^ as Marcella says, it is such a bad example." 

" Next time he gets drunk he shall go. I have told 
him so ; he will have to leave at a moment's notice." 

" You do everything in such a hurry, Luttrell." 

" Not — always, Marcella." 

She had the grace to blush; it was a very accom- 
plished grace. Luttrell got up. 

" I must be off, I want to find my father," he said. " I 
suppose I had better draw the stables first, so I shall pass 
the pleasaunce. Shall I tell your governess that she will 
be wanted to-night, Miladi ? " 

" I don't think it is very kind," she answered, plaint- 
ively. " I want you to hear her play ; but she won't 
like playing, will she ? " 

" It's no Jtreat," said Marcella, " but some one must 
do it." 

" I{ she plays well she will love it," Mr. Wollastan 
briefly asserted from the doorway ; " you all delight in 
showing off." 

When he had gone Lady Wollastan was unkind about 
him. 
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" I do not believe I could have married Luttrell," she 
said, with strong distaste, " myself. He rubs me up the 
wrong way, Marcella; I never quite know what he 
means or what he likes. Why do you let him be so 
rude?" 

" Men who abuse women are the men who try hardest 
to please them." Miss Russell returned to the writing- 
table and took up her pen. She had a charming back, 
her hair was neat, there was never a lock out of place 
or a curl loosened, her serge dress fitted her perfectly, 
her cuffs and collars were stiff and trim, she was never 
disheveled, never ruffled. Her clothes grew on her, so 
to speak, and never grew straggled; she was always 
fresh, spruce, and thoroughly alive. Lady Wollastan 
was looking at her back impatiently. 

" I believe, Marcella, that you hate Luttrell." 

" 1 think I may as well postpone loving him too pas- 
sionately till to-morrow, Maud. I must finish this letter. 
I — I wish I did hate Luttrell — ^you know better." 

"He came in covered with snow," she grumbled, 
flicking at the door where Mr. Wollastan had been stand- 
ing with her handkerchief ; " men are so messy. Ring 
for Thomas, Marcella." 

She obeyed. 

"And Luttrell has gone back to snowball, Maud. 
Niobe's tear-drenched eyes are fine, you know." 

But Miss Russell was wrong. When Luttrell reached 
the pleasaunce the snowballing was at an end. Both 
the governess and children had disappe^ed; half a 
snow-man was the only person about, so he forgot his 
intention, forgot his message, and forgot Mr. Reeves- 
Power. On entering the drawing-room that evening 
just as dinner was announced he met the musician and, 
with a sudden qualm, remembered Miss Nugent. 



CHAPTER V. 

STRAIN NOT YOUR BOW BEYOND ITS BENT, LEST IT 

BREAK. 

" He set the reed pipe to his lips, and lo ! ' 

The wreck of landscape took a rosy glow, 
And Life and Love, and gladness that Love brings 
Laughed in the music like a child that sings/' 

Austin Dobson. 

The snow-man had been left incomplete upon the 
pleasaunce, for Elidora breaking suddenly from laughter 
into tears had flung herself on the trampled snow, crying 
that her fingers were " full of pricklers and toothache " ; 
So Ursula had taken the sufferer indoors, had chafed the 
frozen fingers until the pain had gone, and then with 
the little girl beside her had superintended Bay as he 
made the toast for tea. 

The work-instinct is so apparent in children, idleness 
seems to be an acquired taste ; surely Nature intended 
her sons to be sons of toil, and not to grudge their 
labor, but to glory in it. To see Bay holding the quiv- 
ering toasting-fork in dangerous proximity to the bars, 
to see the anxious excitement with which he incessantly 
examined the slice of bread — which was smoked here, 
blackened there, ill-done everywhere — to see how he 
congratulated himself on his own skill, and to see how 
he gave his successes to Elidora while he himself ate his 
failures with apparent relish, was a sight of which M* 
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Nugent did not tire ; surely that vast energy would flow 
some day into a channel in which it might turn a wheel 
to some purpose. 

Now tea was over; the children had been to the 
drawing-room for their hour of grown-up society, 
had returned, rather wild and obstreperous, as usual, 
and had been taken to bed by Alice, the school-room 
maid. 

Miss Nugent, as Lady Wollastan had told Marcella, 
shirked none of her duties. On the contrary, she some- 
times exceeded them, for she would linger in her bed- 
room, which led by a door and two shallow steps into 
the night nursery, until the children fell asleep, and then, 
shading her candle with her hand, would steal to their 
bedside and kiss them softly, smoothing the bedclothes 
with a tender, careful hand before she left them. 

It was not so very long since Isla's childhood ; she, 
too, had in her time fought against sleep as they fought, 
grudging him the many hours of sweet life he wrenched 
from her keeping. It was different now ; she was more 
than reconciled to him ; he was her friend ; he was wel- 
come to as many, of hex hours as he, of his courtesy, 
would accept. 

Alice, who waited on the school-room and who 
brought Miss Nugent her supper when the family dined, 
had frank compassion for the ambiguous position of the 
young lady, who joined neither the glittering drawing- 
room company nor in the boisterous frolics of the serv- 
ants' hall. Compassion, however delicately proffered, 
suited no mood of Ursula's, but she listened patiently to 
Alice's condolences, and, if she sometimes winced, no 
one was the wiser. 

That particular evening Alice was in a hurry. She 
placed a tray of supper for one — that melancholy meal — 
upon the table, and remarking — 
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" It's 'umdrum in the country, miss, very 'umdrum, 
and it's lonely up here so far away. I can't abear this 
house, it's like a terrace rolled into one," flounced off to 
the work-room to resume a chat with the maids there — 
where the blessing of a garrulous and unbridled tongue 
was appreciated. 

Miss Nugent was sitting by the fire with a book in 
her hand and the cat, Tim, upon her knee. She looked 
round her, at the pictures, at the books, at the gay hang- 
ings, at the bird asleep in his cage, at the red glow of 
the quiet fire. With one hand she was stroking Tim, his 
contented purr was maintained by her caressing fingers, 
Alice had pitied her for being lonely — she was, when 
she came to think of it, a little lonely. It would never 
do to pity herself; a little self-compassion is a great 
luxury, but it is expensive, it shatters a hoard of cour- 
age and control. 

She dropped her eyes to her book and went on read- 
ing. In the old days she had not cared for books. She 
had liked her sunshine, happiness, love, laughter first 
hand, not reflected ; the sad stories were uselessly de- 
pressing. She had been given to day-dreaming, but she 
had loved her own imaginings, and had taken no inter- 
est in those that she found in print. 

Now, all was changed ; to be taken out of herself, to 
forget fact in fiction, or to learn how living people felt 
and how they lived, to see those sublime " footprints in 
the sands of time " into which she aspired to tread, re- 
freshed and braced her. 

When she was alone she turned from her world to 
the world of books ; it was a pleasant turning. For there 
love neither changes nor dies, there friends are always 
faithful, there no low-spoken acquaintance need jostle 
us, there noble lives and noble thoughts shine clear anc* 
bright and shine for ever. We reign sole despots 
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our world of books, and sometimes, like other mortal 
despots, misuse our power. 

Ursula was never lukewarm ; whatever she did, she 
did thoroughly. She was a voracious reader — she read 
while she ate her supper ; she read on, forgetting every- 
thing in the love-story before her. She was entirely 
absorbed in her book when a tap at the door startled 
her. 

" Come in," she said absently, and Mr. Wollastan 
came in. 

Her head was full of love ; her thoughts flew to Mrs. 
Verriers and the story of which Lady Wollastan spoke 
without reserve. She remembered that this man stand- 
ing on the threshold had suffered all the lively misery 
through which the author of her romance had tragically 
piloted his hero, before she wondered what he came for 
and what he wanted. 

Certainly his forehead was rugged, and his mouth 
was hard. But would a romantic sufferer look so sleek, 
so prosperous, so debonair ? Would a romantic sufferer 
smile so kindly on his neighbor ? Would he wear so 
glossy a shirt - front, such an irreproachable collar ? 
Would he not rather be unshaved, unshorn, unkempt, 
with bent shoulders, bowed head, and hollow voice ? It 
is disappointing, misleading, when people present masks, 
not faces, for our benefit. 

These reflections coursed at lightning speed through 
Isla's brain as she laid her book upon her knee and 
asked — 

" Am I wanted, Mr. Wollastan ? " 

" Yes ; I had a message for you from Lady Wollas- 
tan. I went to the pleasaunce this afternoon to give it 
you, but you had gone, and till an hour ago I clean for- 
got all about it." 

Miss Nugent was a good deal startled. 
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** What is the message ? " 

" Reeves-Power, the violinist, is staying in the house, 
and Lady Wollastan wants you to play for him — to 
accompany him — if you will." 

It was from sheer good-nature, Mr. Wollastan told 
himself, that he had left his wine and his fellows on pur- 
pose to give Lady Wollastan *s message himself to Miss 
Nugent. It was through his blundering she had not re- 
ceived it long ago — a message of that description from 
a servant would sound arbitrary — he had made the mis- 
take ; he would rectify it. As soon as the ladies left the 
dinner-table he hurried up to the school-room. 

If Ursula thought of Mrs. Verriers as he stood upon 
the threshold, he did not. He was pitying Isla herself; 
in the midst of that numerous household she sat apart, 
alone. She did not belong to his world ; she was in it, 
but not of it. He had left a noisy, lively party ; he had 
left Marcella Russell's side; his ears were full of her 
sparkling voice and clear laughter. Under the same 
roof, not a hundred yards away, he found this serious 
maiden sitting silent, seemingly content, and alone. It 
was a great shame, he concluded ; had Isla been less 
handsome it is probable he would have been less sym- 
pathetic. 

When she heard the message she turned rather pale. 
She had not touched the piano for many months ; she 
was afraid to touch it ; she knew what memories lingered 
in the melodies she loved, and were bound up in the 
notes of music. 

" When does she want me ? " 

"Directly — this evening — as soon as we go to the 
drawing-room." He was watching her intently ; he was 
an observant man ; he prided himself on his penetration, 
and saw that this unexpected demand upon her resources 
disturbed her exceedingly. 
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" Reeves-Power's name is formidable," he went on 
soothingly; "perhaps you don't feel quite up to the 
work. I don't — no one in the house does." 

" If Lady Wollastan wishes me to play, I can play," 
she said, gravely. In her calm self-reliance she might 
have been a dethroned princess, too proud to complain 
of her fallen fortunes, and with a regal power in reserve 
from which her gentleness and self-control alike arose. 

" You look tired ; if you have a headache," he sug- 
gested, " I would explain to Lady Wollastan why you 
could not come." 

" I am not tired, thank you ; I have no headache, and 
I will come. Where shall I come ? To the red draw- 
ing-room ? " 

" Yes, — thanks very much ; — don't hurry ; any time 
will do." 

Ursula's hazel eyes were pleasant to meet ; they 
said more than her voice, they were deep and true ; they 
told nothing to the disadvantage of their proprietress. 

On his way down-stairs Mr. Wollastan wondered 
what had so distressed her. Not the public test of her 
powers, for he had given her a loophole through which 
she might have escaped the ordeal, and of which she had 
refused to avail herself ; there could be no doubt that 
she was concerned at the prospect, but she would not 
evade it. He was puzzled. Did she wish to exhibit her 
talent, or was she too proud to own her incapacity? 
Good heavens! what would be the effect on Reeves- 
Power should the latter hypothesis prove correct ? 

The first thing Isla did when the door closed was to 
look in the glass. She looked with an anxious glance 
of scrutiny — there was no smirking self-satisfaction in 
her prinking. Then she went to her room and changed 
her dress. Her dresses were all much alike — long, 
straight, and ungarnished. A glimpse of her fair neck 
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was to be seen through the one she donned, and the 
hanging sleeves fell away from her white arms, baring 
them to the elbow. Her thin face was very pale ; her 
ey& dark and troubled ; her hair was the only bright 
thing about her ; its sunny curls and twists were bound 
artistically, not too tightly, and tidily to her head. 

All the while she was dressing she argued fiercely 
with herself ; she defied her own fears. What could the 
music say to her which she did not already know ? She 
could be shown no fresh aspect of her loss. " Who has 
nothing, fears nothing ** — of what then was she afraid ? 
Had the love of life and its attendant hopes and fears 
trickled back clandestinely into her veins and asserted 
its power to feel pain and pleasure as of yore ? Has 
the human heart the nine lives of a cat ? Will no weight, 
however momentous, crush the bounce out of it ? is it 
impossible to strangle the elasticity in the structure ? 
Will it fight for happiness as long as a throb is left in it ? 
She rather feared it would. 

After again scrutinizing her reflection in the looking- 
glass, she left the room and started on her way. She 
walked very slowly through the silent corridor. Very 
slowly she descended that beautiful old staircase from 
whence griffins, sea-monsters, and dolphins stared, grim 
and mute, upon her. Knights and ladies looked down 
from the paneled walls, with supreme indifference, upon 
the passers-by. The air for them must be throbbing, 
vibrating to dead memories ; one lonely woman, throw- 
ing her flitting shadow on them as she moved past, was 
not worth a glance — they had seen many, many such. 
Very slowly she crossed the wide hall, where trophies of 
war and chase, helmets, breast armor and suits of mail, 
pick-axe, club and mace, were hung to the honor of 
bloodthirsty ancestry, and made her way to an arched 
doorway which led to an ante-room. She pushed open 
6 
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the heavy door of split oak, untouched by plane, but 
boldly fashioned by chisel and hammer, and entered a 
long, narrow room, the length of which she traversed 
with quickened paces. Through this she reached a ves- 
tibule hung with tapestry ; she pulled the faded tapestry 
aside from the door which it concealed, and drawing a 
long breath she turned the handle, and crossing the 
threshold found herself in a world between which and 
herself the great gulf — caste — was fixed. 

It seemed a light-hearted, merry world ; it made a 
great deal of noise and laughed a great deal. Ursula 
had entered it by a side way ; the genuine inhabitants 
entered the red drawing-room through the hall and the 
library. On that account, perhaps, neither Sir James nor 
Lady Wollastan noticed her entrance ; they were at the 
other end of the room and they were both talking. 

A group of palms and exotics stood between Ursula 
and the piano, at which Miss Russell was seated. A 
moment later there was a hush through the people, and 
Marcella began to sing. 

She had a pretty voice ; she sang " Si vaus n'avez rien 
h ffu dirty* just as it should be sung, with piquant anima- 
tion. A knot of men, among whom Mr. Wollastan was 
standing, were grouped round her. 

Ursula went a pace nearer the palms and waited un- 
til the song should be finished. She did not quite know 
what course of action was expected from her ; she had 
no experience of this new duty — the position was alto- 
gether strange. She supposed that some one would 
presently see her, and that then she should receive her 
instructions. She hoped that she would not be compelled 
to wait for those instructions very long ; her heart was 
beating too fast, and her hands were so cold. Her 
frame of mind would not allow her to take interest 
in her surroundings, though the red drawing-room. 
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and, indeed, some of the people in it, were worth in- 
spection. 

The walls of the room were painted a dull red, which 
was relieved by a border of circular shields emblazoned 
with the quarterings of the family, which ran round the 
walls below the pictures. These pictures were framed 
in massive gilt. Though faces long dead looked down 
on the scene, yet it was no place " for haunting memo- 
ries of past lives.'* It was brilliantly lighted ; on the 
carved and inlaid tables, on the buhl and ebony cabi- 
nets, were set Etruscan vases, rare china, caskets, ves- 
sels of crystal and Florentine work ; Eastern rugs and 
Turkey carpets covered the floor ; flowers were every- 
where, and in profusion everywhere, and the room was 
peopled with a crew of " fair women and brave men." 

Hembury Fort hospitality was popular ; the Wollas- 
tans had a well-assorted house party, and the neighbors 
who had come to dinner were congenial — every one was 
in good humor and easy to please. 

Ursula was a stranger and an alien ; and though no 
one had " heaved 'alf a brick at her," she could not have 
felt more forlorn even if she had had to 4odge danger- 
ous missiles of that description. 

When the song was over the whole room was, in one 
moment, a ripple of voices and laughter ; involuntarily 
Isla smiled in unison with her fellows. Then she saw 
Miss Russell get up from her seat at the piano ; she 
guessed what was coming and smiled no more. Marcella 
brought her her orders ; she was Lady Wollastan's aide- 
de-camp, 

« If you are ready, Miss Nugent " she said, " Mr. 
Reeves- Power will play now." 

« Certainly." 

Ursula followed Marcella to the piano, and was in- 
troduced to the violinist. Then Marcella, accompanied 
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by Mr. Wollastan, and followed by one or two of the 
men who had been listening with such pleasure to " Si 
V0U5 fCavez rien h me dire^** walked away down the room, 
leaving the neighborhood of the piano, at which Ursula 
and Mr. Reeves-Power stood side by side. " It was not 
absolutely necessary that Mr. Reeves-Power should be a 
gentleman, and occasionally he wasn't " — he might skimp 
ceremony with his accompanist, and he availed himself 
of this privilege. 

Without disguise he scrutinized her face, figure, and 
the artistic hands from which she was drawing off her 
gloves. Then with perfunctory briefness he put her 
through her musical facings; the jargon of his world 
was not new to her nor incomprehensible ; her answers 
were satisfactory. He opened a sheet of music and 
showed her its contents, 
• '• Do you know that ? " 

*' Only by name." 

" Humph ! We'll have something you know better 
than by name. Of course, if you play at all, you play 
Chopin, Wagner, Schumann ? " 

" I will play whatever you wish me to play," she an- 
swered, with the humility which has its foundation in pride. 

From beneath his music-charged brow he cast a keen 
glance at her, 

" In that case," he said, replacing the original music 
on the piano, " we will have this. If you feel Norwegian 
music it will please you." 

The awful, but essential, preliminary to his art was 
condensed by his masterly hand. In more simple lan- 
guage he soon tuned up, and in a perfect silence, a dead 
silence, the music began. 

Then followed what seemed to Ursula like a flight to 
the gates of heaven and a flutter back to the confines 
of earth — nay, more, a sickening fall to Hades. 
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People are fond of translating into trite words the 
concord of sweet sounds ; no doubt they do so to their 
own satisfaction. But does music speak of its own voice 
to men ? Does it teach strange truth, or expound the 
heart of the composer ? I think not, for it tells a differ- 
ent tale to every ear ; each mind has its own interpreta- 
tion for the melody. 

To some of the Hembury Fort audience it was ap- 
parent that a man with dank, docile hair, ridged like the 
surface of a plowed field from recent contact with a 
comb, a face colorless, flavorless, expressionless as a 
suet-pudding, and somewhat of that dingy complexion, 
stood, huddled on one side in a crumpled attitude, fid- 
dling. Up and down the instrument his restless bow 
was climbing, sometimes leaping, sometimes lagging, 
sometimes flying, sometimes dying, but always making a 
good deal of sound considering the dearth of tune. It 
was the fashion to listen to such music, so they listened 
(fashion is a hard master), hoping the thing was not of 
indefinite length, and that before long they might hear 
the sound of their own voices again, which sound, to 
their ears, seemed preferable to any other. 

To Sir James Wollastan the music spoke of bygone 
years. It spoke to him of his youth and the hopes of 
youth; in it he heard voices long silent, dead faces 
smiled at him, dead hands touched his. It spoke of the 
life that had promised so fair, and had been — bearable, 
like the lives of other men ; it spoke of his little children, 
of his great love for them ; it spoke of coming partings, 
and it whispered of rest. 

To his son it spoke gently, but it dragged unwelcome 
shadows forth, and sharpened his sight to see them. He 
saw a restless boy leaning against a couch on which his 
mother lay dying ; he heard the words she spoke, listen- 
ing again with the faith of a little child as he had listened 
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long ago to. her sweet voice. He saw that lonely boy 
grow into manhood ; he saw him rushing upon life with 
hot haste — and shuddered. The boy had set out well 
garnered with high hopes, and his feet set straight 
enough. He turned aside, — he struggled, and returned ; 
again he wandered — wandered out of sight. And when 
he saw him next it was with standard lowered, aspirations 
smirched, pure purpose spotted with the world; poor 
boy, he pitied him. 

It spoke to Miss Russell, and set her wondering 
whether she should really be quite happy with Luttrell, 
or whether she might not seek for something more satis- 
fying than a position as his wife. She looked across at 
poor Jack White, with whom she had been flirting for so 
many, many months, and wished — and wished that Hem- 
bury Fort was his ! It spoke to Ursula, answering the 
notes beneath her fingers like a living voice. It seemed 
like the echo of the despair, the anguish, the loneliness 
through which she had patiently stumbled ; but it did 
not comfort; it threatened, warned, defied her. Her 
heart beat and swelled, and seemed to break ; she could 
not bear it. 

The music touched little Lady Wollastan ; she wished 
clever men would have their hair cut, and she sighed. 

Suddenly the melody jarred ; there was a sympathetic 
ripple of dismay among the audience, followed by a 
clash — a clash of discord, in the music. Such as knew 
what this meant frowned and looked toward the pianist ; 
the sheet of music hid her face, but Mr. Reeves- Power's 
dingy skin had grown scarlet. 

" Time ! time ! " he bawled, stamping upon the floor 
with a sort of uncontrolled despair. " Where are you ? 
Good God ! what an exhibition." 

Poor unfortunate Ursula, the tears which had blinded 
her eyes fell on her stumbling hands and cleared her 
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sight. In an instant she had recovered her place and her 
self-command, but, alas! too late. Mr. Reeves-Power, 
with an exaggerated gesture of horror, had lowered his 
violin ; it hung silent in his left hand ; in his right he 
held the bow with a suggestive grip. He turned away, 
speechless with anger ; if he had seen her face he might 
have read there a tribute to his art and been somewhat 
mollified. 

As the ground did not open and swallow her up, 
Ursula maintained her seat on the music-stool, while the 
outraged musician placed his violin in its case, snapped 
the lock with a click, and strode off down the room 
toward his hostess. 

The audience were discreetly dense and estimably 
talkative; they good-naturedly exercised their discre- 
tion. The poor girl had bungled, and Mr. Reeves- 
Power had lost his temper ; the^^^^ was neither unusu- 
al nor interesting — they first ignored and then forgot it. 

But Ursula never forgot that eternal interval that 
passed before she was free to make her escape and hide 
her humbled head. She stood by the piano waiting; a 
hot, impatient sense of wrong within did not affect her 
impassive bearing; it seemed a year — it was, as a matter 
of fact, three minutes — ^before Mr. Wollastan came over 
to her side and spoke to her. 

** Miss Russell is going to sing," he said. " Let me 
find a chair for you." 

" Will Lady Wollastan want me again ? " 

« I think not." 

" Then may I go ? " 

"Certainly you may; of course you may. Do just 
what you like." '^ 

" I am — rather tired. I should like to go." 

He walked with her to the door of the ante-room, 
which he opened for her. 
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"You have had a bad time," he said, consolingly. 
" I saw how it was — Reeves-Power never thinks of any 
blessed thing but himself. I was awfully annoyed, but 
what could I do ? " 

She lifted her hazel eyes, wet with recent tears, to his 
face, but whether in surprise or gratitude he could not 
tell, for she passed on without a word. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRE IN THE FLINT SHOWS NOT TILL IT IS STRUCK. 

The most selfish, most profitless, most merciless of this merciless 
world's recreations. A cruel pastime bom of idleness, and suckled by 
superfluous wealth. 

'TwAS a fine hunting day, and as balmy as May, (tra- 
ditional, not actual, May), which was as it should be, 
for the Blankshire hounds were to meet at Hembury 
Fort that Monday morning. Several days' steady frost 
had preceded the fixture, and caused a grinding anxiety 
to the household. Just, however, in the nick of time, 
the wind had veered from north to west, a gentle rain 
had set in, and the thaw was pronounced " capital " and 
complete. 

Now the rain had ceased, a humid, sprightly breeze 
was blowing, the winter sun shone mildly in a mild sky. 

Hembury Fort stood on rising ground ; its gray walls 
and mullioned-stone windows, its arches and battlements 
were clothed and hung with ivy. The pile of stately 
buildings was flanked by a steep hill, upon the summit 
of which, among bowlders of granite and stunted, wind- 
tormented pine trees, the traces of a Roman Fort, from 
whence the house derived its name, were to be seen. 

The view from the hill-top was very fine ; it was the 
highest point in Blankshire, and from thence you saw 
the famous vales of that county stretched in undulating 
woods and meadows for miles and miles around. Far 
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off they swelled into gentle hills which rose one above 
another ; blue mists softening their summits and spread- 
ing to the horizon; upon them played ever-changing 
lights and shadows; streaks of height sunshine faded 
into shade, and then again the shade was tipped with 
sunshine. 

From right and left, from north and south, dotting 
the green grass of the park with scarlet and white, the 
sportsmen and sportswomen of Blankshire were fast as- 
sembling; a great unrestful cluster of men and horses 
were gathered on the turf before the house, ^ouped 
between the bare elms. The trampling of horses was 
the predominating sound, but through it voices and occa- 
sional laughter broke. 

Fretting hunters were being led to and fro the drive 
immediately before the portico awaiting their owners, 
whose voices were to be heard from within. Such men 
and women as were already mounted talked to each 
other, all of one topic, all with one interest, all with the 
esprit de corps of a small field where strange faces are 
rare, and each knows his neighbor and his neighbor's 
horse. 

Bay, pompous with importance, and in charge of a 
groom, was walking his pony from one acquaintance of 
his to another ; every one had something kind to say to 
him, and he had a gracious smile for any one who cared 
to appropriate it ; he was too stately to speak much. 

Ellie and her governess were driving in the low 
school-room cart ; their pony, Mustard, was a good deal 
excited by so much smart company, and Isla had her 
hands full as she drove him among the waiting crowd 
around her. Elidora was grumbling, she wanted to ride, 
hunting on wheels was derogatory; she took all the 
neighbors into her confidence, and insisted that Isla 
should stop the pony every time she caught sight of 
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a familiar face The farmers were Elidora's favorite 
friends. 

" How do you do, Mr. Wilkins ? " she inquired of a 
red-faced, sturdy man on a rough gray horse. " I seed 
you ever so long ago. You are riding Dobbin — you 
always ride poor old Dobbin, don't you ? How are the 
little pigs — ? and the chaffer ? " 

Mr. Wilkins said — 

"They were as fine grow'd pigs as ever he'd seen, 
and he'd like Miss Wollastan to see 'em. « He had heard 
nothing^about the chaffer, but it were working just as 
usual so far as he knew." 

•* Father don't allow me to hunt, Mr. Wilkins ; he 
'lows Bays, and he's years and years younger than me. 
Do you 'low Nelly Wilkins to hunt ? " 

" Bless you, miss, Nelly wouldn't get on Dobbin for 
a king's ransom." 

Elidora, not wishing to wound the father, asked Miss 
Nugent, in a stage whisper, " whether Nelly Wilkins was 
afraid?" 

" We know^^w are not afraid, missie," said an old man 
who was standing near, " but you are a deal too precious 
to risk. There's no Wollastan," addressing Mr. Wilkins, 
" 'ull risk his daughter, they have not so many as they 
can afford to lose one. I saw the sister of her thrown 
off her pony in Capston brook, by Capston Common, and 
drowned in a foot of running water afore we could say 
* knife.' I saw Sir James pick her up; it's thirty years 
ago, and he looked as old that day as he does this." 

" 'Twas breaking her neck killed her, not the foot of 
water," said Mr. Wilkins, shortly. " They'll tell up any 
lie in these 'ere parts to suit themselves." 

Miss Nugent drove on. 

" It's about Luttrell's own sister they was talking," 
Ellie said ; " there's a picture of her in his room^ — a great. 
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big girl with roses and a straw hat. Oh, there is Lut- 
trell, and there is Cousin Marcella, and lots and lots of 
people." 

Marcella, trim, alert, and fragile — looking, as she was 
wont to do, at her best and happiest in her habit, had 
emerged accompanied by Mr. Wollastan, from the en- 
trance. He placed her in the saddle with possessive au- 
thority ; the other men who had come forward to greet 
her fell back, and Luttrell, mounting his hunter, rode 
out into the park by her side. 

Now the hunting field was a place in which Miss Rus- 
sell would gladly have dispensed with this gentleman in 
her train ; there she naturally and thoroughly enjoyed 
herself, with a personal satisfaction born of her own 
prowess, from which no comrade could detract, or which 
no comrade could increase. The nuisance of manoeu- 
vring for Luttrell's favor when she could be genuinely 
content without him irritated her. 

She leaned forward and patted her horse's chestnut 
neck caressingly with her little hand and smiled at her 
squire, thinking meanwhile what an ill-humored furrow 
that was on his forehead, and wondering why the man 
she liked least of so many men should be the one select- 
ed by a contrary fate as the most practicable husband. 

Hembury Fort was a haunt of detrimentals ; Lady 
Wollastan had no daughter to guard, and she liked 
plenty of men about the house. Marcella thought that 
younger sons always seemed to absorb the wit and hu- 
mor of the family. Luttrell could be pleasant enough if 
he liked ; but he so seldom did like, it was impossible to be 
sure of him. Nevertheless she looked very kindly upon 
him. 

"The hounds are behind time, Luttrell. There is 
nothing on earth I hate like being kept waiting. Ah, 
there they come — the beauties — now, we shall be off." 
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" How keen you are, Marcella ! " 

" Wasn't it your father who said that if there's no 
hunting in heaven he wouldn't care a straw to live 
there ? " 

" Not my father who said that — you know better, 
Marcella; he is old-fashioned; he has quite a respect 
for heaven — and the other place." 

" " Now, you are cross, Luttrell. 1 know my tastes 
should be higher, but I confide to you that hunting is the 
thing I love best in the world." 

"Better than your gowns, or your conquests, or 
yourself — or me^ Marcella ? " 

She cast -her eyes down ; he was sailing near the 
wind — what a blessing it would be to get it over ! 

But he went on speaking as she did not answer. 

" You won't believe me, but I have found myself a 
dozen miles from home on a spent horse, under cold 
rain, on a dark evening, and cursed the noble art of fox- 
hunting before now." 

** You began to feel for the fox," she answered. Her 
eyes were still downcast ; she was fidgeting a refractory 
button on her glove. " If I miss the run I am so pitiful." 

Meanwhile they were moving across the park. Soon 
they passed the lodge and turned into the high road. A 
long stream of hunters and hacks, equestrians and pe- 
destrians, with a stray carriage or two to break the line 
and clear a little breathing space in the narrow route, 
all making for the Capston coverts half a mile down the 
valley. 

"The field riding to covert might pass for the strag- 
gling retreat of a demoralized army," Luttrell said, run- 
ning his eye over the assembly at the rear of which his 
cousin and he were stationed. • " General disorder in the 
ranks, every man for himself, camp-followers, baggage- 
wagons, no discipline." 
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**I don't follow the idea." The conversation had 
/eered from the favorable quarter. "As it happens we 
are hunting — not being hunted." 

" Don't snub me, Marcella ; you are right, of course, 
-^you always are. To be sure we are on hunting intent. 
A good deal of preparation, a good deal of energy, a 
good deal of excitement and power collected to do one 
poor little quadruped to death — doesn't it strike you so, 
sometimes? The rhymsters — not the poets — the gods 
forbid — love the sport. They don't sing, * Is it womanly 
or weak, for a tear to wet the cheek, in the place where 
^ the small fox died?* — their sympathies are rather nar- 
row after all." 

Marcella laughed, but at heart she was bitter against 
him. 

" We Britons are a curious race ; we aim high ; we 
have noble ambitions." 

" N. B. This is meant for sarcasm," she quoted, still 
laughing. " Don't you think it would be better to keep 
such a tender heart as yours at home, Luttrell, if it pains 
you ? " Then, catching sight of his face, she added re- 
bukingly, " You are the straightest rider I know, and 
the keenest sportsman ; it is strange to hear you talking 
sentimentally." 

"Sentimentally, is it? I don't know; the word's 
rather difficult to define." 

Mr. WoUastan was not making himself agreeable, 
Marcella wished she could get rid of him. She was glad 
that Sir James chose that moment to join them. 

She liked Sir James ; he was guileless and depend- 
able. He believed in Marcella; he thought her the 
cleverest, frankest, kindest damsel in the world; she 
liked him, and also despised him for his faith in her. 

" I am so glad you have come, Sir James," she said, 
with an affectionate smile of welcome. " Luttrell is try- 
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ing to be satirical ; he is in an odious mood. Please, 
send him away." 

" My dear girl," said the culprit, penitently, " I was 
thinking aloud." 

" You have no business to think at a meet — has he, 
Sir James? He should make himself pleasant; that's 
the whole duty of man." 

But Sir James did not respond as he should have 
done. He was staring on ahead; he looked anxious and 
he was preoccupied. His son asked him whether any- 
thing had gone wrong. 

'* Not so far, but that governess can't keep Mustard 
in hand ; he's all over the place. A crowded meet isn't 
safe for Ellie, and the Colonel is on that kicking brute 
of his again. I wish you would oblige me, Luttrell, by 
riding on and telling Miss Nugent to turn off at the lane 
and drive home. They have seen enough now; they 
have been out for an hour. Elidora can't sit still, she 
fidgets incessantly ; look at her." 

" I can't see her," said Marcella. " Miss Nugent says 
she can play, and she says she can drive. Niobe's self- 
esteem seems her grandest accomplishment." 

" She's a pretty fair whip," Mr. Wollastan asserted ; 
" I have watched her." 

" Happy woman, to have found favor in your sight." 
She spoke with suflScient pique to gratify her com- 
panion's amour propre. Then she turned to Sir James 
and addressed him, while Mr. Wollastan rode on to de- 
liver Ursula her orders. 

The message was most unwelcome ; an undisciplined 
will does not take kindly to the cheerful submission and 
ready obedience which fit so gracefully on subordinate 
woman. Ursula was disappointed, grievously disap- 
pointed, for she was enjoying herself — enjoying every- 
thing. The excitement of a good-humored crowd is so 
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infectious. The scene was new to her ; the vigor, the 
strength, the curbed power of the eager horses, their happy 
riders, the pink coats in the sunshine, the alert faces, the 
freshness and the gaycty all around, the trampling of 
hoofs, the music of voices and laughter, the all-pervading 
stir, were so inspiriting. She was as happy as her pupil, and 
as loath to be disturbed. Mustard's behavior was not 
quite satisfactory, and Elidora's unceremonious conversa- 
tion with her neighbors was sometimes a little embarrass- 
ing, but these were minor drawbacks. 

When Mr. Wollastan drew up alongside the cart she 
looked up at him with eyes in which no shadow lay, her 
lips were parted and smiling, the humid air had tinged 
her cheeks. The red tints of an olive skin are warm and 
rich ; of late Ursula had lost her color, and with it her 
chief beauty — ^for the time it had returned, and with it 
the look of youth which had forsaken her. 

" You both appear to be having a good time," he said, 
thinking what a pity it seemed to banish so ornamental 
a cartload, " but it's over now. Will you turn off at the 
lane on the right — it's just beyond this field — and drive 
back?" 

It was amusing to see Isla's change of countenance 
at these words, her face grew blank. 

" We must go ?— Oh— why ? " 

That was not the way to receive orders; the next 
moment she remembered it, and pulled herself together. 

" My father thinks the pony is out of hand ; he doesn't 
like Ellie at a meet — in fact he is always anxious about 
her. His nerve was shaken years ago by an accident — 
he has never really got over it." 

It was kind of Mr. Wollastan to condescend to give 
a reason for the command. He had forgotten that — 
"not to make reply" — "not to reason why" was her 
rSie. 
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Ellie's behavior was not good ; she clamored against 
the decree. 

" We really couldn't, Luttie." 

" You really must, Ellie." 

"Go away — ^you have got an ugly face — ^we hate 
you.*' 

'' Elite r' . 

" Never mind. Miss Nugent, she only hates not get- 
ting her own way — so do you and I, only we don't say it 
— I never take her compliments aupied de la lettre. List- 
en, Ellie, and be civil. If Miss Nugent turns off at the 
lane, and drives straight ahead, she will come to four 
cross-roads ; there is a decipherable signpost from which 
she can take directions; one points to the Harpford 
road — go down that way, turn off to the right on the 
hill, and, I think, with any luck, you may get another 
sight of the hounds. If you don't, blame the fox — not 
me. 

** Thank you," said Ursula still depressed, and with 
her eyes on Mustard. 

So they turned away from that animated stream of 
joyous life, and drove off down a long lane between bare 
pollarded elms and leafless hedges and banks on which 
traces of summer vegetation lay dank, dead, and dreary. 
Even the tangled grass in the ditch was sodden and col- 
orless. It seemed to grow suddenly cold, they were fac- 
ing the wind now. Ursula shivered, and wrapped the 
rugs higher round Ellie and herself. 

They reached the four cross-ways, and turned into 
the Harpford road. The country round was much 
broken up ; small hills upheaved from the broad valley, 
and cut off the near distance here and there. Mustard 
was as spiritless as a sheep, he was as sulky as any one; 
the ground was heavy after the frost and rain ; he won- 
dered how much farther he would be expected to tro' 
6 
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with his nose in the wrong direction ; he looked around 
at his cargo once or twice as a hint to remind them that 
he was not a bicycle. 

But they had no clemency, they were after the hounds. 
A winding, uninclosed road led down the side of a hill ; 
along this they directed him. It was a steepish hill, 
stony too, and by the roadside a wide stream, swollen 
by the recent rain, flowed in a rocky bed. 

Elidora had forgotten her troubles ; she talked the 
whole time ; and when they reached the bfook, she was 
delighted with the bubbling and splashing of the stream. 
Might they stop, might she get out and throw stones into 
that purling, brawling brook ? Ursula consented, some- 
what reluctantly, and Mustard was drawn up for the 
considerable time which it took the little girl to thor- 
oughly investigate the waterworks with flint stones. 

" Come, Ellie, we must go home, we sha'n't see the 
hounds any more; it's getting late," Ursula had just 
said for the second time, when Mustard suddenly started, 
lifted up his head, and pricked up his ears. 

" I hear something. Look ! What's that ? " asked 
the child, pointing ahead. 

Ursula looked. Round the swelling curve of the hill- 
side on which they were stationed, within a stone's-throw 
of the stream, a fox, hard pushed, and making straight 
for them, so it appeared at least, skimmed the floating 
ground with the sturdy pluck — it is the fashion to call it 
pluck ; it pleases people to call it pluck ; it sometimes 
seems more like despair — of a hardy race. 

Behind him, close to him, hideously near, was the 
foremost hound of the full pack. 

" Mute as a dream, his pursuers are racing ; 
Silence, you know's the criterion of pace." 

It was what the hunting reporter would call, from his 
point of view, " a merry little scurry." ^ 
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The fox had known of the brook, poor brute ; he was 
prepared for it, but the cart and pony were out of his 
reckoning ; he caught his breath and turned aside. It 
seemed to Ursula that he had looked at her, straight at 
her with his terror-stricken eyes, and then — she gave a 
cry, a cry that was drowned by the snarling of the 
hounds. 

The scene is best described in the jubilant verse of 
one who appreciated its merits. 

" Who — ^whoop : they have him — they're round him, how 

They worry and tear when he's down : 
'Twas a stout hiU fox, when they found him, now 

'Tis a hundred tatters of brown : 
And the riders arriving in panting plight — " 

And very proud to be there, saw nothing of the cart 
and its cargo, for Ursula had hauled EUie back to her 
place, and was driving Mustard at such a pace as he 
deemed inconsiderate, homeward. 

If Ursula was sick and faint at heart she had no time 
in which to realize it, for the child beside her wanted her 
whole attention. Ellie was frantic, outraged, tortured 
by her first experience of the significance of the meet she 
had so loved. She clung sobbing to Isla ; she refused 
to be comforted ; it was impossible, fresh from such a 
sight, to soothe her. Her " hysterical sentimentality " 
caused her much discomfort ; no wonder that those peo- 
ple who lack so disturbing an element in their composi- 
tion pride themselves on the omission. 

The specious arguments which Isla, false to her con- 
victions, used to convince Elidora of the unavoidability 
of the pastime did not console her in the least. 

" Ellie, listen ; foxes are no good to any one ; they 
do mischief; they must ht killed." 

" No, no, not like that— it was frightened— they hurt 
it — they are cruel. I don't like that sort of hunting; I 
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thought hunting was play. Oh, oh, oh ! I see it all the 
time. Don't let me see it ! " 

What could Ursula say ? Should she urge that any 
inconvenience caused to the fox was an untoward neces- 
sity in the pursuit of a noble sport ? Should she say 
that in a world that overflows with pain for all, one 
pang more or less was an evil not worth alleviation ? 
Should she say that but for the great craft of fox-hunt- 
ing the race of foxes would in our little island be ex- 
tinct? Should she argue the absurdity of supposing 
that the torture of an animal could stand between a man 
and his pleasure — or his profit — and turn him aside from 
its pursuit ? 

It was a long and dismal drive home ; the complexion 
of the day had changed. Ellie cried the whole way, she 
was in despair. Ursula tried to turn her thoughts ; she 
told her stories, and sang her songs ; but it was not until 
she had reached Hembury Fort and had told her troubles 
to Bay that she was solaced. 

Bay had returned very tired and rather naughty from 
the meet. He had not been an eyewitness of that scene 
of blood, and he was not much impressed by Elidora's 
horror and despair ; he was merely jealous that he had 
not been "there to see." His indifference was real — 
not feigned as Ursula's had been, and therefore it made 
a better impression. 

" They killed the old fox, and his fur flied all over 
the place," Bay repeated with relish; then tenderly, 
" 'Twasn't very much dinner for such a many hounds." 

Ursula had a trying afternoon. She felt listless and 
out of heart; a cloud had come between her and the 
Love which rules the universe. Her mood, as moods do, 
communicated itself in some mysterious way to her com- 
panions ; they became troublesome and fretful. For the 
first time in her life at Hembury Fort she was glad when 
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they left her and went down-stairs for the hour with 
their mother — and she was left alone. 

"Good-by," Bay had said to her sadly; "good-by; 
you'm almost as cross as Antoinette." 

She felt the truth of the rebuke and sighed. 

A week had passed since Ursula's public disgrace; 
every time she thought of the catastrophe she winced, it 
had been such an acute and bitter mortification. She, 
who prided herself upon her self-control, had hovered on 
the brink of a scene, and fallen headlong into tears ; it 
had been disgraceful, incredible — and so ill-bred. Her 
self-reliance had received a shock which sapped its foun- 
dations, and from which it required much strength of 
mind to rally ; but she would not think of it ; she drove 
so unwelcome a memory from her mind. Why should 
she not forget ? Every one else had forgotten the inci- 
dent ; no one had once alluded to it ; Lady Wollastan 
was as kind and as confiding as before. No one had 
mentioned music in any way, they had seemed markedly 
to avoid the subject ; they did not believe in her, but 
she had not ceased to believe in herself. 

She began when she was left alone to pace up and 
down the school-room, her hands clasped behind her, 
her head thrown back, her eyes moody and clouded. 
She had been ruffled into a semblance of her old self, 
she was angry ; the vexed question of the strained, the 
exceedingly strained quality of mercy — mercy shown by 
mankind to the brute creation — was a stupid thing about 
which to lose her temper ; but she could not help it — it 
was so long since she had been angry, but she was angry 
now. She was picking up her old attributes one by one ; 
she was once more a living, sensate woman. 

Her mood was neither temperate nor judicious when 
Bay, his face one blotch of tears, his mouth piteously 
drooping, his shoulders heaving with repressed sobs 
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rushed into the room and ran into her arms. Bay was a 
manly little fellow, not prone to tears ; his distress, his 
state of heart-broken despair frightened Ursula, and 
when he sobbed out, in answer to her tender question- 
ings, that " Luttrell had hitted him," showing, to prove 
the outrageous fact, a wale on his little hand, which he 
held crumpled up, like a sick bird, against his velvet 
tunic, she said something quickly below her breath 
which it was as well no one could hear, before, in her 
judicial capacity, she suggested — 

"Bay, I am afraid you must have been naughty, 
darling." 

« I — I — I worn't. I — I — I only spilled a bit of coffee 
on — Cousin Marcella. I don't like her — much, she — 
screamed, and Lut — Lut — Luttrell hitted me with his 
stick, and he said, ' Go up to the school-room, it the 
only place for you,' he were cross." 

If Ursula had been cross before, she was kind enough 
now. Bay was used to being treated with great consid- 
eration, but she overwhelmed him with tenderness even 
after his tears were dried. He was a little embarrassed 
by so much solicitude and attention, but as he was dead 
tired after all the excitement of the day, he allowed her 
to carry him to the night-nursery, to undress him her- 
self, and to put him into bed. Before she left him 
she stooped to kiss the fading scar across the dimpled 
knuckles of his hand. 

It was not a fortdnate time at which to meet the 
author of the scar ; but fortunate or no, Miss Nugent, on 
leaving the night-nursery, met Mr. Wollastan face to 
face. 

He was going to dine out, half-a-dozen miles from 
home, that evening. He would far rather have stayed 
where he was ; it was a sacrifice of his inclination to 
social duty ; it was most unpleasing ; he was not feeling 
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genial, for he was on his way to dress. He still wore 
his pink coat — a pink coat is an improvement on a black 
one. The smile with which he greeted Ursula was grim ; 
it was the husk of a smile not worth returning, and she 
did not return it, but she looked at him with a steady 
resentment which he could not fail to remark, and which 
was not gratifying. 

She had passed him in a moment, walked quickly 
down the passage, and turned into her own domain. 
He halted, glanced back at her retreating figure, then 
turned and followed her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LET NOT THE TONGUE OUTRUN THE THOUGHT. 

'* The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby." 

It would have been both wiser and kinder of Mr. 
Wollastan had he nipped his inclination to follow Ursula 
to the school-room in the bud ; that young person's ap- 
proval or disapproval should have had no interest for 
him, and he knew it. But he told himself that his small 
brother was being ruined by this foolish girl, and if he 
did not remonstrate no one else in the house would do 
so. He remembered Bay's stormy exit from the draw- 
ing-room. Miss Nugent would have heard the child's 
side of the story and none other ; of course he should 
explain nothing, but he should tell her clearly that her 
pupil had disgraced her. 

He had been, he decided, so extremely kind to Miss 
Nugent, he had tried to lighten her duties, he had made 
a point of being civil to her, and had talked to her when 
she had been dull and unresponsive as an oyster. Hith- 
erto she had treated him with reserved deference ; she 
had never for one moment overlooked the difference of 
their positions; his attentions, his civility had neither 
elated nor overwhelmed her. Now she had suddenly 
changed her manner; she had responded to his smile 
by a cold glance of displeasure; if she had begun to 
fancy that she alone was mistress of the children, that 
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idea should be crushed, summarily crushed before any- 
thing so preposterous took root in her mind. He was, 
as those of his sex are so wont to assert, master in his 
own house and of his own kind. His hand was iron, 
though the glove was velvet. 

It was probable that Miss Nugent might have pre- 
served her resentment and her revolutionary opinions 
undiscovered had her face been less handsome and her 
rare smile less sweet and sunny. 

So Mr. Wollastan opened the school-room door, 
which had been shut with a decision which almost 
amounted to a bang, and addressed Ursula in short 
tones, differing much from his usual method of speaking 
to any woman, and especially to one who was the lucky 
owner oi good looks. 

" You are in a great hurry this evening. Miss Nu- 
gent ; I wanted to speak to you." 

" Certainly, Mr. Wollastan." 

Isla was standing on the rug facing the intruder. 
Those steadfast hazel eyes of hers shone from as reso- 
lute a face as ever suggested to the beholder a distaste 
for being either patronized or crushed. 

"Bay is getting completely out of hand; between 
all you women the boy will be ruined." 

She cast her eyes upon the ground, the eyelashes 
veiled their anger. 

" Lady Wollastan has not complained of him," she 
answered in low constrained tones. 

" But / complain. Every one in this house com- 
plains. Miss Russell said to-night that he has grown 
unbearable. I tell you that he threw, deliberately threw 
a cup of coffee over her gown." 

He paused for an answer, looking at her set face 
steadily, thinking meanwhile that the length of her 
lashes almost atoned for her sulky silence. 
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" What do you think of that ? Is it any wonder that 
I complain ? " 

"You do more than complain," she reminded him. 
^i Bay's little hand is scarred and black ; he cried himself 
to sleep." 

" He richly deserved to do so." 

" He was over-tired and naughty — he is little more 
than a baby." 

" You would spare the rod and spoil the child ? " 

" Upon that wretched peg of Solomon's half the 
cruelty of mankind is hung. It is first a suggestion and 
then a justification to a — bully.V 

" So you would ruin both those children on principle ? " 

" I would not ruin them ; I do not ruin them ; they 
obey me," speaking rapidly. " I would not strike them 
in my anger ; I would guide them gently, if I could. I 
would teach them the beauty of goodness, and show 
them the ugliness of sin. I don't know, I may be wrong, 
but it seems to me that the first right of childhood, the 
divine right, is happiness, and to keep the children 
happy is — is all I wish." 

" Then you have a method," he said, going a step 
nearer, " a deliberate method, the wisdom of which you 
uphold, of indulgence. You are wrong ; obedience first, 
and happiness will follow. Be good, and you will be 
happy; surely," shrugging his shoulders, ^^yau know 
that." 

" They are very fairly good, Mr. Wollastan, for chil- 
dren — angels compared to you or me. I secure them 
what happiness I can, I think it a surer plan ; happiness 
left to follow on obedience is slow-footed, it does not 
always catch one up." 

" But when the cat squeaks," touching Tim, as he 
lay asleep on the hearth, with his foot, " I am told there 
is awful retribution to be looked for at tea-time." 
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" Ah, I do teach them they must not be cruel/* 

" Was it not rather cruel to throw coffee on a lady's 
gown ? " 

He was smiling now, but Ursula saw no joke — she 
was, as it was her wont to be, in red-hot earnestness. 
She lifted her eyes, shining and aglow with the strength 
of her convictions. 

" To children, or to animals who know no power but 
the power of endurance, cruelty is beyond all expression 
cruel. We can publish our wrongs if we have them, we 
can complain. Cruelty to the helpless! The thought 
of it is enough to drive one mad — it does drive me 
mad. *The angels pass on the other side, and not a 
tear is shed in heaven when the cruel man is damned.* 
And we hope there is no hell. I say there must be a 
hell for such as they, and I, yes, I trust there is." 

Ursula, unnerved by the unwonted excitement of 
that odious day, had laid her mind bare to her com- 
panion. She had, in the heat of the moment, quite for- 
getful of herself, shaken off her garb of reserve, speak- 
ing for once in a way straight from her heart. What 
could be more exasperating than to find that he was 
watching her face, watching the light in her eyes, the 
curve of her lips, her fluctuating color; that what she 
said did not touch him, but only the way she said it ? 
There are many periods — not many, perhaps, but one or 
two — in a woman's life when her beauty does not seem 
an altogether desirable possession. 

** You only speak of physical pain," he said slowly ; 
" children and animals know little of mental suffering." 

'* I speak of all pain," quickly. 

" I am sorry — " ^ 

"Why?" 

" I am sorry that you know so much of pain. I wish 
all pain could be kept from you." 
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" I thought you had a manly disregard for pain," she 
said. His gallantry was new to her, she was not in the 
humor to take it for more than it was worth one way or 
the other. " I thought you Englishmen, you sportsmen, 
who kill your time by killing, were indifferent to all 
pain, except, perhaps, such as comes beneath your own 
eye, and where one easy blow will end an unpleasant 
sight. You practice your hands on formidable foes — 
foxes, hares, deer, pigeons, at home, and when you go 
abroad there are the natives — but you find it's not so 
safe to torture them.** 

" I think. Miss Nugent, that you should remember 
that we are far more merciful to animals than they are 
to each other.** 

He had forgotten his gallantry, he was rather taken 
aback. 

" I know — I know ; but what do we understand of 
the animal world ? Comparatively we understand noth- 
ing. How they communicate, think, act, reason — for 
they do reason — is a mystery to us. We can not judge 
them, nor how they will be judged. We have only to 
do with ourselves.*' 

" Yes," smiling grimly, *' with ^rselves.** 

"With our treatment of them," she corrected earn- 
estly. " Is not the world sad enough without our add- 
ing to the sadness .^ Is there not sorrow enough without 
our increasing it ? Would it not be better for a man 
when he is old, when he can pain and please no more, 
to have some memory of those whom he has saved from 
pain to think about ? ** 

" It*s a charming idea," — he was interested by this 
new aspect of the undemonstrative governess, he was 
not annoyed, she was welcome to any opinion, — ** but 
I'm afraid old men like to fight their battles o'er again, 
and reslay their slain in their arm-chairs. It's an im« 
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planted instinct in the race. After all, is my sex, are 
we sportsmen, the only people who cause pain ? What 
is the hurt of a wound or a bruise compared to the sort 
of iTurt you women deal out right and left to any fool 
with a thin skin who comes near enough to get touched ? 
You are all exceedingly tender-hearted in theory, I have 
heard as much before." 

" Such pain as you talk of is skin-deep ; it is half 
fancy, it is a sentiment. Perhaps you have never seen 
some one — whom — you — love suffering, wasted and 
worn with physical pain,, that you would die to save 
them. You do not know what one thinks of pain then ; 
you do not know." 

" No," — he was smiling, not a very pleasant or genial 
smile, — at her, "and I really do not understand the 
foundation for this lecture. What enormity have I 
committed t " 

" It was not you," she faltered, losing her self-forget- 
fulness. " I have no right to speak, but I could not 
bear to think of it. One would pity a murderer hunted 
to death." 

" It's soon over," he said quickly, and frowning. 

She shuddered. 

"Yes," she said. " I remembered that myself." 

Then a light broke upon his mind. She was not 
suddenly demented after all. Now he began to under- 
stand her meaning; he knew whence she derived this 
train of thought. 

" Ah — I remember — to be sure, you were in at the 
finish ; EUie said so ; she was full of graphic descriptions. 
It isn't a sight for a lady; it's not pleasant. I'm uncom- 
monly sorry that I sent you that way." 

He had known many girls quite unnerved by such a 
spectacle before ; it was, in fact, a right and becoming 
feeling for the sex to manifest — so long as they did no" 
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overdo the thing. He looked with a renewed kindliness 
upon her eager eyes and compressed lips, but it was 
time he left her. He pitied her; she treated sorrows 
which to most women of her years seemed sufficiently 
severe with disdain ; they were " skin-deep, half fancy, 
all sentiment," she said. No one had taught her to 
respect that form of suffering, and yet she might be 
taught, for she had manifested abundance of feeling 
concerning other matters, and an almost superabundance 
of energy in revealing it. 

" It's been an unfortunate day all through," he said, 
" a wretched day — that run was all we got. I wish I 
had sent you straight home. Never mind, forget all 
about it." 

" If a thing is not too bad to do, it is not too bad to 
see and to think about." 

" My dear Miss Nugent, don't talk a subject dry, you 
exhaust it and your hearer. It's a vexed question, let us 
leave it I must go. Good-by." 

He held out his hand ; the salute was unusual and 
unnecessary. 

" You have not convinced me," he said. " The meet 
is a dozen miles off to-morrow. I shall have to be up 
with the lark." 

The reproach in her earnest eyes half-amused, half- 
annoyed him. 

" We disagree," he said softly, and pressing the hand 

in his. 

" • For difference is the soul of life and love ; 

Rest springs fuom strife, and dissonant chords beget 

Divinest harmonies.' 

You did not know I read poetry. I do — ^but not Tupper 
— good-night." 

"Good-night," she said with grave politeness; and 
he, a little chagrined, and at the same time a little re- 
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lieved at the indifference with which she had received 
his impulsive advance, left her. 

Mr. WoUastan had been an impetuous, credulous, 
hot-headed boy, and had suffered in consequence. He 
told himself and his friends that he was now a blas^^ 
cynical, long-headed man — such a character he endeav- 
ored to cultivate ; to a certain extent he was successful, 
but the rdle was not natural to him, and Nature, pitting 
herself against Art comes off victor. He preserved, in 
his heart of hearts, a respect for and a belief in many 
things for which he outwardly professed a skeptical dis- 
dain. His was a nature which rebelled at being forced 
to make shift with a pebble, but was on the lookout for 
the diamond; he professed to disbelieve in the exist- 
ence of such a gem, but in truth he diligently searched 
for it, and was harassed by his want of success in first 
discovering and then appropriating the jewel. 

Mr. WoUastan had cut himself down to a very short 
time in which to dress, but he found leisure to open his 
dressing-case and cast a scrutinizing glance at a photo- 
graph which lay hidden in a secret drawer. 

" Skin-deep— half fancy — sentimental," he muttered 
with rather a rueful smile. " She will know better some 
day, I fancy. What a little wiseacre she fancies herself ! 
a Daniel come to judgment. She reminds me of Greuze's 
women; she is a counterpart of his Broken Pitcher 
girl, her coloring is very fine." 

Meanwhile he was looking at the photograph, then he 
closed the dressing-case and hurried off down-stairs. Sir 
James WoUastan and Miss Russell were awaiting him in 
the hall ; he was, contrary to his usual habit, behind time. 

" Luttrell, you are late." 

" I'm awfully sorry. Where's Miladi } " 

"Neuralgia," said Marcella softly, flashing a mis- 
chievous glance of meaning at him. 
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" It's such a long drive," said Sir James, " and such a 
cold night, she was not equal to the exertion and fatigue." 

Lady WoUastan's health was the most convenient 
health possible — ^it was incredibly uncertain; she fell 
from strength to weakness at a moment's notice, and 
viee versa. 

" Neuralgia began after tea," said Marcella. They 
were in the carriage by this time and she leaned forward, 
speaking quickly to Luttrell. Sir James's ears were not 
so good as they had been, and she reckoned on their 
weakness. '^ Maud is a little humbug, isn't she ? *■ Lord 
Bairns will take me in,' she said ; ' he is deaf, and he 
talks about nothing but pigs and politics. If I scream 
about pigs and politics for two hours my head will drop 
off. I can't go, I am ill ; I shall keep quiet in my own 
room instead, and Miss Nugent shall come and read to 
me.* Then she put a lace shawl over her head and sent 
for your father, and she seemed so depressed, and suffer- 
ing, and pitiably weak that Sir James was frightened, and 
begged her to stay at home as a favor to him." 

Mr. Wollastan cast a glance of great affection at his 
unconscious father ; he wished, with a half sigh, that he 
could be so easily deceived ; acute mental vision, a dis- 
cerning mind is not an unmitigated blessing. 

Sir James was neither a foolish nor a particularly 
fond old man, but he was a simple, genial gentleman, 
who cherished a lofty code of honor, — which he fancied 
was shared by humanity in general, — and he preserved 
an old-fashioned reverence of mind and manner toward 
all womankind, which they, when they realized their genu- 
ineness or the advantageous position of things, appre- 
ciated. Lady Wollastan looked upon her husband as a 
machine from which, at each turn of her wrist, all the 
things that made life comfortable fell at her feet. The 
old machine, in gratitude for the youth and beauty of 
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its mistress, must go, go, go for ever. If the machine 
itself ever grated for lack of the oil of love and sym- 
pathy in the working, if it ever felt the clogging of lone- 
liness and disappointment in its well worn wheels, it 
scrupulously concealed the fact, even from itself, and 
worked on. 

The men were so silent and preoccupied during the 
drive to Ingleby, that Marcella snatched a short nap, 
for she was sleepy after hunting, and she knew a country 
dinner-party is an exhausting function. 

The Bairns were old friends of the WoUastans ; Lady 
Bairns had taken a fancy to Miss Russell which she had 
made a point of returning. It was well that Sir James's 
friends should appreciate her. She was spinning a web, 
a toughish web, around her fly. It was not that she 
found his buzz musical, or admired his form or his attri- 
butes — his strong wings would probably tear her handi- 
work ; but he must be imprisoned, there was no other fly 
about likely to furnish so abundant a meal. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHEN WE HAVE LOAVES LET US NOT ASK FOR CAKE. 

" The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o'er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick below. 
And flows — and can not cease to flow." 

It was more than an hour since Ursula had been left 
alone in the schoolroom, and she was still idle. Nowa- 
days it was an unusual sight to see Miss Nugent unem- 
ployed ; she had learned the soothing effect of a piece 
of needlework upon the female mind, and availed herself 
of its opportunities. Night after night she stitched all 
acute feeling into a doll's trousseau for Elidora, or 
.smothered her own identity between the covers of a 
book. 

But this evening she neither worked nor read, she sat 
at ease in the rocking-chair, her hands clasped behind 
her beautiful head, her dreamy eyes on the fire ; she was 
reflecting, and somewhat troubled by her reflections. 
Sometimes a flickering smile, sometimes a decided or 
lingering frown, passed over her face. She was review- 
ing, as the foolish unemployed will do, the events of the 
past hours ; she was consequently aware how differently 
and with what wisdom she might have behaved had she 
kept her head and her temper. 

The reaction, after the long hopeless strain of bitter 
grief, had caused an inert indifference to most things. 
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Ursula had been but half alive, her emotions had been 
exhausted, worn out. That day, for the first time she had 
felt a breath of her old vigor reanimate her. But she 
wanted nothing from the past ; numbed sensibilities were 
safeguards against unseemly want of reticence. She had 
lost respect for her own judgment ; what business had 
she, in her position, to force her opinions upon Mr. Wol- 
lastan? how could she have ventured to take him to 
task? 

He had listened; he had not summarily closed the 
discussion, but his manner had changed. The question 
was, whether such appreciation of her fairness as he had 
not thought it neccessary to conceal was such as was 
likely to gratify a girl in her position. At the time 
she had been too interested in her righteous cause to 
notice the significance of his words and manner ; she had, 
for a dozen minutes or so, forgotten her place, and been 
sharply reminded of her lapse of memory. She did not 
blame him, — her nature was generous, — ^but she was 
angry with herself. 

Then, for some unexplained reason, Ursula cast her 
mind back to her lovers. She had never possessed a 
desperate lover ; the airy way in which she had received 
attentions, however marked, had been enough to nip des- 
peration in the bud. But there had been one boy, years 
ago, who had seemed in earnest, he had protested vastly. 
He had been rich too, and handsome ; she had liked him 
well enough. If she had married him — if she only had — 
it would have been so safe and settled. After all women 
were born for that end, her' mother had told her so, had 
wished that she should marry. 

Ursula had been obdurate, politely obdurate — not coy, 
until goaded into impatience by his persistence; then 
there had been a scene, a really dreadful scene, and thj 
boy had gone away. From that day to this Miss Nug^ 
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had hardly cast him a thought, but now she remembered 
him. 

Had he been in earnest ? or had she been merely one 
of a long string of women with whom he, in the nat- 
ural routine of life, came in contact, and to whom, in 
the generosity of his youth, he flung some tokens of a 
superabundant devotion to the sex. She knew not what 
his sex admired, but she wondered what it was they 
loved, — ^how love should be first gained and then retained. 

She had recollections of her childhood, of a storming, 
selfish man, who had spoiled the peace and happiness of 
home, and upon whom she had sat in severe judgment — 
the merciless judgment of inexperienced youth. She had 
never heard him speak kindly to her mother ; she had 
seldom seen him otherwise than harsh, bitter, and discon- 
tented ; and yet her mother had always a gentle answer 
ready for his taunts, an excuse for his faults, a smile to 
meet his scowl, and that with no martyr-like resignation 
to her fate, but an eager solicitude to serve him. 

What had her mother received as reward ? What had 
been showered upon her in payment for all this ? Noth- 
ing — nothing. But was it not more blessed to give than 
to receive, in traffic such as this more particularly ? 

If a heart should be locked up within its cell, it must 
wither as a ripe nut withers within its unbroken shell — 
shrivels and hardens, losing its sweet flavor. Ursula 
would never close the door of her heart, never; she 
would never be afraid that its portals should be over- 
crowded — she had already gathered the children within 
its precincts. She gave with an open-handed generosity 
what she had to give, asking for no return; she never 
analyzed her own qualities, but she took her mother, 
her perfect mother, for her example. With the gentle 
unselfishness of that sweet spirit in mind, she curbed 
her temper, subdued her pride, and practiced patience. 
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Brave, true as steel, and generous to a fault she was by 
nature. 

Just now her mind seemed flowing in conflicting 
courses, the waters met and surged in wide channels, so 
she tightened the reins of her imagination. She had no 
reason to refrain from stating the subject briefly and 
boldly. The long and short of the matter was this. 
She had first lost her temper, and then forgotten her 
manners. A spent impulse is dead as a door-nail, it 
seemed impossible that it ever had life. An evil genius 
had possessed her, and she had flung a heavy heap of 
new-born convictions upon Mr. Wollastan's startled 
head, and he — well, he had said something about " di- 
vinest harmonies " ; something which, no doubt, he said 
very often, but in language more veiled — a something 
which she hoped he would have no reason to repeat, 
though the words to her musical nature seemed to have 
been prettily turned by the poet. At her next meet- 
ing with Mr. Wollastan she would resume her proper 
place — her proper place was rather depressingly con- 
fined. 

At this moment the rocking chair gave a sudden 
lurch, which startled Ursula. She rose, opened her 
work-basket, and began to stitch. 

" The hours are passing slow, 
I hear their weary tread 
Clang from the tower, and go 
Back to their kinsfolk dead." 

If it was true that all the coming hours must travel 
back to their kinsfolk dead, if none might speed her for- 
ward to fresh life, then at least she would not pause to 
listen to their weary tread, she would drown the sound. 
So she began to work, humming a not altogether doleful 
little song meanwhile. 

" If you please. Miss, Lady Wollastan wants to speak 
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to you, and would you step down to the Peacock-room 
as soon as conxenient." 

Alice brought this message with the supper-tray. 
" I thought Lady Wollastan was dining at Ingleby ? " 
" Her ladyship was not well enough to dine out." 
« Not well ? Oh, I will go to her now." 
To Isla, who was strong as a young oak herself, 
weakness in any form powerfully appealed; besides 
which, her only association with illness had had so tragic 
an ending that she was ready to take fright at the slight- 
est indication of delicacy. 

Lady Wollastan had been so kind ; now Lady Wol- 
lastan was ill and wanted her, she was glad to think that 
she might be of use. She left -Alice and the supper- 
tray, and hurried off down the corridor, cutting her jour- 
ney short by descending a little spiral staircase into the 
picture-gallery. Along the gloomy length of this she 
ran, waking the drowsy echoes by the quick tapping of 
her heels on the oak parquet, and entering the Peacock- 
room out of breath and full of anxiety. 

Lady Wollastan was standing before the fire, holding 
a pile of letters in her hand ; she turned to Isla with a 
friendly smile. 

" I am so sorry you are not well," the latter began, 
with sincere solicitude, such as no other member of the 
household accorded Lady Wollastan's ailments. 

A canary is a fragile creation, but as it, with sleek 
plumage and bright eye, hops with quick tap from perch 
to perch, no one credits it with suffering weakness nor 
accords it pity. Lady Wollastan might chirrup out her 
troubles, but until her feathers should be ruffled, her eyes 
dimmed, and her liveliness abated, it was a mental effort 
to believe in her suffering. But Ursula believed in it, 
because it never struck her to disbelieve her neighbor's 
statements. 
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"I'm better, thanks. As soon as my neuralgia is 
bearable I don't complain. Dr. Brown says that but for 
my indomitable spirit I should have been dead long ago. 
Are the children asleep, Miss Nugent ? " 

"-Yes, they have been asleep for a long while." 

" Did you hear that poor Bay got into trouble ? 
Luttrell is so very impatient and ill-tempered with the 
children; we had such a scene in the drawing-room. 
My sister-in-law was there ; she is one of those dreadful 
people with pattern children — ruled by love, she says, 
but I know better. I was so provoked." 

" Bay did not cry long ; he was not hurt very se- 
verely." 

"Elidora screamed the house down. I know Lut- 
trell was ashamed of himself ; he took her off with him 
and soon consoled her. He is so uncertain with the 
children." 

" I thought he seemed very fond of them." 

" Luttrell is fond of no one but himself. Miss Nu- 
gent. If the chicks amuse him he likes them — for five 
minutes." 

** For longer than that," Isla said, with a sunny smile 
at Lady Wollastan. 

Now Marcella had suggested that Luttrell had of 
late developed a taste for the children's company. 
Lady Wollastan cast a critical glance at Isla; it was 
possible that the owner of so handsome a face should 
have cause for the exercise of discretion. Lady Wol- 
lastan was a " swan, who did not ignore the existence of 
the tadpoles in her pond;" on the contrary, she was 
wont to interest herself in the petty affairs of her 
tadpoles when the fancy seized her, and when no more 
engrossing theme was on hand. 

Although there was no self consciousness to be de- 
tected in Miss Nugent's charming smile, yet she had 
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contradicted Lady Wollastan in defending Mr. Wollas- 
tan ; such a course of conduct was outside the province 
of her duty; it would be both judicious and kind to give 
her a hint, a little gentle hint. 

Lady Wollastan seated herself on an adjacent couch, 
and motioned Ursula to a chair opposite. 

" I am so glad to get an opportunity of a chat with 
you/' she said, with the childlike graciousness of manner 
with which she treated her favorites. "I haven't a 
moment in which to please myself, as a rule. Take 
some coffee, it is there beside you. I daren't touch it, 
one sip would keep me awake all night." 

Ursula helped herself to the coffee; it was a pleasure 
to touch the delicate Sevres cups. 

" Nothing keeps me awake," she said. 

'• I am glad you are not nervous. Nervous people 
are always on the qui vive for our ghost. No doubt -you 
know that we own an interesting ghost." 

" Such an old house as Hembury Fort aught to be 
haunted. Alice told me not to be startled by any odd 
noise or sight ; she was very mysterious, she only gave 
me the barest outline of the story." 

"The ghost is never seen nor heard but by the 
servants. She is evidently more modest in death than 
she was in life. She is considered a martyr — but I have 
my doubts. They say she was wonderfully good-look- 
ing, and a good-looking woman in that position has to 
be careful — one knows what some men are where a 
handsome face is concerned. I pity Anita, I always 
did; of course she had cause for jealousy." 

" I have not heard the whole story. Lady Wollastan, 
so I don't quite understand." 

Then Lady Wollastan told the tale of Sir Revel and 
the murdered governess ; she good-naturedly pointed a 
useful moral, but Miss Nugent did not fit her head into 
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the cap prepared for it, she did not connect herself in 
remotest thought with her unfortunate predecessor. 

" The Wollastans are still ashamed of their ances- 
tress," she added. •* Sir James won't allow me to laugh 
at his ghost, and Anita's picture is banished to an attic, 
where no one but the spiders ever see her, poor soul. 
There is a miniature of Beatrix in the red drawing-room ; 
they say it was found dangling on a ribbon round Sir 
Revel's neck after his death ; but there again I have my 
doubts. No Wollastan is ever faithful in love. The 
poor girl paid dearly for his admiration." 

"Sir Revel was married," said Ursula, with grave 
surprise; she was a little confounded at her mistress's 
view of the legend. 

"Oh, but marriage was nothing accounted of in 
those days," laughed Lady Wollastan. 

" Perhaps, after all—" 

"After all— what?" 

"I mean, she may have — liked him." 

"Liked him! I expect she was dreadfully in love 
with him. If a woman allows a nice man to make love 
to her ; if she is a woman — not an oyster — she will like 
him." 

"But — " Ursula was siding with the maligned ghost, 
" you know nothing, you do not know that he did any- 
thing of the kind." 

" That sort of story does not want proofs-proof of 
the truth of a scandal is the last thing one asks for. Do 
you think Anita had no foundation for such an uncom- 
fortable amount of red-hot jealousy?" 

" It all happened so long ago — " 

" It did indeed, it's ridiculous to discuss it. I am not 
superstitious, I find it easier to believe too little than 
too much. If the daughters of the house had not been 
phenomenally, unlucky Anita would not have been ban- 
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ished, nor the story remembered. Strictly between our- 
selves, I mean to restore the poor woman to her right 
place some day ; as Marcella says, it is childish to keep 
that lovely picture out of sight. My husband won't 
allow that he is superstitious, but his anxiety about Eli- 
dora is unreasonable ; if she is ill he worries himself into 
a fever ; he nearly drives me mad. I laugh at him, it's 
the only thing to do. I don't think he is right in the 
head on the subject, but, as Marcella says, two shocks 
of that sort would unnerve most men." 

It was a pleasure to tell Ursula anything for she 
listened with such great interest, her eyes asking ques- 
tions with a liberty which her clipped tongue was re- 
fused. She certainly took life and all its accessories — 
including Lady Wollastan — au grand serieux. Her face, 
upon which fell the full light of a shaded lamp, was pale 
and grave, old beyond its years, yet it was so refined 
and strong. It was oval in form too ; Lady Wollastan 
had an enthusiastic love for an oval face, she could find 
beauty in no other shape ; she loved beauty, and was 
keenly alive to its influence. She became still more con- 
fiding. 

" Before I married him, my husband had had a great 
deal of trouble," she said ; " it aged him. He is not so 
old as he looks. Some tiresome, strange people took 
him for my grandfather last year — he didn't like that, 
but it was rather amusing, wasn't it? You see, his 
sister Isobel, his only sister, was drowned, and he was 
in the boat with her when it capsized ; he was a mere 
boy, fifteen or so, at the time, but it was a great shock 
for him. His mother never got over it ; she was a Fer- 
gusson, poor thing — they are none of them strong- 
minded. She saw the boat upset; the children were 
sailing on the mere, and she was watching them from 
the bank." 
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"Here? On this mere?" 

" Yes ; wasn't it horrid ? Lady Wollastan was ill for 
a long time, and when she got comparatively well again, 
she was — queer. She wandered about the grounds all 
day, asking every one she met, * Who is drowned ? who 
is drowned?* and poking with her parasol into the 
fountains and ponds, into pools of rain-water, anywhere 
to see what she could find. It must have been very 
funny, though it was so sad — don't you think so ? *' 

Ursula's " yes " was ambiguous, but she looked sol- 
emn and sympathetic. 

" She lived on for years in that way. She did not 
die until after Sir James had married — his first wife, 
Luttrell's mother I mean, who was a most peculiar wo- 
man, my mother says, with an upper lip like a camel, and 
dressed any how. Their eldest child — another Isobel, 
it's an unlucky name — was thrown off her pony on Cap- 
ston Common, and killed." 

"How awful." 

"Of course, it was mvful; but it was not a unique 
accident, such things happen in other families — and I 
don't see anything in it. I mean anything miraculous. 
My husband quite agrees with me ; but, for all that, he 
is always tormenting himself about Ellie; if anything 
was to happen to the child it would kill hirii." 

" She seems very well." 

" I know it. She is a thousand times stronger than 
I am myself, as I tell Sir James. But, you see, no Wol- 
lastan is easy-going; they don't take things as they 
come; they never live in the present; they always 
hanker after something they can't get. We all have 
our up-and-down times without ghosts of governesses 
concerning themselves about us, as Marcella says." 

Ursula was thinking that Hembury Fort which had 
seemed a haven of rest and peace to her, could tell some 
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tragic tales if the old walls would whisper of the sights 
they had seen and the words they had heard, when Lady 
Wollastan, tickled by a sudden recollection, burst out 
laughing. 

^' Oh, it was so absurd,*' she said between little gusts 
of laughter. "I never laughed so much in my life. 
Luttrell brought me a white peacock from India last 
year. The poor homesick bird was restless, and came 
down on the terrace here, one moonlight night and 
screamed. You know the ryhme — 

* Once, twyce, thryce let the peacocke cry. 
In bedde no WoUastan mayde shall die." 

He didn't scream thrice, he screamed a dozen times. 
All the household, even Luttrell himself, whom it takes 
a good deal to rouse, got up and went to look for the 
peacock. The maids had hysterics, and the men lost 
their tempers. Marcella and I were the only people 
who didn't disturb ourselves ; we refused to be excited, 
and when nothing happened every one was deadly dis- 
appointed, and we laughed at them." 

"Nothing happened?" Ursula's tone as she re- 
peated those words betrayed her. 

"You are disappointed too. I mustn't talk to you 
like this, or you will get nervous — superstition is infec- 
tious. Have you finished your coffee? Yes — then I 
wonder if you would mind writing one or two letters for 
me?" 

Ursula was delighted to do so, she said. Then Lady 
Wollastan set her to work. The letters were important; 
they contained orders for her dressmaker, her milliner, 
her tailor; and they were hard to get written, for 
she had not made up her mind exactly as to what she 
wanted. Lady Wollastan made up her mind loosely ; it 
was "blown together," as a seamstress says of bad 
work ; it came to pieces in her hand ; a strain rent it to 
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tatters. She lay on a sofa, her elaborate head on a 
down-cushion, and talked. Her directions were puz- 
zlingly interlarded with suggestions. As soon as her 
scribe had disentangled one order and written it, that 
order was canceled, and a fresh one, or the fragment of 
a fresh one, substituted in its place. Ursula's patience 
did not waver ; it was admirable. 

To the shallow female nature the possession of cost- 
ly raiment, apparel of purple and fine linen, seems most 
desirable. Ursula was, in the cant phrase, " fond of her 
clothes." 

" Cast off the rich brocade, 
Put on the tailor-made." 

That casting off and putting on absorbs sufficient so- 
ber and calculating thought to legislate for a kingdom. 
Ursula wrote and rewrote; she gave advice — when it 
was sought. She was gentle, attentive, and unruffled. 

But little Lady Wollastan grew impatient with her 
own entangled desires, and was as peevish as a fretful 
child, arousing Ursula's compassion — which she was ever 
more ready to offer than her censure. Neuralgia was 
an unknown evil ; at its door she laid the blame of all 
inconsistencies. 

Presently Lady Wollastan complained that her head 
ached, and suggested that the one unwritten letter 
should be left for Marcella to undertake next day. 

" Marcella is such a help ; she thinks for me ; she has 
great taste. I am tired to death ; I wish you would read 
to me. Leave all those things as they are, please. There 
is a book on the chair behind you — a nice French book — 
the mark is in it. You won't mind beginning in the 
middle, it's all equally interesting ? " 

Ursula "minded" nothing. She fetched the book, 
seated herself not far from the sofa, and began to read 
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it aloud, in slow measured tones, modulated to suit an 
aching head. 

" I love to be read to when I am sleepy," Lady Wol- 
lastan murmured with a contented yawn ; she had closed 
her eyes; "and you read beautifully." 

Ursula smiled at the praise, and she read on steadily 
and with satisfaction, though to her mind the book seemed 
anything but nice. It was a book which emphasized the 
fact that animals of unprepossessing habits live and 
thrive in France. She thought a chronicle of the 
thoughts, purposes, lives, of such animals neither betters 
the condition of those unhappy beasts, nor the minds of 
the people who study the details of their existence. But 
she was allaying neuralgic torments — that was her busi- 
ness ; her tastes had nothing to do with it ; so she read 
on, her voice pitched in the soothing key of monotonous 
intonation, until she was very tired indeed; and until 
she heard the sound of approaching voices which she 
recognized. 

As soon as Isla ceased reading. Lady Wollastan, who 
had been asleep for some time, opened her eyes and sat 
up, wide awake, like a child, in a moment. 

" I thought you were never coming," she exclaimed, as 
her husband and Miss Russell came into the room to- 
gether. " You have been there for ages. What sort of 
evening did you have ? Was it deadly dull ? " 

" It wasn't dull at all." 

" My darling," s^id Sir James, " every one was sorry 
to hear of your indisposition ; the Bairns were so disap- 
pointed not to see you. Are you feeling better ? " 

" Oh, yes, much better — almost well. Marcella, you 
look quite frisky. I believe you have enjoyed yourself. 
I wish I had gone, after all." 

The time for Isla's release had surely come ; she rose 
to her feet awaiting her dismissal. 
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" Miss Nugent looks tired," Sir James said — ^he knew 
so very well what it was to be tired himself. " I am sure 
she would be glad to retire, it is late." 

"It's past twelve — long past," Marcella said. "Lut- 
trell was so taken with some little un-come-out girl, all 
blue eyes and white muslin, that we could not get him 
away. Good-night, Miss Nugent." 

"Good-night," said Lady Wollastan. "What had 
Alethea Bairns got on, Marcella? Those everlasting 
emeralds and the pink moir^, of course ? " 

Meanwhile Sir James with punctilious politeness, 
opened the door for Isla ; and she, feeling she ought to 
be grateful for such civility — ^but withal a little chilled, 
disheartened and weary, no doubt for want of her supper 
— went out into the passage. The passage seemed cold 
and gloomy after the light and warmth of the Peacock- 
room, and the picture-gallery was even less cheerful. 
As she entered it she was struck for the first time by its 
melancholy — its stately melancholy. Bronze lamps hung 
from the arched and raftered roof ; but their light was 
overpowered and subdued by the dark setting and the 
stupendous size of the gallery. The shadowy portraits 
peered through the half light ; their eyes were following 
her, she saw ; they looked so full of life, and yet were 
still as death. They were no fancy pictures, but count- 
erparts of those who had once lived and moved, laughed 
and wept, in that very hall. 

Isla wds not at all nervous, but she would not loiter 
there ; it was late — it was past twelve o'clock — she really 
must be quick. She hurried her steps. The rustle of 
her skirts seemed — it was ridiculous to have thought of 
it — like a whispering voice ; the tapping of her heels 
echoed in the rafters overhead. It i^as a strange echo 
— she listened for it — a slow uneven echo, which did 
not quite respond to her quick steps. 
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For no earthly reason which she could assign, her 
heart began to beat hard and fast; she caught her 
breath and listened, shivering with sudden cold ; some 
one was following her. Well! what of that? she was 
not afraid. She paused ; the echo of a soft and heavy 
step, the step itself, continued. She turned about, and 
faced — not Beatrix — no unsubstantial figure — but, Lut- 
trell Wollastan. 

" Don't run away. Miss Nugent," he said, for she was 
hurrying on ahead. " I wanted you. EUie isn't well. 
I heard her crying as I passed her door and went in. I 
rang the bell ; one of the maids is with her now." 

" Not well ? What is the matter ? " 

" Nothing much. When she has been over-excited 
in the day she often wakes up crying. She is half asleep 
through it all. * Night-terrors,' so the doctor says, and 
not at all an uncommon illness with nervous children ; 
she is quite right next morning. But in a house over- 
run with servants some one ought to be within hearing 
distance ; she was quite alone." 

He spoke with decided disapproval; he wondered 
that Miss Nugent had neglected her post. 

" I will go at once," Ursula answered ; she walked 
rapidly on, ran up the spiral staircase, and hastened into 
the children's room. Her beating heart had grown quite 
staid and steady. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IT IS A GOOD HORSE THAT NEVER STUMBLES. 

" And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares, that infest the day. 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

Elidora had fallen asleep by the time Miss Nugent 
reached her bedside, and she slept on quietly till morn- 
ing. With early dawn she awoke in her usual bubbling 
spirits, and free from any shadow of the fears of the 
past night. She was so joyous and energetic a little 
maiden, that anxiety on her behalf was surely a super- 
fluous emotion. 

The following days passed quickly, far too quickly, 
thought Ursula, for the Christmas holidays were ap- 
proaching — those holidays which must be spent with the 
Le Teriers at Boulogne, whither the family had lately 
migrated for the purpose of exercising strict economy. 
Boulogne was cheap in the winter, and Mrs. Le Terier 
wrote to tell Ursula that they had secured a passage 
room for her — a most comfortable asylum, at extraordi- 
narily low terms, which for a merely nominal sum she 
might occupy during the three weeks' rest that the Wol- 
lastans generously accorded to their governess. 

Ursula was grateful but somewhat depressed at the 
prospect. The anticipation of the passage room, the 
winter sea, Boulogne at Christmas with all its excru- 
8 
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dating unsavoriness and without the summer sunshine, 
chilled her prophetic soul. All the joyous ring had 
died from the word holiday; it meant leaving the 
children, it meant leaving the little nook in Hembury 
Fort which had begun to seem like home. 

Butter the paws of a woman with a few kind words, 
provide her with some one who needs her care, and she 
will, with a cat-like propensity, attach herself to that 
hearth where providence places her. She will wind her 
heart-strings about familiar furniture as firmly as she 
winds them around familiar figures. 

The sentiment of that popular song Home, sweet 
Home, is essentially feminine ; it wrings female hearts 
and draws female tears. Club, sweet Club, is still un- 
published, or it would, if sung by an eminent tenor, 
appeal most pathetically to masculine emotions. 

Not once since that night in the Picture Gallery had 
Ursula seen Mr. Wollastan. Bay had stated casually 
that "Luttrell had gone to London town to see the 
Queen and have his hair cutted," and Isa told herself 
that she was glad to be saved all chance of meeting him, 
as then she need not, — she need not remember " divinest 
harmonies," or anything of the sort. 

"Out of sight" is cruelly "out of mind" with chil- 
dren ; neither Bay nor Elidora spoke of their brother, 
nor anticipated his return ; a week had passed and his 
name had died out of school-room conversation 
altogether. On the following day the holidays would 
begin, and Miss Nugent was to leave Hembury Fort for 
Boulogne. Sir James and Lady Wollastan had, some 
days previously, gone into Wiltshire for the youngest 
Miss Russell's wedding (they were to return that even- 
ing), so, but for the governess, servants, and children, 
the great house was empty. 

This last day, the 21st of December, was typical of 
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all that is most odious in winter weather. The rawness 
of the bitter cold pierced even the mighty walls of 
Hembury Fort ; a blustering wind, keen as a knife, and 
due east, was lacerating the frozen country. Sleet, 
driven in slanting gusts, slashed the stone work of the 
muUioned windows and rattled sharply against the 
panes. It was a sort of day in which any one but a 
child appreciates the comforts of a fireside. 

A wet day spent within doors was, to Ursula's pupils, 
an unjust and hideous misfortune which could only be 
mitigated by every species of indulgence. 

" Bay is always a naughty little boy when it rains," 
Ellie said. 

Bay stood with his back against the wall near the 
comer of the room; he was in disgrace. Ellie, like 
some of her elders, was fond of improving the occasion ; 
she was also a little excited and elated when her brother 
had been detected in sin. The children were, as a rule, 
the best of friends, but, for once in a way, they had had 
a desperate quarrel. Bay had used fists and feet in 
defense of his opinion; he had tugged at his sister's 
curls; he had stamped and trembled with passion. 
Ellie had merely screamed on one note until breath 
failed her ; she had not been naughty. Ursula had been 
very stern ; Bay was not to be forgiven, he was to stand 
there (" there " was the hated comer of the room) until 
he kissed his sister and told her he was sorry. And 
" there " he had stood for the last two hours, with an air 
of dogged pride which surprised his governess. She 
had heard of the Wollastan determination; if it was 
developed to this extent in a mere baby, in children of a 
larger growth its dimensions must be overpowering. 

" Bay is always a naughty little boy when it rains," 
Ellie had said, pursing up her lips and shaking her head 
at him. « Aren't you, Bay ? " 
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** I are," said Bay, with the desperate air of a fatal- 
ist. 

"Elidora, you must not speak to Bay until he is 
sorry." 

"Bay aren't ever sorry," Ellie whispered loudly; 
" he hates being sorry ; he would not never be sorry for 
nothing. I'm sorry directly : it is awful easy." 

"Hush ! " 

There was a pause during which Bay stood motion- 
less ; he was upright as a dart ; there was not a trace 
of sulkiness about him, but an air of proud defiance. 

" I'm thinking," said Ellie ; if Elidora thought at all 
she always generously dispensed to her neighbors the 
result of her reflection. "I'm thinking if you was to 
say we might leave off lessons now and make biscuits, 
or somethin'. Bay might feel dreadful sorry then." 

" If," returned Ursula, wishing she felt sure that a 
compromise was not a cowardly measure, " if I were to 
say that when your lesson time is finished, and when 
dinner is over, and when you have both been good, we 
might play hide-and-seek, you and Bay and I, this after- 
noon, don't you think Bay would be sorry then ? " 

Elidora made mysterious and encouraging signs to 
that impassive culprit, but neither " nod, nor beck, nor 
wreathed smile " affected him. 

"To-morrow," said Ursula, sentimentally, with ap- 
parent irrelevance, " to-morrow I am going away in the 
train ; I am going across the sea. I shall be far, far 
away." 

" Luttrell's gone away in the train," Ellie added, " so 
has Mummy, and Dad, and every one — they bring us 
things sometimes." 

There was an impatient movement from the criminal. 

" I shall go in a ship," Ursula pursued ; " the sea will 
be rough — so rough. The great waves will toss me up 
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and down. If I'm not drowned," tragically, " I know 
that I shall be very, very ill." 

"Ellie may," the relenting culprit said hurriedly, 
shaking out a grudging permission with an impatient 
twist of his body — " ElJie may kiss my pinafore, if she 
likes." 

His sister hastened to avail herself of his condescen- 
sion ; her temper was as sweet as her face ; she pressed 
her lips to the hem of his hoUand pinafore. 

" Are you sorry. Bay ? " demanded Miss Nugent, 
sternly. 

" I s'pose I are— Haven't Tim hurted his tail, Ellie ? " 

So the subject was changed, and peace and harmony 
were restored. As soon as the school-room dinner was 
over, Ursula was kept to her promise ; if she had been 
so weak as to bribe, she had to pay for it ; bribery is an 
expensive vice. 

However there is many a less amusing amusement 
than a game of hide-and-seek in a big house, on a cold 
afternoon, with a brace of enchanted children as com- 
rades. If the architect had planned the main building 
of Hembury Fort with a view to the exigencies of that 
game, he had proved himself an architect of more than 
promise ; for nooks and corners, for twisting passages 
and small staircases, for dark recesses and unsuspected 
cupboards, the house was famed. It was impossible to 
play in such a place with indifiFerence. Ursula was soon 
as keen to hide and as hard to find as were the little 
ones. 

The short afternoon soon drew to a close ; it grew 
dusk ; the game was on its last legs, for Alice had " laid " 
the school-room tea, and Ursula, battledore in hand, and 
laughing as she ran, was flying down the main corridor 
in swift pursuit of Bay's scuttling figure, when a voice 
a familiar voice, arrested her steps — arrested them in a 
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instant. She stopped as if she had been shot, for Mr. 
Wollastan had emerged from his room and stood in her 
path. 

** I congratulate you," he said ; " the pace wouldn't 
disgrace Surefoot. How do you do ? " 

'* I am very well, thank you." 

" So I see." 

Here Bay and Elidora, controlling their feelings 
creditably, joined the group; they took no notice of 
Luttrell. 

" Your brother has come back," said Miss Nugent, 
suggestively — as if that six foot of broad humanity was 
invisible to the naked eye — laying her hand on Ellie's 
velvet shoulder. 

" Did you see the Queen ? " she asked, " and were she 
kind ? Where's mother ? " 

Bay manifested no interest at all. 

"We'm playing, Luttie," he explained; "you'd bet- 
tef go : — you'm rather in the way. I'd have hided in 
your cupboard — it's a lovely place — only she," indicating 
Ursula, " wouldn't let me." 

" Thank you," said Mr. Wollastan, looking at Isla 
with twinkling eyes ; ** thank you very much, Miss 
Nugent. You had compassion on the absent — ^you re- 
mem " 

" Did — ^you — see — the Queen ? " interrupted EUie, 
pressing her unanswered question eagerly upon him. 

" I never caught a glimpse of h^r, Ellie ; but I saw 
a beautiful bride and a very smart wedding, and a great 
many lovely ladies in lovely frocks. — My people won't 
be back to-night. Miss Nugent; Lady Wollastan was 
frightened by the storm — so she told me. — ^Will you give 
me some tea ? " 

Mr. Wollastan thought that he had forgotten the 
great beauty and power of Ursula's face ; it struck him 
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afresh ; and the sunny sweetness of the slow smile which 
she had accorded him, had been pleasant to meet. Her 
cheeks were warmed with exercise, her hazel eyes shone 
like stars, her hair was loosened ; in fact, she was more 
girlish and less self-contained and unapproachable than 
usual. 

" Tisn't tea-time," said Bay, sadly but firmly. " Play 
again, Miss Nugent." 

"Bay, you mustn't be grasping; it's my turn now. 
Miss Nugent is going to play with me instead. I mean 
she is going to work for me — if she will. I have only 
just come. 1 have had a six hours' journey, and I'm as 
cold as charity. I want to monopolize the school-room 
rocking-chair, the fire, a hot cup of tea, and every one's 
attention — if I may ? " 

"You mayn't," said Bay, pouting; "you'm not a 
lickie boy, you are a great man ; you are not allowed in 
school-rooms." 

Miss Nugent was aware that Bay's mutiny cast odium 
on her system of government. She stood, looking some- 
what anxious, between the big and the little brother. 
Was her pupil going to disgrace her ? But, fortunately 
for her, Mr. Wollastan's mood was a genial one. 

"In my portmanteau," was all he said, addressing 
Ursula in a stage whisper, " are two large parcels tied 
with string for good children." 

" We are good little children," said the mendacious 
couple, following their elders docilely down the corridor. 

" There," said Mr. Wollastan, " you see the effects of 
a bad example. That is the way you ruin the morals of 
the family ; I have adopted your method. I'm nothing 
of a disciplinarian unless I lose my temper. -Just look 
at Ellie, her face is 'one vast substantial smile.' I 
wonder one doesn't spend one's whole time in providing 
parcels for children; it warms one's heart to see such 
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genuine delight, and there is no after-taste, but a 
palatable one, to such pleasures." 

It was well for the children that they had the joyful 
anticipation of parcels to occupy their minds during 
tea-time, for Mr. WoUastan monopolized Ursula's atten- 
tion ; it was his turn, he had said, and he certainly made 
full use of it. He had returned, it seemed, under the 
somewhat erroneous impression that Miss Nugent was 
his old and intimate friend. His manner suggested that 
she was the one person in the world of any importance, 
or whose opinion was worth the having. He talked to 
her, he questioned her, discussed her answers, weighed 
and balanced her opinions; contradicting tTiem often 
but treating them with reverent consideration. As even 
Marcella Russell had allowed, " Luttrell could be nice, 
if he chose," and just now he chose to be as nice as he 
could. 

And what about Ursula ? What about that circum- 
spect resolution of the past, that she would remain in 
her right position, however cramped that position might 
be? She cast one thought back to that staggering 
decision, and then, recollecting that this was the last 
sight of that particular face, these the last words she 
should hear from this particular voice for so long, let 
herself drift away from the stiff, starched ties which 
bound her to Mrs. Grundy. 

Ursula's conscience was .delicate ; if it was wounded 
it took long to heal ; but under temptation the most 
sensitive conscience is but a thick-headed murmurer at 
best, pacified by any feebler explanation, soothed by 
the smallest sop. 

"Mr. Wollastan said nothing" — she meant about 
" divinest harmonies " — " he only talked to her and with 
her. A governess, a dependent, a nobody may use her 
faculty for speech, and forget her insignificance for a 
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quarter of an hour ! If she was playing with fire, if the 
live coals should burn her, if — if it wasn't wise, anyhow 
it was not wrong, and she alone should suffer." 

After this masterful illustration of the situation her 
conscience slept peacefully. 

The tea-cups and the children had alike disappeared 
under the auspices of Alice, but still Mr. Wollastan sat 
in the rocking-chair. He had grown less animated ; in 
reality he was beginning to feel an inclination to smoke, 
and was loath to make a move ; but Ursula thought how 
soon he had wearied of her company. Her vanity 
winced beneath the galling conclusion ; for the first time 
she realized the strength of vanity. 

Her ideas, or more truly the words for dressing those 
ideas, failed her ; she was fretted by a sense of her own 
dullness. Of course he must leave her, she knew he 
must leave her ; she would not be sorry when he went, 
but it was only human to wish to keep him awake in her 
presence ; it was only hospitable to entertain her com- 
pany to the best of her ability ; it was only womanly to 
try and please him. 

It is easy walking down a gentle hill — a descent 
down the jagged mountain-side is a jarring, disturbing, 
bone-shaking motion ; the steep incline alarms the trav- 
eler ; but it is easy to trip down the gentle slope of Aver- 
ni^s, and so Ursula found it. 

She led the waning conversation to music ; Mr. Wol- 
lastan said that he had heard Schumann's Faschtng- 
schwank a night or two before ; it had been played by 
Miss Marion Bateman, and played divinely. He wished 
he could hear it again, it haunted him ; he wished to 
heaven he could get a chance of hearing music — real 
music, such as was worthy the name, without going a 
hundred miles to seek it. 

The piano stood open. Ursula got up from her seat 
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on the couch, and going over to the instrument she sat 
down before it, and traced with skillful and assured fin- 
gers that wandering melody which Mr. WoUastan had 
essayed to hum upon its well-worn notes. 

** Why, that is it ; you know it," he said with pleased 
surprise ; " at teast that is the catching bit, the only 
thing I brought away. Isn't it ripping music ? It's so 
strong and so sweet too ; it's the embodiment of passion 
and despair ; it is mad, and yet there is a chain of sanity 
drawing the outbreaks together, and squaring them up 
for the audience. In fact. Miss Nugent, I have been 
haunted by the Faschingschwank ever since I heard it." 

"Shall I play it?" 

This proposition taxed his politeness to its utmost 
tension. 

" Th — anks ; that would be very kind of you." 

The lukewarmness and constraint of this civil re- 
joinder was obvious ; for a moment Ursula's resolution 
wavered, but only for a moment. 

She knew her power ; why should she not use it ? 
Why should her talent, her one talent, lie for ever idle 
and unsuspected ? She was weary of being a subordi- 
nate ; in one faculty, at least, she excelled those in au- 
thority over her ; she had powers beyond those for which 
she received her wages. She exulted for the moment in 
her sense of power. She chose, at last, to put it forth ; 
she thrust it upon her unsuspecting companion. She 
would impel his attention ; she would startle and delight 
him ; she would stir him out of his sleepy comfort by the 
fireside ; her Faschingschwank^ her rendering of the music 
should haunt him too. 

All memory of the past escaped her ; she was too 
keenly alive to the present hour to cast her thoughts 
back to dead days. There was no time for introspec- 
tion ; her hands, finding themselves once more at free- 
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dom on the well-known keys, fell to their work with 
trembling eagerness, and gathered so grand and beauti- 
ful a harmony of sound from the old piano as amazed 
Ursula herself. Her personal delight, her exultation in 
the performance of her art, soon banished all conscious- 
ness of her audience ; one of whom — ^the cat Tim — fled 
into the toy cupboard in a high state of nervous ten- 
sion after the first few bars, and the other, Mr. Wollas- 
tan, sat motionless in the rocking-chair, holding his 
very breath to listen. He showed no sign of surprise ; 
he did not glance at the pianist, but his thoughts came 
fast and thick. His throat grew dry and husky ; he was 
stirred, moved, and, above all, astounded. When the 
music ceased he caught his breath and sighed. There 
was a silence, a long pause before he spoke, and when 
he did so it was in no complimentary strain. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself," he said ; 
" upon my word, you ought to be prosecuted for depriv- 
ing us of all the pleasure you have kept shut out of 
hearing in these upper stories. Does your sex save you 
from the fate you dole out without mercy to the cruel 
man ? Then a woman never counts any crime cruelty 
without blood and bruises. When do you play ? At 
what hour of the day or night ? I have listened, but I 
would take my oath I never heard any one but Ellie 
touch this piano." 

" I have not played." 

" Are you, like the ourang-outang, dumb for fear of 
being overworked ? " 

She laughed without answering. 

** It was not diffidence, you know ; people who play 
as you play are not nervous. I suspect it was * sheer 
cussedness.' Or were you, perhaps, waiting your chance 
to electrify us ? Did you reculer pour mteux sauter? " 

The/grain of truth in this latter accusation seem 
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to require an explanation; not so much with him as 
with her own conscience. Her face grew grave, her 
dark eyes shadowed ; involuntarily she glanced down at 
her black dress ; he was watching her and his manner 
changed. 

" One is not always sufficiently happy one's self to make 
others happy," he said, becoming gentle and compas- 
sionate all at once ; " it was very kind of you to play at 
all. But I am greedy ; I want more. More to-morrow, 
as Bay says." 

She was still seated before the piano, on which she 
struck a soft chord that half drowned her answer. 

" I am going away to-morrow." 

" Going away ? Impossible. I never heard a word 
of it." 

" My holidays begin." 

"Of course — I forgot. I fancied for the moment 
that you meant I should never hear Faschingschwank 
again. How long shall you be away, and where are you 
going ? " 

" I am going to Boulogne for four weeks." 

" Boulogne ? You will have a roughish crossing, I'm 
afraid. Who on earth induced you to go to Boulogne 
this time of year ? " 

" Mr. Le Terier, my uncle, is living there now. I 
spend my holidays with them." 

" So the Le Teiriers are your people. To be sure— I 
remember hearing as much — but I had forgotten. Do 
you know that my poor mother was connected with the 
Le Teriers ? " 

"Yes, I know." 

" So you and I are cousins." 

" Oh, no ; it is too distant, too remote to be recog- 
nized or remembered." 

" You must do as you like — ^but I shall not again for- 
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get. A relationship is not a tie which breaks even at a 
lady's wish, I'm afraid. So you and I are cousins, that 
is very good news, and you are my cousin — what ? " 

" We are not related," said Ursula with rather un- 
necessary energy ; " you can not strain such a slender 
thread of a connection into a cousinship — it would 
break." 

" It would not ; you wait and see if it does. Surely I 
may hear my cousin's Christian name. I won't use it 
without permission; but at least let me know what 
it is." 

** I am not your cousin." 

" Do you know when you look like that you look ap- 
pallingly dignified. I am the least bit afraid of you. 
Perhaps you have heard of poor Beatrix, and don't like 
the way the Wollastans treat their kin ? This is a fresh 
turn to her mode of revenge, an unpleasant one ; she is 
the most spiteful person alive or dead — something like a 
disciplinarian ; she has been keeping it up for two hun- 
dred years — we ought to be broken in by this time. 
Don't disown us ; it is such a bad compliment." 

Ursula had grown grave, very grave and quiet. She 
was still seated before the open piano ; he, thoroughly 
awakened by Faschingschwank^ stood beside her, smiling 
at her, and speaking to her with much cousinly ease and 
freedom of manner. She had descended her hill now, 
and not relishing the air of the valley she turned to 
ascend to her former height ; it was a hard pull up, but 
she had strength for it. She looked at him with clear 
and earnest eyes; he was so handsome, so — friendly, 
that it was odd she could speak with such cold prudence 
and refuse to own him as her kin. 

** It would be a most unfortunate cousinship for me," 
she said. '' A cat is cousin to a tiger, a mouse is cousin 
to a lion, but they don't associate as cousins." 
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There could be no doubt about her meaning ; she did 
not beat about the bush ; it was not her way. She was 
too proud to seat herself in any but the lowest room ; 
her pride was such as fears the shortest fall. 

The obvious wisdom, the directness of the explana- 
tion annoyed him. Explanations and foresight were a 
bore. 

" Are you the cat or tiger, may I ask ? Some of both, 
probably, as you are a woman. I see you are the kind 
of person who has a reason for all she says and does, 
and a righteous object before her eyes. You are the 
"wise fish which never travels without a porpoise." 
Now a porpoise as a comrade would drive me mad ; if 
one came within catching distance I should throw it 
overboard. I should like to travel like the wind (before 
the Americans interfered with it), blowing where it 
listeth, and no one telling whence it comes or whither 
it goeth." 

" The wind is so lonely. You had better have a 
porpoise, it's a pleasant companion." 

" You would rather have a porpoise than a cousin ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, you have both. But I won't press my claims 
if you will answer one question — the first in the cate- 
chism. What is your name ? " 

" Ursula." 

"What a dreadful name! But, upon my word, it 
suits you. It is a dignified, stiffening, formidable title. 
Ursula and Theresa are of the same sort, make you sit 
up when you think of them. No endearing term fits 
them ; think of * my darling — Theresa ! ' I should never 
dare to tack a dearest on to Ursula, if — if I should ever 
chance to know a dearest Ursula." 

" You. are right, they don't suit," she answered, ris- 
ing as she spoke. The name had recalled her mother, 
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and with her other memories. " If you will excuse me I 
must go to look for the children* They have not come 
back." 

" Don't go, they are right enough ; the servants will 
see to them." 

" I can not trust them to the servants." 

" You are a thorough skeptic." 

But she did not hear that accusation. She had 
crossed the threshold ; the quick click of the lock as the 
door closed behind her was his only answer. 



CHAPTER X. 
don't play with the bear if you don't want to 

BE BIT. 

" We do but guess 
At one another darkly, mid the stir 
That thickens round us ; in this life of ours 
We are like players, knowing not the powers 
Nor compass of the instrument we vex.** 

Although Ursula had left him, Mr. Wollastan re- 
mained in the school-room. Sitting himself down on 
the music-stool he began to pick out on the piano such 
parts of the Faschingschwank as he could remember. 
Although too indolent to excell in music himself, he was 
musical to the finger-tips ; nothing delighted, influenced, 
touched him like a concord of sweet sound. 

" God sent his singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And lead them back to heaven again.'* 

He had done as other mediocre anfateurs in music 
do; he had educated his faculty to the unfortunate pitch 
that deprecates any but the master-hand in art, which 
it has learned both to recognize and to appreciate- 
With those less advanced than himself he gave himself 
great airs; but he knew his place, his rightful musical 
place, and he bowed the knee to Ursula ; he paid her 
homage in his heart. In truth she had never played 
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better than she had played that night ; she had done her 
best, and her best was very good indeed. 

Reeves-Power had not found her out ; he, conceited 
fool, had not guessed that her bungling chords and un- 
steady fingers were due to emotion, not incompetency ; 
at the time Mr. Wollastan had seen the look of distress 
on her face, and the tears on her lashes ; only he had, 
until half an hour ago, forgotten the circumstance. 

Reeves-Power should hear her again ; should own his 
error and blush for his manners. Every one of 
Luttrell's acquaintance, who could appreciate a treat, 
should hear her. He had discovered a star, her light 
should shine abroad, she should do him credit. 

These were his first intentions which flourished in a 
burst of loud and spirited music ; but presently he played 
more softly, and his mood changed. 

She should play, play frequently ; he would arrange 
that not a day should pass in which his ear was not en- 
chanted by her melodies — ^but she should play for him 
alone, to him alone. He did not wish to share his 
pleasure with a roomful of unappreciative people. 

He had no misgivings; Ursula would certainly 
acquiesce in his plans ; he was in the habit of succeeding 
where he wished for success — there had been exceptions 
to this rule, but she would not be an exception. She 
had volunteered to play; she had, herself, offered to 
treat him to the Faschingschwank, Then, with a frown 
and a sigh, he remembered that she was going away ; in 
twenty-four hours she would be beyond reach. It was 
unreasonable of her to want holidays, she had only just 
come. 

However, at any rate, she was within reach now; she 
was running after those children when there were a 
dozen maids who could do that business equally well, 
but who could not play Schumann's music to their master. 

9 
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He would go and find her, he would set her at the 
Bechstein in the red drawing-room — ^thank heaven, the 
house was empty, he could get his fill of music for that 
night at least ; he would go and tell her of his intentions. 

He anticipated no difficulty in carrying out this 
arrangement ; it seemed the simplest thing in the world. 
Nevertheless, when he had descended to the hall, and 
there found Ursula, gentle, grave, and courteous, but 
entirely devoted to the children, and quite impervious 
alike to hints, requests, entteaties, and some less patient, 
indeed somewhat imperious suggestions, he found that 
the little bird that can sing, lut will not sing, can not be 
made to sing, however small the bird and however big 
its master. 

" I could not play again," she said with polite regret 
but inflexible decision, " I could not leave the children." 

" They don't want you." 

**I have promised to tell them a story." She was 
seated on an oak-settle by the fire, and she did not 
move. 

" Then after dinner you will play to me ? " 

"This evening I must pack; I am afraid I should 
have no time to spare ; I start early to-morrow." 

" What a pertinacious, unyielding person you are ! " 

And though he protested, and grumbled^ and stayed 
within earshot while the promised story was being told, 
his presence did not alter her purpose; she took no 
more heed of him than she took of the figures in shining 
armor which stood beyond him in the alcove. 

The hall was the favorite haunt of the children — it 
was " like out-of-doors," they were wont to say — ^but be- 
cause of its draughts and its publicity it was forbidden 
ground, and for that reason they loved it all the better. 

Miss Nugent had said that " as a treat " they might 
sit there now. This indulgence was accorded not be- 
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cause they had clamored for it, but because their own 
precincts had been invaded, and because here she should 
be alone with them. How could she dream that Mr. 
Wollastan would elect to form one of the little company ? 
She wished — yes, she certainly wished she had left her 
talent buried. 

It was a bitter night, and a splendid fire of logs was 
glowing red-hot in the broad grate. Within reach of its 
warmth the settle was drawn, and its fierce light fell full 
on Ursula's pale, sweet face, and caught and sharpened 
the tints of her hair. She was tired, and leaned, in vain 
effort to find rest, against the rigid and uncompromising 
back of the ornamental settle. At her side, with his el- 
bows on her lap, and his eyes on her mouth, as if to 
catch each word the moment it escaped her lips, Bay 
was perched. Elidora sat on the leopard-skin upon the 
floor, her curly head rested against Ursula's knee ; in her 
arms she held Lady Anna Maria. Close at hand the 
deerhound Wolf lay sleeping that fitful dog sleep, the 
faculty for which must be a mitigator of all the many 
ills of dog-fend. 

In the background Mr. Wollastan maintained his po- 
sition ; there he remained watching the group in the fire- 
light, and listening, with evident amusement, to the story 
of The Three Pigs, told in rather a constrained and hur- 
ried way. 

It was a rough and stormy night. With the sunset" 
the wind had risen to a hurricane ; it howled and blus- 
tered round the house ; as each moment passed its 
strength increased. Now and again when a louder blast 
or fiercer gust caught their ears, the children would 
glance nervously behind them. 

"It's only the nasty old wind," they said to each 
other consolingly ; they hated the wind, as children do ; 
" go on, Miss Nugent." 
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And Miss Nugent went on. She killed the two guile- 
less heroes (with repressed emotion and without tailing- 
out the situation), and led the suspicious and deceitful 
pig, through miraculous peril, on to fortune. She left 
him in his brick house in comfortable circumstances, and 
with every prospect of a prosperous and honorable 
career. 

" And he stayed at home and lived happy ever after," 
she concluded, delighted to conclude, and conscious she 
had done well for her hero. 

" Is that all ? " from Bay sharply. 

"You haven't told it nice," from Elidora. 

" You left out lots what you generally tells us." 

" I never told you The Three Pigs before," protested 
the wounded story-teller. 

*" But when did the wolf come alive ? " 

" He never came alive." 

" I liked that Wolf— -I don't want him to die." 

" No more don't I ; it's awful sad." 

The children were so distressed ; they argued so ve- 
hemently on behalf of the wolf's resurrection, they had 
a thousand reasons why he should live ; and they really 
couldn't go to bed till he did live, that Isla resuscitated 
him, reconciled him to the pig, and made a duet, not a 
solo of bliss ; for " happiness was born a twin." 

But now that the children were satisfied, Mr. Wol- 
lastan was not. He said it was not the children's bed- 
time, and he argued that the wolf should surely die. If 
a cat^nd a tiger could not be friends and companions, 
he saw no reason why a wolf and a pig should — the wolf 
must die; it had better die at once than be allowed to 
live on at enmity with a pig — or any one. 

Nobody looked at Elidora or they might have seen 
that she was listening to what Mr. WoUastan was saying 
with dilated eyes and a horrified expression of face; 
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but as no one noticed her agitation her action took them 
by surprise. With a sudden sob she dropped her doll 
on the floor, and darting at the dog Wolf, seized him 
round the ribs in a hard and close embrace. She was 
never allowed to touch the deerhound, and she knew it 
well; but she had associated him in her tender little 
mind with the wolf in the story, and now she fancied 
that Luttrell was about to kill him. 

" I love you, Wolf," she cried, and squeezed that out- 
raged animal to her breast. 

" Leave him alone — let him go," roared his master — 
but too late. 

Isla started up — there was a growl, a snarl, a short 
cry from Bay — a moment's silence followed by a tre- 
mendous uproar. 

Exactly how it happened no one ever knew, but the 
upshot of it was this — Ursula's right hand had been 
badly bitten. 

The dog, which was afflicted with a most uncertain 
temper at the best of times, had been maddened at 
Elidora's unexpected favors which had awakened him 
from a sweet sleep. On Ursula, who had interfered be- 
tween him and the offender, his fury fell. Doglike, Wolf 
had no wish to wreak his vengeance on a child if there 
was anything bigger to be found, so he caught this 
strange woman's meddling hand between his sharp, long 
fangs, and crunched it mercilessly. 

It was not the first time in his life that he had bitten, 
but it was the first time that an adequate and terrible 
punishment had fallen promptly upon him for this offense. 
A shower of cuts from a stick in his master's hand sent 
him breathless, cowed, yelping — for the best bred bully 
is a coward at bottom — to the furthest extremity of the 
hall. 

It was fortunate that Ursula took her punishment in 
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silence, for the children, terrified beyond measure by the 
sight of the blood, the horror of the howls and blows, 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, screamed and cried, 
adding their voices to the universal hubbub — the storm 
within overpowered the storm without. 

For the first few minutes Isla did not fathom the ex- 
tent of the mischief, she wrapped her injured hand up 
hastily in her handkerchief, and did what she could to 
calm her neighbors. 

"You frighten them," she said to Mr. Wollastan, 
whose language was very forcible, though scanty. " It 
is nothing ; Ellie, don't be silly ; it is nothing — only a 
little bite. Bay, what are you crying about } — ^boys never 
cry — hush! hush!" 

Her voice broke in speaking, the fire rocked gently, 
and all the noise seemed suddenly far away. 

" Sit down and don't talk," said Mr. Wollastan ; 
"keep quite quiet. Thomas," addressing one of the 
servants, who had hurried to the hall on hearing the up- 
roar which had pierced walls and wind alike, " tell Alice 
to take the children away — out of sight — and look after 
them ; they are not hurt, only frightened. No, Miss 
Nugent, you wait here; they will be all right in five 
minutes." 

She was glad to resign herself to his care. The pain 
in her hand made her sick. Every moment it grew 
worse ; it was such a grinding, burning, acute pain ; it 
was all she could do to bear it mutely. 

Mr. Wollastan took her into the library and sent for 
water, for lint, and for the housekeeper. Ursula was so 
white that he was afraid she would faint ; he thought 
fainting and tears were equally inevitable at any femi- 
nine crisis. 

When, at his suggestion, she unfolded the blood- 
stained hankderchief and bared her torn and bleeding 
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hand, where a jagged and purple seam intersected the 
swollen flesh, the housekeeper gave a cry of dismay, and 
Luttrell sent for the brougham. 

" Let it come round as quickly as possible," he said ; 
" the doctor must see that ; I will take you there." 

" It is such a dreadful night," she said, holding her 
wounded hand in a bowl of lukewarm water, and longing 
to be alone that she might cry her heart out, and groan 
and wriggle with the intolerable pain, as nature prompted 
her to do. 

" Your hand is ripped right across," he said, grimly ; 
" it must be attended to at once or it will be stiff for 
life. Let me do what I can ; the dog's mine, and he 
shall be shot to-morrow morning — I swear he shall." 

Just then Ursula could not have flinched from any 
impending tragedy, however prodigious. Wolf might 
live or die, she did not care ; if he was saved such suffer- 
ing as he had given her, he might count himself a lucky 
dog. But the housekeeper was evidently pleased at 
hearing the sentence of death. 

" He is a dangerous dog, sir, and always was. Tom 
Snale the postman was bit by him, and he has bitten 
little Nelly Parsons. We are all afraid of him." 

" He touches no one if they leave him alone," said 
his owner shortly, and the woman saw she had made a 
blunder, and was silent. 

No one could have been more kind and thoughtful 
for Ursula's help and relief than Mr. Wollastan. He 
superintended the housekeeper as she bound up the 
hand, and made the poor thing awkward and nervous by 
his advice and anxiety. He improvised the sling him- 
self, and sent the maids flying for the shawls and furs in 
which the sufferer must be enveloped for her journey ; 
they were to be gleaned from any wardrobe which came 
first. Isla stood passive, pale and dumb in the center 
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of a palpitating group of sympathizers. She was pinned 
and bound within layer after layer of wrap until she 
looked like a young Esquimaux. 

" She won't catch cold now, sir," the housekeeper 
ventured to assert, after she had, at his suggestion, 
muffled Isla's head in a shawl and tied it under her chin. 

The brougham had come round, so Mr. Wollastan 
hurried her off to the front door where it was awaiting 
them. 

The cold was intense. Hembury Fort stood on high, 
unsheltered ground; it caught the whole strength of the 
wind, which wrangled and brawled for possession of the 
walls, and tore at the ivy and beat against the windows. 
As soon as the door was opened, Ursula and Mr. Wol- 
lastan felt its force ; the storm buffeted them and howled 
overhead. He helped her into the carriage, called for a 
second rug for her knees, and took the seat beside her. 
He was covered up from head to heels in a fur coat, 
his collar was buttoned up to his ears, and yet he 
shivered. 

" It's a horrid night," he said ; ** you can't keep a cut- 
ting east wind like this at arm's-length. You mustn't 
take cold. Are you cold ? " 

" No, not at all, thank you." 

Her voice was tremulous ; it was a relief to let her 
muscles have their way and contract with pain. It was 
a relief to clinch her teeth and draw deep breaths of 
pain ; no one could see or hear her ; it was dark and she 
leaned back in the shadow. 

The carriage rolled along fast ; the road was narrow, 
the hedges high and planted thickly with trees, among 
which the wind swept in sudden, furious gusts. Mr. 
Wollastan had to raise his voice to make it audible. 

"You must not be nervous," he said, as if nervous- 
ness was merely a matter of inclination ; ** some people 
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think the bite of a dog means all sorts of impending 
horrors. That's simply ridiculous." 

" I am not at all nervous." 

" Of course not. There is nothing wrong with Wolf 
but his temper. You saw how it was — the child's fault, 
not his — not altogether his, poor brute. If you hadn't 
jumped up in the nick of time, he would have ripped her 
face open. It was very plucky of you — you are plucky." 

It seemed to Ursula that a thousand demons were 
piercing her arm and hand with redhot skewers ; she 
could give her attention to nothing else just then ; she 
knew Mr. Wollastan was sorry for her, but she could not 
quite hear what he said. 

" I'm afraid it's hurting you awfully," presently. 

" It does hurt." 

" It is not only the bite but the bruise ; it is a most 
painful thing, I know. I am so mad with the brute, I 
will have him shot." 

He paused ; a compassionate girl would surely plead 
for the offender's life, but Ursula said nothing. 

" The dog was asleep, you see," he went on. " Ellie 
had got no business to touch him ; she knows he is not 
safe, she has been told so a thousand times ; only her 
memory is so confoundedly short. Dragging at him 
suddenly like that was enough to rile the poor old fel- 
low." 

Ursula said nothing ; when she was in less pain her 
companion hoped she would be less vindictive. . 

" We shall be there in five minutes. We are pretty 
sure to find Brown at home at this time and on a night 
like this. He had better not cauterize the bite, it's not 
an extra nice process, and there is no fear about the 
dog; he's all right." 

Dr. Brown was at home, but he was cautious and not 
to be persuaded ; he cauterized the wound, dressed it 
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and bound it up — it was a long, ghastly ceremony. Mr. 
Wollastan, waiting in an adjoining room, was restless 
with impatience at the prolonged delay before the doctor 
came in to tell him that he had done all he could do for 
his patient. The catechism about the dog to which he 
was subjected Luttrell answered briefly. 

" The dog is as sane as I am, I assure you ; you shall 
see him to-morrow, and judge for yourself. I am ex- 
tremely sorry it should have happened, but it was Ellie's 
fault ; Wolf's temper is uncertain^ and she worried him. 
I mustn't keep the carriage about, the men will be blown 
off the box, the wind is tremendous. Will you fetch 
Miss Nugent now ? — we must be off." 

But when he saw Isla, paler than ever, fearfully pale, 
with traces of tears on her sunken eyes, and a stern set 
look of dogged endurance on her face, he was dismayed. 

" How dreadfully ill she looks ! " he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the doctor. 

" She does. I've given her some brandy ; she will 
pick up presently ; she won't get much more pain of con- 
sequence, I hope. I will come over first thing in the 
morning; it is a nasty bite, a savage bite. Good-by, 
Miss Nugent; you behaved very well — very well in- 
deed." 

Mr. Wollastan, when he had ushered his silent charge 
into the brougham, turned back into the house and drew 
the doctor aside to ask him several hasty questions. 

"Was the hand likely to be permanently injured? 
He supposed there was no chance of the fingers stiffen- 
ing? It was surely impossible that the muscles had 
been mangled." 

He was irritated by receiving vague and guarded 
answers; he, in common with his fellows, expected a 
doctor to assume the r6le of Providence and coerce the 
laws of nature. 
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" For a day or two it is impossible to give a definite 
opinion, Mr. Wollastan. Let me hold the door. What a 
gale is blowing! How will your cedars stand this? 
Good-night; good-by; I wish you well through your 
drive." 

Ursula was very quiet on her homeward way ; she 
was spent and weary. The raving of the wind, the wild- 
ness and violence of the storm was incessant and deafen- 
ing. Mr. Wollastan tried to cheer her ; he was gentle 
and sympathetic, for he felt guilty, very guilty concern- 
ing her. If she should lose the cunning of her fingers ; 
if, through fault of his, she should be robbed of her art, or 
rather of the power of exercising that art, how could he 
ever forgive himself ? What could he do ? How could 
he make amends for such a misfortune ? It was beyond 
his power. But, though the calamity was not yet assured, 
he would do what he could. When he spoke to her he 
did so softly and compassionately ; when he looked at 
her it was with a warm and consoling smile. Ursula's 
pain was diminishing, it was getting bearable ; she leaned 
back and blinked the tears from her lashes, feeling that 
kindness can bind up most human breakages and heal 
any human wound. 

" We shall be home soon," he told her presently, lean- 
ing forward to look at his watch in the light of the 
carriage-lamps. "It's half-past eight, no wonder you 
look done up ; you want your dinner. I suppose you 
wouldn't dine with me if I were to beg it of you on my 
bended knee. I aift to dine alone in one room, you in 
another. You know we should be much happier together. 
I hate my own company, and you want a right hand for 
to-night ; independent as you are, you can't cut your own 
dinner. Will you dine with me ? " 

" You know I can't." 

" Would you like to dine with me ? " 
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" I am not hungry." 

" You should decline an invitation to dine more civilly 
than that ; you should regret you are unable to accept, 
&c. You are quite wise * not to be hungry ' under the 
circumstances; it doesn't do to defy Mrs. Grundy. I 
won't bother you, but I shall want you badly. Wolf is 
in disgrace, so I sha'n't even have him for company, 
poor dog ; I hate dining alone." 

" Do you ? " 

**Yes, abhor it. You are a self-contained woman, 
who wants neither cousins nor comrades, nor dinner, nor 
anything much beyond her own self-respect. I under- 
stand you. You have the look on your face sometimes 
that painters give their girl-martyrs, — a sufficiency, — a 
* stand-alone ' expression. You are strong, stubborn, 
patient, I will call it, and plucky. I am beginning to 
make you out. I used to ** 

Here a tremendous blast of wind drowned his voice, 
and changed the subject. It broke against the carriage 
and shook it like a leaf. Then for an instant the tem- 
pest lulled, for an instant the wind seemed to hold its 
breath, the sudden silence was shattered by a stupendous 
crash. The carriage plunged to the left, rolled back a 
dozen yards or more and stopped. Ursula's vaunted cour- 
age left her, driven away by the horrors of the evening. 
She "wrenched one hand free of her wraps and caught 
hold of Luttrell's arm ; he had flung the door open and 
was getting out. 

" Don't go away," she cried. " What is it ? What 
has happened ? " 

"All right, I'm not going; don't be frightened. 
Parsons," roaring from the step, " that was a tree down, 
wasn't it ? " 

"A monster helm, sir," bellowed the coachman. 
" Fell not a dozen yards off them horses' noses. Sho — 
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ho — steady — my beauties ! It's a lucky chance we'd not 
been a bit further along the road." 

" Can we get past ? " 

" Bless my heart, no, sir. Who — ho — my pretty ! A 
man couldn't pass, let alone a carnage." 

" What is to be done ? " 

" That is for you to say, sir." 

The footman was standing at the horses' heads ; they 
were nervous and fidgeting. Parsons soothed them by 
the tenderest epithets shouted gruffly through the wind. 
Luttrell steadied his charge's nerves in much the same 
way. A short, abrupt council between master and man 
was continued meanwhile. 

From a gate close at hand a bridle-path led across 
some meadows into the park, and from thence, by a 
short cut over the turf, to Hembury Fort; but the only 
carriage-road available meandered round half a dozen 
miles and more through rough lanes to the house. Mr. 
Wollastan soon settled the debate. 

"There's no help for it. Parsons," he said; "you 
must drive through Alphington. If you should find 
that road barred, you better put up at the nearest farm; 
the lady and I will walk." 

" IVa/k, sir ? You'll have as much as you can do to stand'* 

" It's not so bad as that," was the answer. " Come on, 
Miss Nugent." 

" Are we going to walk ? " she questioned, shrinking 
back. Ugh ! how the wind raged overhead ; with what 
fury it shook the writhing trees and whirled the waving 
branches ! 

"Yes, we are close to the house," he answered; " we 
can avoid the trees and get home in a few minutes. It's 
better than the delay and risk of the long drive. You 
don't mind walking, do you ? The moon is out now ; it's 
comparatively light." 
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She suggested hurriedly that the horses should be 
unharnessed and led by the same safe route to the 
stables ; but Parsons refused to leave " his carriage," 
and pooh-poohed the thought of danger. 

" Suppose I stay where I am, Mr. Wollastan ? You 
walk, of course, but I would rather drive." 

" No, nonsense, I can't let you drive ; I should not 
know a moment's peace until you got in. If you insist 
on driving, I will come too." 

" I don't mind what I do ; I can walk." 

He helped her to alight, steadying her against the 
frenzied greeting of the tempest. 

" Hold hard ; you will get used to it in a moment. 
It is not so rough as it sounds. The bark of an inland 
storm is often worse than its bite. That knoll will 
shelter us as soon as we turn the corner." 

He drew her hand through his arm and guided her 
steps. Overhead, across the face of a full moon, the 
scudding clouds were driven at a gallop ; cloud followed 
cloud, sometimes piled one upon another, and densely 
black, now tattered, raveled so thin that the pale sky 
peered through. Dead leaves eddied and wheeled in 
wide circles. The power of the wind was great. It 
beat against and flapped Ursula's skirts ; it buffeted her 
and swayed like a reed ; she was so muffled in her shawls 
and furs, her limbs were so incumbered that she could 
not fairly fight against it. She clung to Luttrell, 
gripping the folds of his coat-sleeve in her bare fingers. 
His strength was sufficient for them both. He plodded 
firmly on over the frozen turf, his head bent to avoid 
the driving gusts of sleet, but his shoulders erect and 
square, his whole physical energy alert to battle the 
opposition of the storm and conquer it. 

When he spoke it was either to console or encourage 
her. In such a night, and under such circumstances, it 
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seemed natural and inevitable that all conventional bar- 
riers should be broken down between them. It seemed 
so natural and inevitable that he should guide and 
shelter her ; it seemed so natural and inevitable that he 
should comfort and cheer her. Even when, on reaching 
the house, he lifted her hand, half frozen as it was, and 
held it close and warm between his own, telling her that 
she had behaved like an angel, and that he could never 
forgive himself for causing her a moment's pain, his 
words and action seemed equally natural and inevitable. 

But some hours later, when she crept into bed and 
could not sleep, so fell to thinking, the aspect of that 
scene changed. 

It was not the throbbing of her hand alone that 
drove the mere thought of sleep from her. Later, much 
later, when the night had been long dead and a new 
day was struggling toward dawn, she slipped from her 
rumpled bed, and barefooted crept across the room to 
grope on the table for a dear dead face which she could 
not see. She laid her mother's picture against her 
cheek, and presently fell asleep with a smile on her lips, 
though her pillow was wet with tears. 




CHAPTER XL 

BY AND BY IS EASILY SAID. 

** Wealth and dominion fade into the mass 
Of the great sea of human right and wrong, 
When once from our possession they must pass ; 

But love, though misdirected, is among 
The things which are immortal, and surpass 
All that frail stuff which will be, or which was." 

Shelley. 

Ursula slept late ; at least she slept on until those 
early risers next door invaded her privacy, and climbing 
upon her bed, whispered and buzzed like a dozen im- 
prisoned blue-bottles, around her. 

Elidora looked pale and languid after the agitations 
of the previous evening. Though both the children 
were awed by and interested in the bandaged hand, it 
was only of Wolf they prated Those blows dealt to 
Wolf, those yelps of his, had wrung their little hearts ; it 
was " poor Wolf " they pitied, not " poor Ursula." 

" Luttrell's going to shoot him," they moaned, with 
eyes as big as saucers. " Alice says he is." Ellie was 
so concerned that she could eat no breakfast ; she con- 
cealed her porridge beneath such spoons and forks as lay 
within her reach. 

" I have almost nearly ate it," she said, when Isla 
scolded, " and it's pufficly 'gusting." 

The whole household were interested in the statistics 
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af Ellie's meals; her father's anxiety about the child 
had infected his neighbors ; and her appetite was deli- 
cate, the only delicate thing about her. By dint of 
Tim's example and Ursula's patient diplomacy, Ellie was 
induced to disinter the porridge and finish it ; then, with 
a hurried grace of relief, she scrambled upon her gov- 
erness's lap and sat there quiet and pensive. Bay tried 
in vain to incite her to the post-prandial romp which he 
loved. 

** Ellie, are you tired ? *' 

" I'm thinking of Wolf," she said, dismally. 

" He 'owled and 'ollered, didn't he ? " 

" Bay ! " 

** Alice said so, and Thomas said so too. They 
wants Luttie to shoot him; they don't like him, he 
bites ; he's fearful cross sometimes." 

Just then Mr. Wollastan came into the room. At 
that hour he was an unusual visitor, but he wanted to 
ask after the hand ; he asked a dozen questions about 
it and its owner. 

" I am going to Hembury," he said ; " the dog-cart 
is round. Bay, go and get your hat on, you can drive 
with me. Miss Nugent, you look fagged to death ; of 
course you won't go to-morrow, nor the nunless Brown 
says you may." 

He was standing before her, watching hen Dark 
eyes are so hard to read aright ; she did not meet them. 
Her color changed under his scrutiny and then he 
looked away ; but he went on talking ; he did not seem 
to notice that her answers to his questions were mono- 
syllabic. What a night it had been ! — yes, it was over 
now, but the storm had kept him awake, hour after 
hour. The carriage had come in safely, but one of the 
cedars was down ; he had heard the fall. It was a very 
old tree ; his father would be as cut up as if he had lo- 
10 
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an old friend. Had Isla heard the crash ? Had the 
wind kept her awake ? — had she been frightened, nerv- 
ous, and in pain ? 

She answered that she was never nervous ; that she 
had no fears ; that her room was so sheltered by a but- 
tress and by the wing, that she had hardly heard the 
storm. He then returned that she was a self-sufficient 
Stoic, upon whom sympathy was wasted; but at least 
with a maimed right hand she couldn't be altogether in- 
dependent, she wanted help. 

" Hadn't you better telegraph to ^he Le Teriers ? " 
he went on. " You can't write, so give me the address ; 
I will send a telegram for you." 

Ursula gave him the address and thanked him. 

" Will you please say that I shall come to-morrow ? " 

" I don't please, but I will say what you like — it will 
only necessitate another telegram. Are you so anxious 
to be off ? Ellie, will you be sorry when Miss Nugent 
has gone away ? " 

Ellie was sitting, still as a mouse, on Ursula's knee ; 
she looked up gloomily at her brother. 

"Why, you are down on your luck at the bare 
thought of it," he said, laying his hand on her fair head 
gently. 

Her eyes filled with tears ; her mouth trembled. 

" 'Tisn't kery it's him** in a quavering whisper. 

" By Jove, how precocious \^ktm already. What 
does she mean ? " 

"You mustn't kill poor Wolf ; you am not allowed to 
do it," she went on in a mournful monotone. " He 
didn't mean to do it. 1 1-o-ve Wo-oo-lf." 

What a dear child she was ! These were Mr. Wollas- 
ton's own sentiments — his strong but concealed senti- 
ments ; he lifted her up in his arms and kissed her. 

" You sweet little girl ! What a tender heart ! — ^it is 
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hateful to think it may warp and harden. Miss Nugent, 
do you hear what Ellie says ? — * He didn't mean to do 
it — and she loves him.' That's a pretty plea ; repeat it 
to yourself. I don't believe you know what it is to be 
malicious. I leave Wolf's fate in your hands — your in- 
jured hands. Shall he live or die ? " 

" You know best." 

" I shall have nothing to say to it. I leave the de- 
cision for you. Shall he live or die ? Remember the 
assault was under provocation and unpremeditated — his 
temper is his only sin ; he is the most faithful, cute old 
brute in the world. Shall he be forgiven, or shall he be 
shot?" 

Ursula smiled. 

" You have forgiven him long ago," she said. 

" Humph ! I am counsel for the defendant ; you are 
plaintiff and judge." 

** / don't believe in capital punishment." 

" Ah ! I knew you didn't — no woman with that smile 
could. How good you are ! I could not bear to think 
of the dog ; I believe he kept me awake last night, in 
fact. You see if he is let alone, he's as safe as the church. 
Ellie, Wolf is not to be killed ; I am not to shoot him, 
he is to live on. That lady has begged him off ; she's 
such a gentle, gracious lady ; she bears no malice." 

" You begged him off yourself," the gentle, gracious 
lady said, somewhat ungraciously. "lean not judge; 
you used undue influence. But, I think, I am sure, the 
children must not go near, nor touch, him." 

" No, no ; of course not " — summarily ; Mr. WoUas- 
ton did not like contradiction. " Women are so alike ; 
they give an opinion one moment, retract it the next. 
Surely you can make the children understand what they 
are told, and do it." 

Miss Nugent was nettled at his tone. 
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" I think Sir James Wollaston would be a better judge 
than I am about the safety of the dog." 

" Perhaps so ; but the question is settled ; we won't 
begin discussing it again. Here is Bay, muffled up to 
the ears — how you women coddle him. Come along, old 
chap, we are late. Good-by." He nodded farewell, 
but Ursula was stooping down to button Ellie's shoe ; he 
could not see her face. 

The two brothers had reached the hall ; the dog-cart 
was at the door, but the start was delayed. Mr. Wollas- 
ton left Bay in charge of the groom; he had forgotten 
something, he explained, and he retraced his steps to the 
school-room. 

Miss Nugent was standing by the fire; she turned 
round without manifesting any surprise, but with a 
polite air of attention. . 

" I forgot to tell you that my people are coming 
home early in the day," he said. " In case I don't see 
you before they arrive, I want to warn you against 
letting my father hear any exaggerated account of the 
thing." 

" I don't quite know how / can prevent it." 

" No one but you and I know the facts of the case ; 
we might hold our tongues. My father is so nervous 
about Ellie, it is quite enough for him to hear the obvi- 
ous news that you were bitten. There can be no object 
in worrying him. You don't mind my saying this ?" 

Isla answered — "She would do as he wished; of 
course he knew best." 

" You are angry with me," he said, speaking fast and 
low, " but you don't know what a fool I am about that 
dog. He — was — given — me — ^by — a friend — the only 
thing I have of hers. I'd rather be shot myself than 
shoot him. Of course I am mad with him for hurting 
you ; I gave him a good thrashing ; I did indeed." 
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•* You don't understand — you think I want him killed 
because he bit me. It is not that ; I want the children 
kept away from him — nothing more." 

" All right ; I understand. Perhaps he had better be 
kenneled ; it would be safer. I will think it over. 
Good-by again." 

Ursula did not fathom the extent of the favor which 
Luttrell's confession indicated. He generally hid his 
feelings, not from a miser-like fear of robbery, but be- 
cause he wished no one to suspect him of such posses- 
sions. There was a burden in the honor he had thrust 
upon her which she would as lief have missed ; she was 
not interested in the dog ; she had no love for him ; he 
was fierce and cruel. Ah ! how her hand was aching 
from his wound ! 

Elidora climbed a chair at the window and called to 
Miss Nugent to "come and look at Bay." So Miss Nu- 
gent went and stood in the sunshine and looked out. 

The storm was over, the land was at peace ; the re- 
morseful wind had dwindled, shriveled to a breeze ; its 
strength spent, it tenderly caressed the torn and shat- 
tered trees, rocked the whispering ivy, bore the last thin 
clouds calmly across the smiling sky, and sighed for the 
beauty it had laid low and the havoc it had wrought in 
the arrogance of passion. 

They watched the dog-cart drive off, Ursula and Ellie. 
Bay looked up and waved his hand to them ; the world 
went very well with him. Would his rosy, ingenuous 
face line, scar, and wear like the dark face by his side ? 
Would he make no better thing of life than his brethren 
could do? In the coming years would some foolish 
woman stand to watch him drive away and know that 
where he went, for good or ill, he took something of hers 
in the cart, too — something of value to her, but to 
him worthless ? It was extremely probable that some 
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such idle person would be found ; Ursula was sorry 
for her. 

" I would like to have gone, too," said Elidora, plaint- 
ively, sitting down on the floor and rocking her doll in 
her arms. " So would poor Lady Anna Maria. Wouldn't 
you?" 

" There was no room for every one — for all of us, 
Ellie." 

" Cousin Marcella goes often with Luttie ; there's 
room for her." 

" Yes, yes ; of course there is room for her," repeated 
Miss Nugent, thoughtfully, turning away from the 
window. 

The doctor, when he came, said that there was no 
reason why Ursula^ should not travel when she wished 
to do so. The bite was less severe than he had fancied 
it to be ; and though her hand was tinted like a summer 
sunset, from deepest indigo to palest gamboge, a bruise, 
like many another ugly scar, contains no element of dan- 
ger. He seemed glad to hear that Wolf still lived, and 
went out to the yard to look at him, returning to assure 
Ursula that there was no ground for uneasiness. Should 
there be the faintest suspicion about a dog's sanity, it 
was wiser and more satisfactory to let him live on for a 
time, he thought. 

Ursula was not inclined to be nervous about herself, 
she explained ; but as the dog was going to be pardoned 
she trusted he would be kenneled out of the children's 
way ; they were a heedless, thoughtless little couple, and 
afraid of nothing. Just then Elidora came in from her 
morning's walk, and greeted the doctor with warmth. 

" I seed your carriage, Doctor Brown," she said " I 
can pat your horse ; he don't mind, he's so very tame. 
How's all the sick little boys and girls ? " 

*•' Well, they ar^ n^ostly on the mend, J hope," h^ an» 
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swered gravely, " though it will be a long while before 
they grow such apple-cheeks as yours. Now, I do trust 
you don't overwork the children," turning to Isla ; 
" though it won't hurt the boy, he's sturdy enough, this 
little maiden should have no strain — none of any sort ; 
hers is a nervous, excitable temperament. Plenty of 
open air, plenty of food, plenty of quiet play, that is 
what she wants — nothing else yet a while. She looks a 
little languid now about the eyes, not quite herself. Is 
she ailing ? " 

Elidora answered promptly for Miss Nugent. 

" I didn't like Luttrell to beat Wolf ; no more didn't 
Bay. He screamed so very loud, but he won't be shooted 
now. She," looking at her governess, " don't want him 
to." 

" Elidora was frightened last flight," Miss Nugent 
explained; "she seems rather tired this morning." 

** Frightened ? I am sure one of your name should not 
be frightened. There " — aside to Ursula — " that's what it 
is; let her emotions lie dormant; never arouse them 
more than can be possibly helped. She should not be 
frightened, or scolded, or excited." Ursula was much 
concerned, and did not conceal it ; Elidora had wandered 
out of ear-shot. 

" I didn't know the child was delicate." 

" All children are delicate," dogmatically ; " they all 
want study, tact, care in the rearing. You can't drag 
them up from the straw like you drag a litter of puppies. 
Lady Wollastan cautioned me not to alarm the father. I 
don't want to alarm any one ; there is nothing more the 
matter with her than the most ordinary precaution will 
allay. She will outgrow any tendency if she is treated 
fairly, but late hours and any form of dissipation are not 
good for her. A quiet life is essential.'* 

" You have told Lady Wollastan this ? " 
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"Yes; a year ago, when last I was sent for to see 
the child. She came home ill ; London doesn't suit her. 
She's been quite well since then, and so, perhaps, my 
warning is forgotten." 

The doctor was an old man, with dark eyes, round 
and wise as a robbin's, ragged white whiskers, and a 
comfortable curve within his cardigan waistcoat. He 
had lived in Blankshire all his life, as had his father and 
grandfather before him. From boyhood he had known 
the Wollastans, and he had a warm regard for any one 
bearing the name. 

On that fair strip of our island, where Blankshire 
stretches from sea to sea, the truest, stanchest hearts 
are common as blackberries; the dwellers there live 
bound in one clique of love and admiration for each 
other, and pity for the outsiders — the rest of the world. 
There the friendships are long and consequently strong ; 
there, hearts are wax to receive and marble to retain ; 
there, the women are fair and the men brave. 

" I don't want to alarm any one," he repeated, notic- 
ing the effect of his words upon his hearer. " I see you 
are young, and I conclude you are probably inexperi- 
enced. It is as well that you should be warned. The 
Wollastan stock is rare nowadays, more's the pity, and 
it's worth preserving. I've known Sir James since I 
was a lad at school, and to know him is to wish him 
well, as all the country round would tell you. If good 
wishes could have kept trouble from his door, he would 
have had a different early life, poor fellow. Plenty of 
open air, plenty of food, plenty of quiet play, see the 
child gets that — and not much else — and she will do well 
enough, never fear." 

When Dr. Brown had gone Miss Nugent pondered 
uneasily over his words, and found herself watching 
Elidora with anxiety. She was inclined, as I have said 
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before, to be an alarmist about illness, and it seemed to 
her that Ellie's eyelids drooped languidly; that the 
brown-velvet eyes beneath were dull and spiritless. ' The 
little girl did not bustle about as usual among her play- 
things, but sat nursing her distinguished daughter by the 
fireside. 

Dr. Brown had frightened Ursula into vague uneasi'- 
ness. He had mistrusted Ursula's youth and beauty — a 
plain, middle-aged woman is always considered trust- 
worthy. A handsome head is not essentially an empty 
and a light one, and Dr. Brown in trying to impress 
Ursula with a proper sense of her responsibility, had 
overdone his duty and left her thoroughly alarmed. She 
sat watching Ellie, conjuring up a thousand fears, and 
no longer striving against an unnatural wish that holi- 
days might be blotted out of existence. 

Very soon after Sir James and Lady Wollastan re- 
turned they came up together to the school-room. They 
had been told of Wolf's misbehavior; they were so 
sympathetic, so compassionate, so kind to Miss Nugent, 
that she made very light of her injury. Though Lady 
Wollastan liked a monopoly of suflfering, she waived her 
rights in favor of Isla; she talked so much that any 
detailed account of the catastrophe was uncalled for. 
Ursula slurred over her explanations. Sir James' ears 
were old and often played him false ; he had learned to 
content himself with as much or as little as they had the 
clemency to tell him ; so he satisfied himself with a bare 
outline of facts. 

"If you had been kept from your own home at 
Christmas," he said " it would have been very hard upon 
you ; we should have been most distressed. You must 
not grudge this one day's delay." 

Ursula winced. It is a shock to find that no eye, 
however keen and kind, can penetrate beyond the sur- 
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face of our mind ; it is a shock to find how little our 
neighbor knows about us ; how very easily we deceive 
him. The root and mainspring of our being, which 
some one falsely calls the " hideous human heart," we 
don't strip bare ; we photograph it. A photograph, as 
to relative size, is most deceptive; its perspective is 
faulty. Our photograph of words is not a true present- 
ment, no true picture of the original, the perspective is 
faulty. We want light for a clear photograph and sun- 
shine ; do we find them in our hearts ? 

Surely, for it is the light of which we boast ; it is of 
our happiness we speak, our success on which we dwell. 
We unfurl the flag of our bliss, and let it float visible to 
all who care to glance our way — it almost covers us. It 
is the pain of which we do not care to talk, of which we 
are ashamed, and which we shrink from betraying. The 
tragic stream that flows so deep and wide and under- 
lies the rest ; the stream into which our hopes totter, 
wherein they are ingulfed, on the banks of which our 
joys reel and stagger. The stream which is hollowed 
in the bed of sorrow past, the waters of which are 
troubled with the dread of the recurrence of sorrow, 
stained with sin, dark with the certainty of loss, rippled 
with cross currents of anxiety. This stream swamps 
the goodly land ; we conceal it ; truly it is a pitiable 
spectacle and we do not ask for pity — we are sunk in 
the depth of despondency before we accept pity. 

We are anxious to impress our neighbor by our thriv- 
ing and auspicious prosperity — not so much to excite 
his envy as to throw dust in his eyes should he glance 
toward the cupboard in which our skeleton lies hidden ; 
it's a fortunate weakness, for the company of a Mrs. 
Gummidge is by no means popular. 

When Sir James left the school-room his wife re- 
mmned ; sh^ wanted to tall Mi^s Nugent all about the 
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wedding. It had been so very nice, and so very beauti- 
fully arranged — " a really cheery, charming wedding." 
Every one had seemed in excellent spirits ; the ball had 
been delightful. Luttrell had danced all night with 
Marcella ; he had given her a bouquet of orchids — the 
most magnificent bouquet imaginable ; and then he had 
gone off by an early train next morning without having 
said a word. If a man doesn't say " a word " at a wed- 
ding he must be made of macadamite ; it is doubtful if 
he ever will say it. Luttrell was such a horrid flirt, and 
not in the least dependable. However, as Marcella said, 
there was no great hurry ; only till that fateful word 
was spoken it was no use to plan bridsmaids* dresses, or 
choose trousseaux, or amuse one's self in any way in 
conjunction with the event. Then Lady Wollastan, 
having matrimony on the brain, told Ursula all about 
her own wedding — the frocks, the flowers, the presents, 
the rejoicings ; everything, in fact, of interest about the 
ceremony ; and she asked Ursula if she had any lover, 
and when she answered her in the negative said she was 
glad to hear it, because then she would not lose her. 

No one noticed anything amiss with Elidora, so Isla 
decided she had been fanciful, and dismissed foreboding. 
The child had successfully got through the previous 
years without her governess ; it was ridiculous of that 
conceited person to fancy her care requisite to Ellie's 
well-being. Lady Wollastan had engaged a woman 
from Hembury to preside over the school-room party 
through the holidays; she was in the house already. 
Ursula had seen her, talked to her, and liked her. Dr. 
Brown had been vague in his warnings; he had ex- 
plained them away ; he had meant nothing much ; Ursula 
would not be uneasy. 

Ursula did not sit in the school-room that evening. 
She told Alice to bring the lamp and supper to h^r own 
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Toom; and there, as soon as the children were asleep 
next door, she began the preparations for her journey. 
The packing of her trunks took some time ; her awk* 
ward left hand tired so soon that she allowed it long in- 
tervals of rest. She was to start very early next morn- 
ing, so early that she must finish every preparation over- 
night. She had locked one box, and was rolling to- 
gether her rugs, when she remembered her work-basket, 
which she had left on the school-room table, and which 
was as necessary a traveling companion to its owner as 
is the porpoise to a wise fish. 

The lamp had told no tales of spent time as candles 
would have done. Ursula was astounded on looking at 
her watch to find it was past one o'clock. Every one — 
nearly every one — must have gone to bed. Should she 
fetch the work-box or no ? Of what was she afraid ? 
Pshaw ! of nothing in the world or out of it. She would 
go at once. 

A night-light was burning in the children's room; she 
stole past the quiet little sleepers on tip-toe. Ellie 
stirred in her sleep as she went by, and Ursula remem- 
bered with a pang that by that self -same evening the 
sea would roll between her and Hembury Fort. 

The lights in the corridor were out ; it was cold there 
and intensely still, with the living stillness of a sleeping 
house. Though she was softly shod the boards creaked 
as she trod them ; the mild light from her candle accom- 
panied her, seemed to walk beside her, falling on walls 
and doors as she neared them, and fading slowly into 
obscurity when she had passed them by. 

The fire in the school-room was out, but there lay 
her work-basket, just as she had left it, upon the table. 
She set her candle down and looked round her. In this 
weak light the room looked strange ; the shadows that 
filled the empty spaces changed the aspect of the 
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familiar furniture ; her eyes were tender, for the place 
had grown dear, and she was leaving it. There dawned 
in her breast a faint misgiving, the birth of fluttering 
fear, the murmur of a threat ; if she should' never re- 
turn ; if in the long days coming she might lose confi- 
dence, lose courage, and in cowardice — caution, perhaps 
— cut herself adrift with her own feeble hand from this 
— this ** comfortable situation." 

Was this craven traitor in her heart called con- 
science? She did not call him by that name. This 
prudence, this foresight, this caution was a cowardly 
desire to escape responsibility. Her feeble hand ! It 
was not feeble, it was strong ; she had no fears, no 
doubts. Her strength was sufficient for her, strong 
enough to brave all dangers, strong enough for anything 
but to turn away from the life which had become worth 
Kving. 

Her thoughts were checked by a sudden sound. 
She had forgotten the hour, the place, but that sound 
startled her, and she remembered them. Some one was 
approaching. She knew who it was. In an instant she 
had blown out her candle and stood motionless in the 
dark ; she could wait there till he had passed ; she could 
not meet him. It was dead of night, not the hour to 
say that good-by which she had avoided like a pesti- 
lence all day. She should see him pass ; she held her 
breath and watched ; but she saw no light. There was 
not a glimmer, but she heard a door softly opened and 
a whisper — a low distant whisper — in a man's voice. 

It was no one ; it was not he whom she had fancied 
it would be; it was nothing. But she must wait where 
she was, her presence unsuspected, until the " no one " 
passed, and she should be free to steal back to her room. 

Hark ! What was that ? A moan, a stumble, a low, 
quick exclamation. Isla's heart began to beat in her 
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throat and stifle her ; she strained her ears. Stealthy 
foot-steps were approaching. Who could be stealing so 
secretly through dark passages at midnight for a right- 
eous caus#? Listen! There was a thud, a nasty, dull- 
ish thud, which might have been made by the fall of a 
lifeless body on the ground. She wished she had not 
thought of such a thing; then she turned cold, for the 
boards were creaking ; for some heavy burden was being: 
dragged hurriedly along the corridor toward her. She 
remembered the stories she had heard and laughed at 
by the light of day ; she shivered now. Her impulse 
was to scream ; if she had not been self-controlled she 
would have screamed. But she kept her senses about 
her ; she knew that the children alone were within ear- 
shot. When the house was empty, as it was that night, 
no one but Mr. Wollastan slept within hail, and at this 
moment he was in the smoking-room — a league away. 
She had seen the streak of light from that window 
before she had left her room. She knew the habits of 
the household ; she knew Mr. WoUastan's habits. 

She was helpless ; her right hand lay useless in the 
sling. Steps were passing her ; heavy, human steps ; no 
ghostly glidings. How could she save that still breath- 
ing burden ? How could she warn the house ? She 
stood behind the open door and listened ; the steps had 
passed her; she could trace them as they went. They 
turned the corner of the passage ; they crossed the land- 
ing; they began to descend the spiral staircase which 
led into the picture-gallery. She went out into the 
passage, and stood like a statue of tragedy, not know- 
ing what to do. She was so far away from any one, it 
was impossible to fly to the smoking-room, or to the 
servants' wing at the extreme length of the house, or to 
the Wollastans in the west wing. She dare not desert 
her sleeping charges. 
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Then '^ like a beacon in the night " she saw the dawn 
of a coming light ; she heard a heavy footstep which 
was not in the least stealthy. She heard Mr. Woliastan 
singing a lively air to himself as he ascende#the stair- 
case on his way to bed. She had never been so glad to 
hear anything in her life, and she rushed through the 
darkness to meet him — rushed close to him for his pro- 
tection ; and for a second could not speak. 

He had been singing 

" lV€t turn etsUn Male, tiehC 

It took a good deal to surprise him, but now he was 
thoroughly astounded — for one fleeting instant he for- 
got himself. 

" You — you ! " he said ; " you darling. I was thinking 
of you." 

" Hush ! — wait. I have been frightened ; — take 
care — there is something the matter, — it is there, — they 
are dragging him — they are on the staircase — listen ! " 

He smiled with indulgent superiority. 

" * They,' * it,' * him,' * them.' You have heard rats ; 
the rest is — imagination. You should have been asleep 
hours ago — not here alone without a light. You might 
fancy — anything." 

His skepticism restored the tone of her nerves. 

" It is no fancy," she answered. " Come and see." 
She led the way to the head of the spiral staircase. 
" Listen." 

The sound of voices — voices no longer subdued to a 
whisper — were to be plainly heard without any effort of 
imagination. Mr. Wollastan's expression and manner 
changed. 

"Stand back," he said; " wait here. I will go." 

He ran down the twisted staircase. She heard him 
halt, and thunder out in a voice that echoed through the 
gallery beneath — 
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** What are you doing here ? What does this mean ? " 

In a familiar voice in which the native accent of 
Blankshire was veneered with a London twang, came 
the reassuring response — 

*' Marshall, sir ; dead drunk in your room ; can't 
stand, sir. I fetched up Barnes to get him to bed. I 
can do his work to-night, if you please, sir." 

This explanation of Thomas's did not seem so agree- 
able to Mr. Wollastan as it seemed to Ursula. She did not 
wait to hear stern justice dealt ; she did not wait to hear 
the breaking of the storm. Much relieved, she at once 
retraced her way to the school-room ; fetched her work- 
basket and candle, and returned to her room. She fin- 
ished her packing quickly ; and that night she fell asleep 
as soon as her head touched the pillow. She had made 
a wise resolution — such a resolution is a support against 
which to rest — for a time. 

" By and by — as soon as she could hold a pen — she 
would write ; " this was her decision. " It would be easy 
to write from Boulogne. She need explain nothing ; 
but she would not come back — ^she would never come 
back — even should she seem ungrateful; she would 
never, never, never come back ; she was sure she had 
better not come back." 

She could live on memory. It seemed so sustaining 
a food — " by candle-light." She had a refrain to fit to 
every woe; by which the woe would turn to weal. 
"You, — ^you darling. I was thinking of you." That 
was the refrain which seemed possessed of mighty powers 
— " by candle-light." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THERE ARE MORE WAYS THAN ONE TO THE WOOD. 

" O Love that flew so lightly to my heart, 
Why are thy wings so feeble to depart ? ** 

Meleager. 

Rattling along in an oscillating cab, over the crazy 
«tone-paved streets of Boulogne, sat Ursula. Her face 
bore the stamp of a rough and recent crossing — a winter 
crossing of the Channel — but she had dressed it with 
elaborate cheerfulness as became the season. When the 
cab drew up before a hotel on the quay — a dingy hotel 
with soiled window -blinds, discolored curtains, and blis- 
tered shutters — ^she got out to ring the bell with quite an 
eager and expectant air ; which, if it was spontaneous, 
was very good to see. It was appreciated by two or 
three men who hung about the doorway watching her, 
and listening to her conversation with the hall-porter, 
with quite a flattering interest. 

" Madame and the demoiselles had gone out ; they 
would return immediately. Mademoiselle was expected. 
Would she go to her room ? ** 

She certainly would. It was such a relief to find her- 
self on terra firma^ that the hospitality of the Hdtel de 
Flandres — the atmosphere of which was pervaded by the 
peculiar harbor smell of oil, fish, and tarpaulin ; impreg- 
nated also with tobacco of many types and various dates 
—was not to be despised. She had left Hembury Fort 
11 
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before daylight that morning. She had traveled for 
hours ; she had encountered dirty weather in the Channel ; 
at last she had arrived — the moment of arrival commands 
a certain amount of excitement. 

Ursula had unpacked her boxes, fairly settled into 
her quarters, and begun to realize what had befallen her 
before she was disturbed. Then a large proportion of the 
Le Terier contingent came in together and greeted her 
warmly. There was no repose about the family ; they 
were never quiet unless they were asleep. They were 
never silent but for the same reason ; they drew every 
one around them into a noisy, whirling, bustling anima- 
tion. Ursula was cognizant of their ways ; she wished 
to be drawn into the vortex. She was buoyed up by her 
resolution of the preceding night ; on it and round it her 
mind hovered. After all she was afraid that she had 
brought Hembury Fort with her ; not, as she had meant 
to do, left it behind. 

When you deliberately plant your body upon a foreign 
shore, it is odd to find that you can not gather in all your 
properties ; they straggle away in the distance, and re- 
fuse to be locked up in the cupboards which are consigned 
to their use. It is still more maddening to have brought 
with you every mortal thought you meant to leave flut- 
tering, free and unowned, in your native air. 

It was not only a craving for a cup of tea, but a de- 
sire for a change of mind, that made Ursula welcome 
the noise of loud voices and louder laughter which al- 
ways heralded the approach of her cousins. In they 
burst — the mother and three daughters ; the latter rosy, 
noisy, blithe ; the former anxious and out of breath. 

" We couldn't meet you to-day, Isla ; the girls wanted 
to go to the O'Brian Smiths," Mrs. Le Terier explained, 
sitting down in the ravine which intersected the mount- 
ainous twin upheavals of Ursula's impossible bed, and 
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jerking at her rebellious bonnet, which inclined to the 
left, and which rarely attained to a neutral position on 
the head-top. " Why didn't you come yesterday ? You 
don't know how your telegram frightened us. Dick is 
in England ; we thought it came from him. He tele- 
graphs so often, and always wants something. My dear, 
my dear, your arm is in a sling ; what have you done to 
it?" 

Ursula explained ; she told them all — or at least 
nearly all — the circumstances. She enjoyed the telling. 
She had forgotten the pain, but remembered every other 
incident connected with the accident. 

" Bitten by a dog ? *' said her cousin Lou, much im- 
pressed; "that means hydrophobia." 

" Nonsense ; the bite was cauterized, and the dog's 
not mad," said Snips — Snips was an abbreviation for 
Snappy, for this lady had an argumentative mind, and 
would discuss a subject to the dregs ; taking any side, 
any view of the question, only stipulating that it was 
opposed to that of her brothers and sisters. So she was 
called Snips, familiarly ; and was not a general favorite 
in the home circle. 

" Never mind, Isla ; hydrophobia's not lingering, 
all over in a week — one could stand anything for a 
week." 

It was Baby who made this reflection. The young- 
est Miss Le Terier was a fat, pretty madcap, who took 
everything as a joke, and laughed more than she spoke. 
Ursula had a soft spot in her heart for Baby — a great 
many people had the same. Her round wondering blue 
eyes, her red dewy lips, on which smiles were wont to 
lurk, had a suspicion of gravity about them — a reflec- 
tion of any sort from Baby was a departure which awed 
her sisters. 

" Don't be so unkind. Baby " ; said her mothei 
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** You will frighten Isla ; she ought to be very thankful 
it wasn't worse." 

" If your hand stiffens, you might get good damages 
from the Wollastans," the practical Snips suggested, as 
she tried on her cousin's hat before the glass. 

" There is very little fear of that," quickly. 

*' No fear at all," said Mrs. Le Terier, promptly. 
" How pale you look, Isla ! That crape is unbecoming. 
A dark skin like yours wants color. Did you have a bad 
crossing ? " 

"Very." 

" Baby thought she would die when we came over ; 
she took a tragic farewell of us all — there wasn't a gig- 
gle left in her." 

"You will be better for your dinner, Isla. Table 
d'hdte is at half-past six ; we are en pension j tea is not 
included, and when one dines so early it is not necessary. 
We have no private sitting-room. The girls like the peo- 
ple Your uncle is a good deal at the club ; he gets his 
whist ; it keeps him out of the way and fairly happy." 

The girls wandered off together into their own do- 
main, which was within their cousin's, and closed the 
door that intervened between the rooms. The sound of 
their tongues never ceased, but the laughter was not in- 
cessant. 

As soon as they had gone, Mrs. Le Terier rose, and 
telling her niece that she was in grievous trouble and 
anxiety, took her arm and led her through a dreary vista 
of unsavory passages to her own bedroom. Ursula was 
concerned, alarmed and sympathetic; prior experience 
of the Le Terier anxieties made her mind fly to those 
idle hundreds left her by her mother, and she hurriedly 
sought for a delicate method of proffering their serv- 
ices ; but for once in a way jQ s, d, had no direct bearing 
on the present grief. 
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Poor Mrs. Le Terier was such a helpless woman; 
she was so terribly anxious for the welfare of her family, 
and yet so incapable of arrangement, or forethought, or 
anything but flurry and fuss for what seemed best at the 
passing moment. Her children were so wild and way- 
ward, so heedless and improvident (so like her, in fact) ; 
she loved them so dearly, and they irritated her so much, 
that, as she pathetically told the world, she " never knew 
a moment's peace." 

Baby was the present care; she was behaving cru- 
elly. She had a lover — she had many lovers, indeed ; 
but this was an eligible person — a charming person, of 
reliable age — fifty, perhaps — a widower — three amiable 
daughters at school (no responsibility, consequently) in 
Boulogne. He had spoken last night to Uncle John — 
such excellent settlements — a house at Brighton and in 
Hampstead ; he had come to Boulogne to see his chil- 
dren — ^such a good father; he had stayed week after 
week to see Baby — he was leaving to-morrow. Baby 
was to interview him after dinner. She declared she 
would not do so ; she declared she would fly in the face 
of an auspicious Providence, and refuse to marry. She 
would not consider her poor parents, her penniless 
brothers, her unmarried sisters ; she would only consider 
herself. Would Ursula use her influence with Baby ? — 
would she speak seriously to her ? They had all done 
so ; they had argued with her throughout the day ; but 
she was determined — she was obstinate and selfish. 

"No girls are so troublesome as mine," Mrs. Le 
Terier said, wiping her eyes ; " no other girls throw 
away good chances. Madeline refused young Midas and 
married a subaltern in a marching regiment — no provis- 
ion for a widow but a Life Insurance, which is such a sad 
sort of settlement, so it seems to me." 

The lines showed deep in the poor woman's face, 
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which was rough and reddened by the wind. She was 
unfastening her bonnet with tremulous fingers; stray 
grizzled locks of hair were floating on her shoulders. 
Ursula did what she could to calm and help her. She 
did not promise to speak to Baby, but she smoothed her 
aunt's hair, helped her to find her cap and collar, put 
them on for her, tidied the littered room, using her one 
hand deftly, and listened respectfully to all that was 
said. 

"It's years since I had a maid," Mrs. Le Terier 
groaned ; " I was brought up with everything I could 
want about me. I little thought — oh dear, I'm natu- 
rally untidy, not so untidy as my daughters ; they have 
inherited all my failings; they have indeed. What a 
fortunate girl you are, Isla! — so tidy and methodical. 
No lovers I am afraid; hardly a chance of such a thing, ' 
but a comfortable little something, if you save for your 
old age. Of course if you were to get a good offer — like 
poor Mr. Wattle — you would be sensible ; you wouldn't 
treat him as Baby does. Then governesses don't get 
good offers; rich men don't marry out of penniless 
families, unless they are fools or philanthropists. Oh 
dear, I hear the girls ; they are coming here. How they 
are laughing ; perhaps they have persuaded her ; they 
couldn't laugh like that unless it was all right." 

But Baby had not been persuaded. She preceded her 
sisters ; her face altered on seeing Ursula ; her broad 
grin contracted to a smile. 

" Isla knows all about it, Baby." 

" Every one knows all about it, mother," said Snips. 
" I wonder you don't have it cried." 

" Mr. Wattle makes no secret of it," said Mrs. Le 
Terier ; " and Isla is a near relation. She thinks Baby 
is extremely selfish, as she says her uncle and I sacrifice 
everything for our children, and this is our reward." 
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Baby turned upon her innocent cousin, and volleyed 
all her oft-repeated arguments at her. 

" How mean of you, Isla ! — how can you ? You 
haven't seen him. He is an unattractive old thing, with 
a burr in his voice. And it isn't my turn. I am the 
youngest; I am hardly out — it is awfully unfair. I 
have had no fun. I don't see why I should, and I won't. 
Lou and Snips must marry before I do. Snips is two- 
and-twenty ; she's been out five years — and she is out 
still." 

" It's a pity not to marry youngs" Snips said, not in 
the least offended, but rather subdued. " You get fas- 
tidious as you get older — at your age I could have mar- 
ried anything." 

" That's it ; you call him anything? I won't do with 
anything" 

" Baby, you are so selfish. Don't think so much of 
him ; as mother says, the man is not the whole wedding — 
there is the engagement ring (diamonds), and the pres- 
ents, and the traveling, and your new house, and new 
people to see, and lots of clothes. You need hardly re- 
member him." 

Baby giggled a good deal, but she shook her head. 

"I won't look at him, I won't speak to him," she 
said, stoutly. 

The tears rolled down her mother's cheeks. 

** Baby, " she cried, " I always thought you loved 
me. 

Here the door opened, and Mr. Le Terier came in ; 
in the absence of a private sitting-room this bedroom 
was the council-chamber. Ursula had fallen modestly 
into the background. She was in for a family blizzard ; 
she saw the clouds rolling up before the breeze ; they 
gathered fast, she knew the signs so well. An alien, 
under such circumstances, feels acutely out of place. 
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Ursula shrunk back behind the window curtain and 
wished herself at — home. 

"What is all this fuss about, Louisa ?" 

" Baby is so ungrateful, John ; she will not be serious 
about poor Mr. Wattle." 

" I am deadly serious," Baby contradicted, drawing a 
pattern on the carpet with her shoe, and fidgeing un- 
easily. 

" I am sure you are, Rebecca ; I knew no girl of mine 
would make a fool of a charming fellow." 

" I didn't," said Baby. " Ask the others ; it isn't my 
fault." 

" You'll break his heart," from her mother. 

" Hearts Pshaw ! Remember the other Mrs. Wattle, 
and he's fifty." 

" In the prime of life " 

" Then he ought to get a wife to match him," 

" A man in his prime " 

" You talk like a butcher, mother." 

" I am ashamed of you. Baby ; you are old enough 
to treat a serious matter seriously," said Mr. Le Terier, 
with fierce displeasure. " A girl without a penny, with 
no brains, little beauty, one of a large family, and with 
no advantages of any sort, ought to be grateful if a nice 
man " 

" I hate nice men ! You only like him because he 
plays double-dummy — he is a dummy himself. I don't 
want " 

"She wants Percy Pouting," interrupted Snips sharp- 
ly ; " that is what it all means." 

Here Rebecca began to cry. She was a good deal 
upset, and she sobbed bitterly, murmuring anathemas 
concerning Mr. Wattle, between whiles. 

At the name Percy Pouting, Ursula had started. 
She had not heard it for years, but it was unforgotten. 
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It was the name of her boyish lover of past times ; he 
who had protested vastly ; he of whom she had lately 
thought as a proof that she, too, possessed grace which 
had found favor in some eyes ; it consoled her spinster- 
hood to remember it was voluntary. Upon the memory 
of this boy her mind had dwelt a good deal ; to hear 
his name thus startled her. 

Baby's tears changed the character of the scene; 
the family gathered round her and consoled her ; Mrs. 
Le Terier wrung her hands. 

' " Don't, my dear, don't Your lovely eyelashes — 
though your father doesn't notice them — they are im- 
mensely admired — think of them ; don't cry, you won't 
be fit to be seen." 

" We all wish for your happiness, Rebecca," said her 
father, pompously ; " but we wish you to secure it in our 
way ; it is the only safe one. I would rather break 
stones in the road for your support than see you distress 
yourself. But knowing how you all absorb money — as 
blotting-paper absorbs ink — with no result but a ruined 
substance, I should be glad to husband my failing 
supply. I should be glad to see my daughters provided 
for at some other man's expense. Who could blame me 
for such a desire ? " 

«No — one," sobbed Rebecca; "but I don't want, 
money — not much — not Mr. Wattle's." 

" Then," thundered out Mr. Le Terier, stamping on 
the ground, "for God's sake tell him so, and don't 
make this infernal uproar." 

And, by the way of concealing his defeat, he broke 
out of the room with unnecessary noise and vigor. 

Isla, reluctantly, prevailed upon by Mr. Le Terier's 
tragic appeal for assistance, followed her uncle. 

"Keep him away," her aunt wailed; "keep hiiP 
away, and I will arrange everything. Soothe him 
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interest him ; he has no control over his temper ; if he 
should break out before Mr. Wattle, every hope would be 
over/ 

Isla thought she had never spent a more odious 
evening ; there was no single instant during which she 
could withdraw her mind from the present. To soothe 
or interest her uncle was beyond her capabilities ; but 
the effort to do so kept her busy. She sat beside him 
at dinner, and talked ; at any rate, she kept his ear 
occupied ; he did not overhear all the frivolous things 
which his family shot across the table at each other, 
at the expense of Mr. Wattle. Mr. Le Terier was 
extremely dissatisfied, both with the dinner and the 
service; he did not conceal his displeasure. Isla felt 
that the tenderness with which she addressed the pale 
waiter might be misconstrued if he did not understand 
it was to counteract her uncle's severity. 

Throughout the evening she played piquet with Mr. 
Le Terier. Here, again, her attention was fully oc- 
cupied; she had not time so much as to long for a 
moment in which to rearrange her thoughts. The rest of 
the family flitted in and out of the room restlessly ; they 
had been joined by such people as were staying in the 
hotel — men and women. Ursula would have liked to 
inspect Mr. Wattle; but, unlike Julius Caesar, one thing 
at a time was all she could attempt. 

No one asked her any questions about Hembury 
Fort; she began to feel as though she had never been 
there ; all the things she had planned to say had not got 
said. She had told no one that she was on the lookout 
for another " comfortable situation," which must not be 
in the dull country, but in a town, where her pupils 
must be older and more advanced than the Wollastan 
children; these things had not been implied. In this 
healthy and bracing atmosphere there was no leisure in 
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which to think of herself ; she scored and played, and 
played and scored till bed-time, and longed for the hour 
when she should be alone, — it did not come. 

•• Give me a cell, 
Wherein to dwell ; 
Where no foot hath 
A path," 

rather than a passage room within which three lively 
girls are quartered, when I want a quiet quarter of an 
hour in which to recollect several circumstances, and 
sort out therefrom the special items that are to be for- 
ever forgotten. 

Her cousins congregated in Ursula's room; they 
were bubbling over with every detail of Mr. Wattle's 
courtship. There is a sad inclination in the female heart 
to despise any one who avows his adoration for her. 
Knowing her own worthlessness, no woman can believe 
in the astuteness of the person who is so foolish as to 
love her. " No woman ever really loves her lover until 
he has ceased to care for her," is one of the Idle Fel- 
low's bold assertions — she does not respect him and his 
judgment until he has found her out, the Idle Fellow 
means — " ceased to care for " is rank heresy. " He is 
coming again," Snips said, " poor old chap. Mother is 
so provident ; she said Baby was too young, a great deal 
too young to make up her mind ; he might come again 
in a year's time. She wouldn't settle him ; she put him 
down. * On the great system of credit, England's pros- 
perity is founded,' as Dick says." 

** * Forth crept the parsimonious emmet, 
Provident of future,* " 

quoted Baby. "That is mother; she is 2i parsimonious 
emmet about lovers. She used to say, * Go and amus6 
poor Mr. Wattle, Baby,' and I used to play my banjo to 
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him to cheer him up because oMis poor wife. He talks 
a great deal ; I sang to him, 

" ' Your thoughts are so deep, love. 
They send me to sleep, love/ 

as a hint, but he didn't take it. Men never take hints 
when they are that age. They are so dull and dreary, 
so prosy and sensible, and they don't understand chaff. 
I wish he wasn't coming again — anything might happen 
in a year — ^but anything mightn't." 

" Don't talk as if you had got a dozen lovers, Baby, 
instead of one or two," Snips protested ; she was can- 
did. " I hate a girl who swaggers ; any one can do it ; 
* 'tis as easy as lying.* " 

"I like swagger," Baby retorted. "Look at Isla; 
she stalks about with her head in the air, and has a ma- 
jestic sort of grandeur about her. She takes people in ; 
there's nothing magnificent about her but her *side.'' 
Any one can't do it ; you can't." 

Ursula hastened, by a judicious question, to turn the 
subject. As time passed she heard a great deal about 
different gentlemen, their attributes, and, sometimes, 
their incomes. The girls' wardrobes disgorged their 
contents for her benefit, and she was importuned by 
that confounding question " to guess what I gave ? " for 
many bargains. When, at length, her visitors were 
driven by the cold to bed, Baby suggested that she 
should share Ursula's couch, which she accordingly 
did. 

" She wants to confide in you," said Snips, staggering 
away with an armful of clothes ; " she will keep you 
awake all night." 

"Don't believe all she tells you, her imagination 
would be a mine of gold to an author," Lou yawned 
from the doorway. " You won't hear over much about 
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Mr. Wattle. . But on other topics she will talk for a fort- 
night if you give her her head." 

" I don't know what you mean." 

But before long Ursula knew. The night was made 
lively by Baby's whispers and giggles ; they were nice 
little whispers sometimes, pretty, amusing, guileless 
too — ^but there were too many of them ; and yet when 
the light was out and the clock had struck three, Ursula 
herself resuscitated the waning conversation. 

"Percy Pouting," she said, rather loudly and sud- 
denly ; " where did you know him. Baby ? " 

Baby started from her first sleep and answered in a 
whisper — 

" He came down to Romfret to hunt last winter. He 
plays the banjo — duets — I never heard any one play so 
beautifully. He is the person I have been telling you 
about all the time." 

" I know him." 

" Do you ? Hush ! — he's coming here, on the 
29th. Don't tell the girls, they chaff me so ; it's 
horrid ! " 

This delicacy was new ; it told Ursula a great deal ; 
she felt sorry and perplexed. Baby had a liking for — 
for Ursula's property. She sighed, a great deep sigh ; it 
seemed as if the world were full of love and broken 
hearts — she had never noticed the circumstance until 
lately. Baby heard the*sigh, though Isla had turned it 
into a yawn, and drew her own conclusions. She was 
wide awake now and eager to talk. She asked a thou- 
sand questions, and giggled immensely. 

" Where did you meet him, Isla ? " 

" At Capri." 

"Good gracious! were you that girl f He told me 
about you. He's rather a flirt — he was only a boy — he 
will be surprised to meet you ; he said you were awfull^ 
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conceited. He did, didn't he ? — at least he said he did — 
he rather liked you." 

" He seemed to like me," dryly ; and, she added 
gently, " he was quite a boy." 

" He has had lots of those sort of things," said 
Baby, vaguely ; " he's like that." 

Long after Baby slept Ursula lay awake wondering 
whether many people were *' like thaty* and wondering at 
what time the English post came in at Boulogne ; and 
wondering how soon her hand would get well that she 
might write that letter ; and wondering why she couldn't 
think of Percy Ponting, though she tried to do so ; and 
wondering why she did not mind how many " of those 
sort of things " attacked him, and knowing the answer 
to some of these wonderings all the while. But when 
Mr. Ponting came, and when, on being introduced by 
name to " Ursula Nugent," he was neither confounded 
nor impressed ; and when at all hours of the day he and 
Baby were talking, or walking, or playing their banjos, 
with their young heads close together, oblivious to all 
the world and every one in it, Ursula's vanity received a 
wound. 

When her hand had* healed she half changed her mind 
about the writing of that letter ; it was not worth while ; 
the fears which her imagination had conjured did not 
exist. She wrote half the letter more than once, and 
was dissatisfied, and tore it up. There was plenty of 
time ; she must give three months* notice ; a week more 
or less made no difference. 

The young men and maidens with whom her cousins 
associated were not interested by Ursula. She went to 
no dances or gayeties : her mourning was deep, and she 
was grave. She didn't talk their lingo, nor did she offer 
to join their " fun." The self-confidence of the young 
men was not deep, and she, innocently, dispersed it. She 
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was quite civil to them, but she did not affect their com- 
pany. She was kind, but she was a little bored ; she 
could not help it, she tried to hide it ; it was not her 
fault; she was mad with herself for her indifference. 
She told herself continually that if she had found one 
kindred spirit in Boulogne ; if there had been anything 
to do, or see, or think of in the place, she would not 
have thought of Hembury Fort ; if she had had anything 
dear in life but one dear memory, she would not have 
longed for Hembury Fort. 

The Le Terier girls grew fond of her. They wore 
her shoes and gloves, and worked her pretty hard on 
ball-dresses and other dresses ; they could trust, they 
said, flattering her, to her taste and skill. She played 
picquet with her uncle ; she was recipient of her aunt's 
hopes and fears ; she got used to the savors of the hotel, 
and no longer held her handkerchief to her nose for 
more than a part of the twenty-four hours. She counted 
each day as it passed, but that no one knew. 

On Christmas Day she had received an envelope di- 
rected in an unknown handwriting. In it were three 
cards, two of which were much soiled, and had Ursula's 
name scrawled on the back in ElUe's round hand, and a 
P.S. to say that they came from Elidora Maud Wollastan 
and James Luttrell Wollastan (Bay) respectively. The 
third was of a different genus ; no robins, nor holly, nor 
glittering snow, but a wreath of pansies with the words — 

" Plus heureuse que moi^ 
Elle resteraprh de toi" 

printed boldly beneath. There was no word to. say from 
whom it came, and Isla took it up to her room and 
burned it in her candle. The ashes fell on the open 
page of a book she held in her hand, and though she 
blew them away they had smudged the paper just at the 
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place she was reading. The verse was blackened, but 
she could still decipher the lines. 

" He looked at her as a lover can ; 
She looked at him as one who awakes. 
The past was asleep, and her life b^;an.'' 

" I can't understand Browning," she said impatiently 
to Baby, who had entered the passage room. She said 
so again as she closed the book. 

** Can't you ? 1 never tried." 

" He is so obscure. One might as well read Greek." 

"So I have heard. I say, Isla, dear, can you lend 
me a franc ? I haven't a sou. Who steals my purse, 
steals nothing but Russian leather." 

Ursula was well supplied with francs ; her purse was 
at Baby's disposal, and she said so. The Rue Victor 
Hugo seemed almost worthy of its name, as they picked 
their way through its gutters on their road to church ; 
and when Baby said she loved Christmas^ her cousin made 
no disparaging remarks about the season — or the diet. 

That evening Ursula wrote a long letter to Lady 
Wollastan — and tore it up. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ALTHOUGH IT RAIN, THROW NOT AWAY THY WATERING- 
POT. 

" A poppy grows upon the shore, 

Bursts her twin cup in summer late ; 
Her leaves are glaucous, green and hoar, 
Her petals yellow, delicate. 

Oft to her cousins turns her thought 

In wonder if they care that she 
Is fed with spray for dew, and caught 

By every gale that sweeps the sea. 

She has no lovers like the red, 

That dances with the noble com ; 
Her blossoms on the waves are shed. 

While she stands shivering and forlorn." 

Bridges. 

A STIFF breeze was blowing oflF the land ; it swept 
the downs and assailed a solitary figure standing on the 
cliffs, fluttering her cloak and beating upon her cheeks 
until they glowed and tingled. The figure was Ursula's ; 
she was a mile and more from Boulogne, plodding over 
the downs and dreaming long dreams by the melancholy 
sea. The day was bleak ; the sky was dark and dappled 
with clouds tinged by a dingy yellow that was reflected 
on the waves which pounded sullenly on the rocks be- 
low. There was a briny taste in the bracing air ; the 
sea-gulls wheeled slowly over the wrinkled water. 

12 
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It was written at last ; clumsy and hateful as it was, 
it was written, finished, stamped ; on her way back she 
must post it. 

There was no danger now in day-dreaming. The 
break of the waves might whisper what they would, and 
she might listen. Out in the shadowy haze that en- 
folded the horizon, she might conjure a inirage and 
stare her fill, and gladden her eyes at the fantasy. In 
the sea mists a room took shape, a paneled room ; ivy 
clung to the muUioned window ; by a queer old fire-place 
stood a rocking-chair, on which a fair child lolled, hold- 
ing a shabby doll on her velvet lap. Not far away, be- 
fore an open piano, a man was seated — nothing more 
than a commonplace, well-groomed Briton, whose sinewy 
hands were striking the notes with no surprising skill ; a 
smile softened his glum mouth, and twinkled in his dark 
eyes. So Isla looked and listened, while the sea bellowed 
on the rocks, and the breeze blew stiff against her. 

" Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 

That o'er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within thy soul, , 

And turn to purpose strong. / 

But he who lets his feelings run i * 

In soft luxurious flow. 
Shrinks when hard service must be done. 

And faints at every woe.*' 

Those lines which Ursula had kept in her mind 
all through her mother's illness were forgotten. She 
walked back leisurely; the wind was tiring, and she 
loved the company of the winter sea. The Post-office 
was beyond the hotel ; she intended to go there now, at 
once, before luncheon. 

She read the letter again and closed the envelope ; 
then she jolted down the steep hill into the town. Just 
as she turned the corner of the quay, she heard her 
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name called, and looking round saw Baby gesticulating 
from the steps of the hotel. The gesticulations were 
violent but not tragic. Ursula waved her hand in re- 
sponse, and again turned her face to the Post-office. 

" Isla — where are you going ? Come back. There's 
a telegram for you." 

Baby's voice carried well ; Snips and Lou came bust- 
ling out at the sound. Isla, thrusting her letter out of 
sight, hurried toward them. 

" Mother opened it," said Lou ; " she couldn't think 
what it was." 

"Selfish beasts, they want you back," said Snips, 
handing her the telegram. "How white you have 
turned, Isla ! What does it matter ? You needn't go." 

The telegram was as follows — 

" Elidora has met with an accident. Come. Wollastan'' 

" Selfish beasts," repeated Snips. " What good can 
you do? You can't teach a child if she's much hurt, 
and if she isn't much hurt why should they want you ? 
It's perfectly absurd." 

Ursula stood staring at her telegram. 

" I must go," she said. 

Snips had a pair of cutting-out scissors in her hand, 
the bosom of her gown bristled with pins. 

" Don't think of such a thing," she urged ; " your 
holidays ain't over. I do so want you to help me drape 
this tulle. I have been looking for you all over the 
house. ^ I think the Wollastans are perfect brutes." 

" You tease her. Snips ; it is as much as \kx place is 
worth, as the maids say, to refuse. Anyhow you need 
not go to-day, Isla; they won't know what time you got 
the telegram ; the boat goes at two." 

" I want to go," said Ursula, breaking through the 
little group ; " I am glad they sent for me. You don't 
know what a sweet little child she is ; I can't bear to 
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think of it. I can catch this steamer if I try ; don't stop 
me. 

And she ran off up-stah-s, Baby and the rest of the 
family following her more leisurely. As she packed her 
trunks^ the others talked, chattering all together like a 
family of sparrows in the ivy, and almost as unintelligi- 
bly to Ursula's preoccupied ears. They all agreed that 
the Wollastans were selfish — selfishness is so lynx-eyed 
to detect selfishness — and they all were sorry to lose 
their cousin. 

" She was no trouble to any one," Mrs. Le Terier said 
when she had gone, " and didn't interfere with the girls 
in any way." 

*• If she wasn't a governess At would make a good 
dressmaker," Snips said, sighing. " How on earth I'm 
to get this skirt straight without her, I can't think." 

" She played a good game of picquet," said her Uncle 
John, looking after her departing cab as it termed across 
the quay. '< I shall miss her ; she's got a clear head. 
I have never repented telling her about my sons and 
other annoyances. She listens." 

" Come in to lunch, do," said Lou, shivering ; " it's so 
cold here, and they are out of sight." 

Baby had volunteered to see Ursula off, and her two 
boy cousins had gone too. It was great fun, and some- 
thing to do, and they cheered their cousin by the best 
jokes and the loudest laughter at their disposal. 

That last hour at Boulogne always remained in Ur- 
sula's mind more distinct and as horrible as a night- 
mare. She remembered each little circumstance; the 
flood of school-boy wit, the wrangle with the cocker^ the 
seventy stenches of the pier, Baby's half -awkward confi- 
dences delivered in a whisper on the deck of the steamer 
after this fashion — 

" Poor old Isla. — I couldn't help it— it was horrid of 
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Percy to forget you, — you look down on your luck — 
sometimes ; — ^he says you don't care tuppence for any 
one, — but men don't know." 

" I am not jealous, Baby," setting her rugs and bags 
on a deck-chair. 

"Aren't you, really? I'm glad. You know, we are 
not engaged, he's going to-morrow ; he hasn't spoken — 
did he speak to you ? " 

"Yes, he did." 

" Oh— There's the bell. I must go." Baby was de- 
pressed. " Come on, boys. Good-by, Isla. I hope you 
won't be ill, but I think you will ; it's rough." 

" Good-by," said the boys from the gangway. " I 
suppose if the child's killed, you will get the sack, and 
turn up here again." 

" If the child is killed, you will get the sack, and turn 
up here again." 

These words contained three distinct threats, either 
one of which made the hearer shiver. They reminded 
her of that letter of hers which was in her pocket still ; 
with those threats ringing in her head it seemed impos- 
sible that she, in her sober senses, could have concocted 
so fatal and so foolish a scheme as it contained. She 
leave Hembury Fort ; she leave those little children of 
her own free will ? Never ! She tossed the letter over- 
board ; it danced away on the irritable waves, and she 
forgot it. 

It was only a fortnight that day since she had left 
England ; only a fortnight since she had stood in the 
passage — and had been so scared by — nothing. It was 
only a fortnight since she had watched over Ellie, and 
seen her smile in her sleep, and now. — How slowly the 
steamer made her way, she seemed to be playing with 
the waves ; not cutting her way sharply through their 
crests as she had done a fortnight before. 
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Ursula walked for miles on the deck, up and down 
one board, being very careful to keep on that particular 
board, and not to go further than a certain crack hard 
by the funnel. The boat pitched, but she kept to that 
board and paced to and fro unceasingly. 

As soon as they reached Folkestone, she sent a tele- 
gram to Lady Wollastan, saying the hour — it was a very 
late one — at which she hoped to arrive at Hembury. 

How she loved " her dear, her native land." It was 
nice to see the old familiar advertisements ; neither the 
excellencies of ColemdtCs Mustard nor of Pears* Soap 
seemed exaggerated. When the "great sea rolls be- 
tween " you and your home, how desolate you feel ; but 
it is worth while to Wander away for the satisfaction of 
returning. 

The short January day was over; it was already 
dark. Ursula was tired, body and mind. She was sick 
of wondering what ill could have befallen Ellie ; sick of 
evil fears, and afraid of cheering hopes. 

She had bought some sandwiches — interesting relics 
of the middle ages — at the buffet; she had swallowed a 
cup of thin, tin-flavored tea ; so she had refreshed her- 
self so far as the S. W. R. company permitted her to do. 

It was very cold. The train rattled and jarred 
through the darkness, rocking Ursula into a sort of 
comatose state in which she was only vaguely conscious 
of raw air, exhaustion, and anxiety. A long wait at a 
southern junction roused her. Hembury station was on 
a small branch line ; when she changed into the slow 
train going thither, the bitter cold of the empty carriage 
set her teeth chattering, and crept into her bones. 
By the time she reached her destination she had 
worked herself to such a pitch of anxious apprehension, 
that when she saw Thomas standing on Hembury plat- 
form, she shrunk back into the carriage, afraid to hear 
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what he had to tell her. But as Ursula was the 
only first-class passenger she was conspicuous ; and as 
Thomas was brimful of news to tell, he had the door 
open in a minute. 

Thomas was a Blankshire man, and had lived for 
many years with the Wollastans. He had had a share in 
the misfortune of that day ; he had played a part in the 
accident, and he saw no reason for holding his tongue 
on a subject on which he had much to say. He told 
Miss Nugent the whole story. 

It seemed that that morning, immediately after the 
school-room breakfast, the children had been lost. The 
maids had searched for them unsuccessfully, and had 
then appealed to Thomas. He, by instinct, or by hear- 
ing Bay's cries, he hardly knew which, had traced them 
to the glen, where he had found Ellie lying senseless on 
the stones, half in and half out of the stream, with Bay 
screaming beside her. She had fallen over the steep 
side of the shelving glen — twenty feet or more. Thomas 
had thought her dead, and had picked her up and borne 
her to the house in his arms. The family had come out 
from breakfast and met him on the pleasaunce ; and the 
scene, Ursula gathered, had been dreadful. However, 
before Dr. Brown had arrived, Elidora had regained 
consciousness ; and Thomas said lightly, that she had 
suffered no injury but a slight concussion of the brain 
" through falling on her head." 

Newton was the scapegoat ; she, it transpired, had 
been regaling the children with ghost stories, and had 
fired them with a desire to interview the glen lady them- 
selves. Thither, in search for Beatrix, they had gone, 
slipping away when Newton and Alice were having a 
few words in the work-room ; and there Ellie had fallen 
over the crumbling edge of the path, upon the stony 
bed of the stream. 
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"Her ladyship dismissed Newton and Alice, Miss, 
before she sent for you," Thomas said, as he shut the 
door of the brougham. " Her ladyship was much up- 
set." 

He climbed upon the box and they drove oflF. 

Meanwhile, at Hembury Fort, the painful commotion 
of the day had quieted down into comparative tranquil- 
lity. Elidora had fallen asleep ; the housekeeper and a 
trained fturse watched beside her. Dr. Brown — just to 
satisfy the father, not because there was any reason to 
be alarmed about his little patient — had promised to 
stay on during the night. Sir James and he sat to- 
gether in the school-room — Sir James liked to be within 
hail of the sick-room — and talked of crops, of politics, 
of county council business. Now and then they stole 
down to Elidora's room to assure themselves that she 
still slept. All the while Sir James looked as though he 
was listening for some sound which never came. 

Lady Wollastan, worn out by agitation, which had 
worked itself off in anger and bitter weeping, had gone 
to bed and fallen tranquilly asleep, to every one's relief 
and consolation. 

Luttrell, with Wolf crouched at his feet, was stand- 
ing before the fire in the hall ; he looked worn and tired. 
He did not think he had ever had so long and so dread- 
ful a day. It had begun so early, and had teemed with 
diversities of trouble. He had had to stifle his own 
feelings and curb his anxiety or he could not have 
soothed his stepmother; cheered and sustained his 
father's despair ; done the civil to the neglected people 
in the house, who, heaven be praised ! had all left that 
afternoon, save two men who were at that moment in 
the smoking-room. 

He had had to do all these things alone, and he had 
longed for Marcella. If she had been there she would 
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have taken much trouble'bff his hands. She knew the 
people ; she knew how to treat Lady Wollastan ; how to 
convince Sir James ; how to get rid of every sort of 
nuisance; she was clever — and useful. But she had 
gone away for some time ; she would not return until 
the eve of the ball — it was a sad pity. Marcella cer- 
tainly would make a nice wife — at least in some ways. 

If she did not jar on him (it was a very slight jar of 
course, but sometimes — often of late — it was a percepti- 
ble one), if he could believe in her, if she was just a 
shade more sincere — he would not hesitate. As it was, 
he thrust his hands far down in the pockets of his 
elaborate smoking-coat, lifted up his fair head and 
listened. It was a still night ; there was not a breath of 
wind ; he heard the rumble of wheels. That was the 
sound for which he was waiting ; he went over to a win- 
dow, drew aside the curtain, and looked out ; the lights 
of the brougham were flickering behind the distant elms. 

Then he strode off to the red drawing-room and 
rang the bell. 

'• When Miss Nugent comes, show her in here, 
Barnes, and bring coffee," he said. 

He stirred the fire, threw on another log, and seated 
himself in sight of the door; he took up that day's 
paper, and began to read it for the second time that 
evening. 

" This way, if you please, miss, to the red drawing- 
room," Barnes said, when Ursula, blinking at the light 
and laden with her rugs, had broken from his guidance 
and was making for the staircase. He ushered her 
through the hall, across the library, and into Mr. Wol- 
lastan's presence. 

The room was so rich and rare in its beauty, so bright 
with light, so warm, so soft to traverse, so scented with 
flowers, that Isla, coming in from^ the cold air and dar] 
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night, fresh from the passage' room of the H6tel de 
Flandres, familiarized to oil-skin floors, tutored to the 
"very ancient and fish-like" savors of Boulogne, to 
the savors of all grades and ages of stale tobacco, came 
in delicately like Agag, believing in her heart of hearts, 
as that deluded king had believed, ** surely the bitter- 
ness of death is past." 

Mr. Wollastan got up. His manner conveyed the 
idea that though he was pleased, he was yet surprised to 
see her. There was a consciousness about him, of 
which he was aware, but which he wished to conceal. 
He was glad to see Miss Nugent — too glad ; and the 
knowledge that this was so, made him for the first few 
moments less cordial than formerly. He told her all 
that she had heard from Thomas, and much more. He 
said that Ellie was very little hurt ; that Lady Wollastan 
was not visible ; that Bay was fast asleep ; that the house- 
keeper and a trained nurse were attending to the sick- 
room ; that Ellie was sleeping the sleep of the just, and 
that the fear of danger was at an end 

" So you need not hurry away for a minute or two," 
he added ; he was no longer constrained, but cordial and 
easy ; " they will bring your coffee here, and you can 
thaw in peace." 

She was still bitterly cold ; she shivered as he was 
speaking When she took off her thick veil, her face 
was pinched and her nose was pink; her hands, too, 
which she held out to the fire, were blue with cold 
Her hair was rough, unbecomingly rough, but his eye 
hardly caught the blemishes, she pleased him so well 
No other woman looked at him with such a direct, true 
glance, or moved with such gentle dignity, or held her 
head at just that angle. Her voice was good to hear ; it 
was a thought graver, a tone deeper, an octave fuller, a 
stave sweeter than oth^r voices. He had not overrated 
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her during the past fortnight, not at all. But how ab- 
sorbed she was in her duties ! She spoke of no one but 
the children ; no other topic interested her. 

If she, travel-stained, cold-pinched, and disheveled 
as she was, satisfied him, was it likely that he could 
satisfy her ? His dark eyes were genial and kind ; they 
never seemed to leave her face. He dragged a chair 
close to the fire for her; he banged at the logs and 
irritated them into a royal blaze ; he gave her her coffee, 
and while she drank it he talked to her, telling her just 
what she wished to know, and telling it with a frank 
friendliness, that made her feel at home and at ease with 
him and all the world. 

" You will not be allowed to go away any more, Miss 
Nugent," he said, solemnly. " Every blessed thing has 
gone wrong since that night, — it was nighty not morn- 
ing — since you left us. Lady Wollastan has been count- 
ing the days till your return, and so has — my father. 
How's the hand?" 

There was a jagged scar, an ugly, disfiguring dark 
stripe across the back of her hand. He was extremely 
sympathetic about it ; he hoped that she had played again 
as usual — he cast a wistful glance at the piano, too. 

** There was nothing to play at Boulogne but a 
banjo." 

" You play a banjo ? I know you can't. I would as 
soon imagine you singing a comic song. Will you have 
some more coffee ? " 

" No more, thank you." 

She stood up and pushed back her chain She had 
the deferential air,. the reticence which he did not ap-, 
preciate ; she intended to leave him, he saw, and in spirit 
he rebelled. 

" How did you like Boulogne ? Did you have a 
good time ? Have you enjoyed yourself ? " 
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" In winter it is not a nice place. I did not like it." 

" Have you always lived with the Le Teriers ? " 

" I had never seen one of them a year ago." 

"You don't look as if you had had a good time. 
You are " 

" I am tired ; it was a long journey. If I am not 
wanted, if no one wants me to-night, I will go up to my 
room." 

" But you are wanted. My father is in the school- 
room waiting to see you at this minute; Brown is 
^ there, too. We all think it was so good of you to come 
like this, at a moment's notice." 

"If you had told me I would have gone at once," 
she said, reproachfully. 

" I knew you would," succinctly. 

He walked with her to the door, which he opened for 
her. 

" Good-night," she said, bowing gravely. 

" Good-night. Is your right hand useless still ?" 

" No, it is quite well again, just as usual." 

" Then what have I done ? " 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

" I mean, do you only courtesy a cousin good-night, 
when you have not seen him for a fortnight ? " 

He took the red hand she offered him, and shook it 
with great friendliness. 

" * Feel where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine ; 
Only a touch and we combine.' 

" I am alluding to our cousinly friendship. It's only 
a quotation ; you couldn't go till the piece was finished. 
Good-night." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE STING OF A REPROACH IS THE TRUTH OF IT, 

" Bring me a constant woman, 
And to that woman, when she has done most, 
Yet will I add an honor, a great patience." 

Elidora was never dangerously ill. She was kept 
in bed for a day or two ; the nurse was dismissed ; then 
she got up and came back to school-room life ; but look- 
ing white and weary, and very different from what she had 
been before the accident. Though she was convalescent 
she was not well, and her progress on the road to full 
recovery was dishearteningly slow. Hers was one of 
those illnesses of which every one grows a little tired ; 
there was nothing dramatic about it ; no crisis, no dan- 
ger, only a tedious struggling back to health. 

Miss Russell had once said that Isla was " as patient 
as a donkey." She was, or nearly so ; and this attribute of 
hers served her in good stead now, for it was an ever- 
lasting patience which was required of her. 

Though Ellie had begged to hear, and much enjoyed 
hearing, those grewsome tales of ghosts and goblins with 
which Newton had regaled the children, now, in her 
weakness, their memory haunted her. Her nerves were 
shattered by her fall, and what had once amused changed 
its character and horrified her. In bright daylight she 
was at peace ; but as soon as the early dusk crept into 
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the corners of the room she was afraid. She Was afraid 
of everything ; afraid of her own fears, and afraid to 
mention them. Isla, with her heaven-born gift of sym- 
pathy, divined how it was, and was always at hand with 
a cheering voice, a comforting arm, and a soft bosom on 
which to hide foolishly fearful eyes, and thus to feel 
secure. It was Ursula who found out that Ellie shud- 
dered at a certain ugly dolphin which, with a wide-curled 
mouth and broken tail, gazed vacantly on the world 
from the outer string of the staircase ; it was Ursula 
who silently avoided the passing by of that monster, and 
led Ellie down the spiral staircase in future. 

These fears of the little girl were never mentioned, 
and they gradually grew less. She was up and about 
as usual ; she did lessons again, she played with her dolls, 
and gave Bay much practical advice ; but she did not 
romp. She shuddered at noise, and there was generally 
a round dent in the down cushion, and an imprint on the 
school-room sofa — both of which were new, and which 
meant that Ellie, with a little smile at a little joke, had 
said, " Luttrell says all the starch has come out of me ; *' 
and had curled herself up in that soft corner, and lain 
there for hours at a stretch with Lady Anna Maria in 
her arms, and Tim purring contentedly beside her. 

No one but Ursula knew to what extent Elidora's 
ill health affected her father. No one but Ursula knew 
how many times a day he would come to the school-room, 
and how he would put his glasses up, and watch the 
child with the troubled lines deepening on his face as he 
looked. No one but Ursula knew how she schooled 
Ellie to show herself at her best when he came. 

"Get up, Ellie, dear; don't be lazy; here is your 
father coming. I hear him ; you must tell him you are 
getting quite well now," she would say. 

But Ellie's candor spoiled Ursula's plans. 
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" She says I'm to say I am getting quite well now, 
father," she answered to his inquiries. 

" So you are ; so you are, darling. You haven't fed 
the peacocks to-day. It's a warm morning," address- 
ing Ursula ; the Peacock-walk is sheltered ; it couldn't 
hurt her to go out; it couldn't do her any harm." 

" It would do her good." 

« Will you come, Ellie ? " 

"I'm rather tired, father — I'm always tired in my 
feet." 

" Come, come. Never mind. If you are tired you 
shall rest. I'll carry you." 

•* The peacocks want their breakfast, Ellie." 

Then she would go off with her father, very bright 
for a time ; entering into any little joke within her reach ; 
doing his heart good by her laughter, and by her beauty. 
He would watch her with delight as she scattered the 
greedy peacocks their dainties, eager that they should 
share alike, and chattering to them by name all the time. 
Lady Wollastan would stand, smiling, at her window to 
watch them. But there came the sudden and inevitable 
reaction ; even in the midst of her excitement her head 
would droop. 

" I'll go in now. I'm tired, father. Will you carry 
me?" 

Then Sir James with a heavier weight on his heart 
than the weight he took into his arms would carry 
her to the school -room, and set her down on the 
sofa. 

" She is better to-day," he would say, looking hard at 
Miss Nugent, " Don't you see a marked improvement ? 
She had a good night." 

"She always sleeps well now; she is a great deal 
stronger." 

"Tim don't walk much," 'Ellie put in. "Tim gets 
18 
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tired ; he lies down nearly all the time ; he's very fond 
of me." 

Then Tim held his tail as straight as a mast in the 
air, and revolved at Ellie's feet, purring proudly. He 
was a living toy, which was content to sacrifice his com- 
forts for his little mistress' good. Nursery cats are ex- 
cellent sick-nurses, and unselfish ones. 

During this time Sir James saw ipuch of the chil- 
dren's governess, and what he saw he liked. 

" That girl is one in a thousand, Luttrell," he said 
one day as Ursula, with Bay beside her, passed the smok- 
ing-room window by which his son and he were standing. 
" Ellie is picking up again at last. Brown says it's as 
much Miss Nugent's doing as his ; he praises her to the 
skies." 

Luttrell said that ^'no doubt she was a capable 
person." 

" It was a great slice of luck to get her services. She 
is handsome, too ; remarkably handsome, and quite re- 
fined — as far as one can judge of so retiring a person. — 
The very thing for the children." 

It seemed that Luttrell was not interested in Miss 
Nugent. He had a letter in his hand, and making a re- 
mark which escaped Jiis father's ears, he threw his cigar 
away, and left the room. 

A minute later, as Ursula and Bay entered the hall, 
they encountered Luttrell face to face. 

The two-wheel school-room cart tired Elidora ; she 
drove every afternoon in the victoria with her mother, 
so that Bay and Ursula were left to amuse each other. 
The children were unhappy apart, and B^y was never 
tired of grumbling about Ellie. 

"She can't do nothing," he complained; "she has 
got as old as Newton — bones everywhere. Is it cos she 
went out in her pinafore and ran away ? Couldn't be — 
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for I was naughty too. There's a lady in that glen 
what flies like an angel ; she's got her nest in an old, 
old tree ; Newton said so. Newton is 'f raid of her — I sup- 
pose she pecks rather. We couldn't see her, though we 
runned all through the wood. EUie was looking up in 
the trees to find her^.and she runned on the crumbly at 
the edge, and it slipped, and she jumped a long way — 
longer than I can jump. The lady pushed her, Martha 
said, — we didn't see none. I couldn't jump ; I climbed. 
I was laughing till I seed Ellie. I didn't laugh then ; I 
cried ; and Thomas came, and mother screamed like as 
if she was naughty — ^but no one didn't scold her." 

Now Bay had grown reconciled to his tite-h-Uie walks 
with Ursula ; for not only did she beguile the time by 
telling fairy tales, but there was a chance of excitement ; 
there was a chance of getting a ride on a big horse — like 
a man. 

One day it happened that as they walked along a dis- 
tant lane they had met Mr. Wollastan as he came home 
from hunting. He had dismounted, set Bay in the sad- 
dle, and let Bay hold the reins. It had been an unusual 
treat, and a prolonged one. Mr. Wollastan had walked 
between Miss Nugent and Hussar — and he had walked 
very slowly. A hedge-warbler had been singing in a 
copse ; they had waited to listen to its song. The sun, 
" like a rick on fire was sinking into the west." They 
had looked at that, too ; and at the splendid coloring of 
the gathering clouds. 

Hussar had grown impatient, for his master loitered 
more and more, while Bay, who felt like nothing at all 
on the saddle, made exasperating "cl-ks" and "pull- 
ups " all the time. Hussar had felt grateful to the lady, 
for she had noticed his galling position, and pointed it 
put to his owner. 

" I think Bay had better walk now," she had said — 
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her voice was better worth listening to than the hedge- 
warbler's song, one person thought. " Your horse is get- 
ting fidgety ; he is so splashed and tired, too. Would 
you lift Bay down ? " 

His master had answered, " You always think of any- 
thing about, any animal or child, before you think of 
me. 

She had said — " Ah, but you can think for yourself." 

Mr. Wollastan's reply was inaudible, but he had done 
as the lady had wished him to do. He had set Bay on 
the ground, remounted and ridden on. Hussar had felt 
him twist round in the saddle to look back down the 
road, so the horse himself had craned his sleek neck 
round and taken a glance behind him. There had been 
nothing to look at, nev^r a horse, nor a hound, nor a 
huntsman — ^nothing but a woman and a little boy.. 

It was the remembrance of this meeting which recon- 
ciled Bay to his daily walks. He was perpetually on the 
lookout for his brother ; but the luck was against him 
and his governess, for they met Luttrell no more. They 
talked of him, and they looked for him, but they met him 
no more. 

When they encountered him face to face in the hall, 
after they had been all through the park and twice round 
the mere in search of him. Bay felt he had been deceived, 
and said so. 

" Have you been hunting, Luttrell ? " he asked. 

" No, not to-day ; I have been busy." 

"We never meets you, Luttrell; we goes all down 
everywhere, but we never sees you." 

" Do you look for me. Bay ? " 

"Yes, I do; I want to ride Hussar. Miss Nugent 
lifts me up high to see over the hedges." 

" She does, does she ? " with a laugh which brought the 
color to Ursula's cheeks. " So you look for me over 
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hedges and up trees. Capital places to look at ; if you 
persevere no doubt some day you may catch a glimpse 
of me " 

There were workmen in the hall who were busy pre* 
paring for the ball which was to take place on the twenty- 
seventh, the following day. Draperies, palms, and flow- 
ers, flags and evergreens were being manipulated into 
that species of decoration which is supposed to enhance 
the pleasures of dancing. 

Luttrell had been superintending the arrangements 
Bay immediately joined the men, in whom he recognized 
several special friends; and Mr. Wollastan pointed out 
to Ursula such decorations as had been finished, and ex- 
plained the purpose of what was doing. He asked her 
advice on several points, and she, lavish as the rest of 
the world in bestowing that commodity, gave it. 

" Come down into the ante-room," he said ; that is my 
masterpiece ; I should like you to see it." 

" I can not wait, Mr. Wollastan ; we must go up to 
the school-room. Elidora will have returned." 

'* They won't be back yet. Lady Wollastan is going 
round to the station to meet Miss Russell. Her train 
doesn't come in till four-thirty." 

Bay was standing on some steps. 

" I am helping Mr. Cane," he said. " I couldn't come 
for just a minute." 

Ursula no longer hesitated ; she went with Mr. Wol- 
lastan to the ante-room, and looked at everything that 
he showed her, and listened to all that he said. She was 
grave and distant ; enigmatical, he told himself, as the 
Sphinx. He longed, with a sudden longing, to sweep 
away all this solemnity and caution — ^to possess her con- 
fidence — to be her friend. He had tried for some time 
to advance his friendship with her, and he had failed. 

He remembered — indeed he had never forgotten— 
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how she disdained such sorrow as had much occupied 
his mind. *' Sentiment," " half-fancy," " somewhat ludi- 
crous," were the sorrows of the heart. She had laughed 
at those who dignified such effervescent emotions by 
the name of pain — fortunate simpletons they were who 
knew no true definition of that word. It seemed impos- 
sible to teach her better — not that he intended to do 
so; he dismissed the thought hurriedly and looked at 
her. She stood against a background of crimson silk, and 
her eyes met his; they were deep-set under straight 
brows and solemn. Her hair grew low on her forehead 
and swept back thick, crinkled, and uncut over the arch 
of her head. She had no fringe, no ruff of hair above 
her little ears, no dank and draggled ends on the nape 
of her long neck. She was long and clean of limb, her 
face was oval in shape, her features were chiseled rather 
than molded. She possessed a Bume-Jones rather than 
a Rubens type of face. The more you looked at her the 
more you found to look at, and the more you wished to 
look. 

He not only wished to look, but he did look. He 
talked to her very pleasantly on all sorts of abstract 
subjects ; she showed no wish to hurry away from him ; 
she was quite polite and interested until the conversation 
took an unexpected turn, and her companion's manner 
changed in some subtle way which made her vaguely un- 
easy and on the defensive. He left the abstract matters 
and pounced upon personalities. 

" Come into the red drawing-room," he said ; " no one 
is there. I want you to play to me. I heard a thing last 
week which I thought you would like. I sent for it ; it 
only caAe to-day. I want to hear it ; it reminded me of 
you — it was like you." 

" I don't," prosaically, " understand how music can be 
like any one." 
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" It was strong, beautiful, good — like you. I loved it." 

She received his words in silence; she did not look as 
though they had gratified her. She moved a pace nearer 
the door. 

" The carriage will be back directly/' he said ; " we 
have only a few minutes — just time to try it over. 
Come." 

" I can not come." 

" Why can't you come ? " 

" I can not wait. I must go." 

"Whenever I see you, you have the same eternal 
plea — * I must go.' Why must you go ? " 

" I have my work to do." 

"You have no work to do at this particular mo- 
ment." 

" You forget that Bay is alone. I must go to him." 

"Bay is not alone; there are half a dozen men in 
charge of him. I undertake all responsibility about the 
boy." 

" You can not undertake responsibility by deputy." 

" You are an inexorable moralist." 

" I do not wish to be inexorable." 

" Can not you spare an hour, or a thought from your 
treadmill round of duty." 

" My time is not mine to spare ; it belongs to Lady 
WoUastan." 

" Did you ever come across a pride that apes hu- 
mility?" 

This brief dialogue was quick and earnest. Luttrell 
spK:)ke with such inipetuous unrestraint that Ursula gath- 
ered her wits together with a perception of coming dif- 
ficulties. She would not fence with Mr. WoUastan ; she 
would speak the unvarnished truth — at least she would 
speak such " unvarnished truth " as would serve her 
purpose. 
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" You don't say a word, though you are generally 
ready enough with a negative answer to what I ask you. 
You know what your humility is worth. Why may I not 
speak to you ? Why may I not be with you ? You 
avoid me like a pestilence." 

"Yes; I avoid you." 

" I see you do. Ever since you came back you have 
avoided me. You are for ever boxed up with those 
children. You won't play to me, you won't talk to me, 
you won't look at me. Of what are you afraid ? " 

" I am not afraid." 

The composure with which she looked at him con- 
firmed her boast. Her composure did not flatter him. 

" How have I annoyed you ? " 

"You have not annoyed me. But you sometimes 
forget that I am not like — your other cousins." She was 
looking at him steadily ; as long as she had right and 
reason on her side there was nothing of which to be 
ashamed. " You have all been — you are — very kind to 
me ; but I am not a guest. I am paid to do my work, 
like the other servants, I have my duty to do and my 
place to keep — nothing else." 

"We have the same blood in our veins. Why will 
you refuse to recognize the tie ? There is no such tie 
between me and the * other servants' Don't say anything 
more about the cat and tiger. I know all that." 

" Yes," she said, looking down at the ground at her 
feet, "you do knoWy Mr. Wollastan — that is it. You 
kmm better than I could explain. It is not like — a 
cousin — to force me to explain." 

A brilliant silence followed her words; in it she 
iCaught the sound of approaching voices. She would not 
move as though she had been wrong to stand in the 
ante-room face to face with Mr. Wollastan, and he heard 
nothing but the echo of her voice. 
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" I deserved that," he answered very low. " You set 
me straight ; you " 

" Oh, here is Luttrell," said a clear voice, faintly in- 
fected with surprise, and Miss Russell, with Lady Wol- 
lastan and both the children, advanced to meet her prac- 
ticable suitor, who turning him about with a sudden, 
warm smile, went forward and greeted her cordially. 



I 




CHAPTER XV. 

WHEN THE DOOR IS LOW, ONE MUST STOOP. 

" Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing." 

COWPER. 

That night when dinner was over, while the man- 
kind lingered over their wine, Lady Wollastan, with sev- 
eral special friends who had arrived in the afternoon, 
took it upon herself to direct the workmen and make 
manifold alterations in the embellishments. The men 
tramped about to order, held subdued consultations with 
one another, civilly agreed with the suggestions of their 
vacillating superintendents, secretly wishing the ladies 
at Jericho — or further. 

A veneer of frivolity caked the sad, time-worn sol- 
emnity of the hall. Though decorated, draped, tricked 
out with ribbons and flowers like a Maypole it missed 
its mark of gayety ; it was as mutton dressed as lamb. 
It had the same effect as a joke at a trial for murder 
has on a thoughtful listener who is not a member of 
the ban 

Lady Wollastan headed the party of rectifiers, but^ 
Marcel la had surreptitiously retired to the ante-room ; 
she was lazy, and sleepy too. Screens and banks of flow- 
ering plants divided this retreat into compartments com- 
patible for solitude i deux. The walls were draped with 
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yellow silk, the couches were dull red. Marcella seated 
herself near the fire, propped her trim head against a 
yellow cushion and closed her eyes. She knew she 
would be wanted presently, she would rest while she 
could ; she was dozing, as a watch-dog dozes, with one 
eye open. She had been hunting by day and dancing 
all night for the last fortnight, it was no wonder that 
she looked pale. Her white dress seemed to enhance 
her delicacy of appearance ; and a red-faced young man, 
with a cheery nose and gloomy eyes, who presently 
turned into the room and found her thus, thought that 
the wings on his angel were about to sprout, she was 
certainly too ethereal for this world. As he did not at- 
tempt to wake her, but stood reverently holding his 
breath before her, she woke herself and looked at him ; 
his was not the face which she had expected to see. 

" Thought I'd got into a garden of sleep," he said ; 
" a sleeping beauty too, don't you know. You looked 
fagged out. Miss Russell, you overdo it ; burn the can- 
dle both ends. I say, I do wish you wouldn't ; I can't 
bear to see you look done up." 

Marcella arose; she showed no impatience at her 
companion's demonstrative interest in her. 

" I would rather wear out than rust out, Jack." 

" I say, don't ; it's horrid to talk like that." 

" We don't wear out any the sooner for talking about 
it. Where is Luttrell ?" 

" Damn Luttrell." 

" That," shaking her head, but smiling, " is not civil, 
and I don't allow it." 

" I wish to heaven I hadn't come here. I can't keep 
away, that's how it is. You are not in earnest; you 
chaff a fellow ; chaff don't amuse me now, I am past it. 
You won't let me ask you a straightforward question and 
get an answer, and have done with it like a man." 
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She cast an appealing glance into his round, frank 
face. 

" Don't be jealous. Jack ; don't quarrel with me to- 
night ; I am dead tired." 

" You don't care a — a — whether I quarrel with you 
or no — do you ? " 

He had taken her hand very gingerly, as if he feared 
the fragile, tender thing might crumble like a mummy 
at his touch, and was looking at her with a very fond 
and foolish expression. Indeed he looked so amuse- 
ingly silly that she lowered her eyes, afraid of being 
moved to laughter openly by his weakness. 

" Marcella — yes, I will call you that, — you won't — 
you never will, they say you are going to marry that 
other chap. You never spoke to me just now at dinner. 
I could have shot him ; upon my soul, I could." 

" My dear Jack, you may not talk to me like that. 
We women must marry where we musty not whom we 
would. It is not only of ourselves we think; poverty 
is not a thing of which a woman is afraid — for her- 
self." 

"You angel — ^you really are. But I am not stone- 
broke, I have something ; there is a chance " 

"A chance is not enough," sorrowfully. Marcella 
was getting weary of Mr. White. He was not at all 
sensitive ; he was open and simple ; he could no more 
take a hint than a dog can take a hint ; but, as he was 
to leave Hembury Fort the morning after the ball, and 
as it was probable she should not see him again for 
some time, she saw no reason why she should be un- 
necessarily severe on him. Mr. White believed in Mar- 
cella, and his devotion gratified her ; but at this moment 
she wanted to get rid of him ; she had more serious mat- 
ters to which to attend. Just then the " serious matter " 
himself came into the room. 
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. " Here you are, Marcella," he said. He was half 
frowning, half laughing, but a good deal disturbed. 
" Off duty, I foresaw. Do you know, I find Murillo's 
* Holy Family ' in a frame of bristling fans, and an in- 
verted Japanese parasol hung before * La Vierge au lys.* " 

" Every one was very busy," she answered. " I re- 
monstrated, but it was no use, so I came away." 

" The men are behindhand as it is. Nothing can be 
done if those women suggest so many changes ; can't you 
get them away ? " 

Mr. White, looking the daggers he could neither 
speak nor use, suggested that they might try the ball- 
room floor (dancing was something to do ; every one 
liked it) ; and in that way he fancied he might separate 
Mr. Wollastan and Miss Russell. 

" Yes, that will do very well. The ball-room is ready ; 
I will tell Cane to take in a piano ; there are plenty of 
boys and girls to keep it up if you set it going. White. 
If you can get away presently, Marcella, I want you in 
the library, I shall be there." 

"Miss Russell," said Mr. White, with violent but 
suppressed displeasure, " looks too tired to do anything 
but rest." 

" Luttrell knows what a fraud I am," Marcella 
laughed as she walked off. She walked quickly, for the 
last thing in the world she wished was that Mr. Wollas- 
tan should discover Jack White's weakness. He was 
not the sort of man upon whose love a rival has a stim- 
ulating effect; on the contrary, he would reject any sort 
of favor if he should be required to share the smallest 
fragment of it. Luttrell had many similar disadvan- 
tages. He expected so much ; he raised unfortunate wom- 
an's standard impossibly high; Marcella must walk on 
stilts (for a time at any rate) to reach it. She had sung 
him the following song once, but he had refused to 
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find a« lesson in the words, and had said that the air 
was tuneless and flat. 

**Love me, Sweet, with all thou art. 
Feeling, thinking, seeing ; 
Love me in the Ughtest part. 
Love me in full being. 

Love me' with thine open youth. 

In its frank surrender ; 
With the vowing of thy mouth. 

With its silence, tender. 

Love me with thine hand stretched out. 
Freely— open-minded ; 
» Love me with thy loitering foot. 
Hearing one behind it. 

Love me in thy goi^eous airs. 

When the world has crowned thee ; 
Love me kneeling at thy prayers, 

With the angels round thee. . 

Through all hopes that keep us braye. 

Further off or nigher ; 
Love me for the house and grave. 

And for something higher. 

Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear. 

Woman's love no fable, 
I will love THEE — ^half a year — 

As a man is able." 

That song was calculated to open Mr. WoUastan's 
eyes, she had thought, and she had ventured to sing it 
upon one occasion when she had felt particularly exas- 
perated at his requirements. 

" You should stick to French songs, Marcella," was 
all he had said ; " they are yoxxx forte** 

Mr. Wollastan watched Marcella's exit with a pre- 
occupied frown ; he would wait where he was until she 
had cleared the way for him. It was a blessing to have 
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Marcella in the house again; under her influence his 
stepmother was amenable to reason. And yet he had 
never liked her less than that night. She had talked to 
him at dinner ; her remarks had been keen-edged ; she 
had amused him, but she had not pleased him. More 
than once a stinging word of hers had glanced aside 
and stung him. Had he grown thin-skinned that her 
careless jibes at her neighbors seemed applicable to 
himself ? 

Soon the rhythmical strain of a waltz reached his 
ear, and knowing that the library was now cleared of 
ladiesy he went ofif to superintend the workmen and 
hurry them. The waltz was succeeded by a polka, and 
the polka by a reel. He hummed the air of this last in 
snatches, between whiles, as he directed and worked 
with the men. It was an inspiriting, wild air ; he felt 
half inclined to go to the hall himself and join the 
rollickers there. The Pied Piper himself could not have 
played a more alluring reel. Luttrell was not of an 
age that loves promiscuous dancing, yet he absolutely 
turned his back on his work and began to move slowly in 
the direction of the hall ; but his intentions received a 
check in the form of Miss Russell. She came out from 
the billiard-room, flushed, breathless, and apologizing 
for not having returned before. " I danced a little to 
set them going," she said. " You wanted me, Luttrell, 
for what ? " 

"It's all done now," he answered, listening to the 
reel; "really there is nothing more for us to do to- 
night." 

Marcella sunk wearily into the nearest arm-chair. 

" Then I will rest," she said ; " I told the energetic 
boys that you wanted me." 

" It was awfully good of you to come " — afraid he 
had not been grateful, and drawing a chair near hers 
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upon which he seated himself, beating time softly with 
his foot to the distant music. 

" Not at all, I am sick of dancing. Have you got 
plenty of men to-morrow ? " 

" Too many. That is right, isn't it ? " 

" One never knows," shrugging her shoulders. " Danc- 
ing men appreciate themselves so intolerably, a hostess 
has to cringe before them. The old married men and 
the boys can be relied on to do their duty ; but then no 
one wants to dance with them. The whole system of 
ball-working should be changed. Rows of women stand- 
ing like slaves in a market-place waiting to be chosen ; 
it is only an exceptionally fortunate, or exceptionally 
thick-skinned woman who never feels absolutely crushed 
by the position of her sex in a ball-room. You all 
know your advantages so well, and you use them so 
ungenerously." 

" Marcella, what do you know about such crushing 
experiences ? " 

"Quite enough. I know you. When I want you, 
when I can't sort out a creditable partner for myself, 
you won't see me. It is always a question whether you 
will expect me to dance a dozen dances with you, or 
whether you will ignore me the whole evening." 

Marcella cast her eyes upon the ground to avoid the 
sudden keen glance which Mr. Wollastan directed at 
her. 

" You generally dance a dozen dances with some 
favored fellow, Marcella, and you seem to have no dif- 
ficulty in sorting out creditable partners." 

"You always judge by appearance. If a woman 
doesn't go about like Niobe, all tears, you think she has 
no heart. We are taught not to take the whole world 
into our confidence. Because we don't weep in public, 
you men imagine we do not know the way to weep." 
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Marcella was in a mood which Luttrell neither under- 
stood nor intended to understand. He changed the 
subject ; the music had ceased, but he hummed a bar or 
two before he spoke. 

" Who was playing for you ? " he asked. 

" The children's governess. Maud sent for her — she 
keeps good time." 

" She does more than that — she. is a good musician." 

"So I have been told; I should like to hear her. 
She did not distinguish herself that night with Mr. 
Power ; but no doubt she was nervous. Has she played 
to you ? " 

*' Only once." 

Marcella got up. 

" I will make her play now/' she said. " Energetic as 
those people are, they want a rest." 

*' Sing something yourself, Marcella." 

" Don't overdo your politeness, Luttrell ; you like 
instrumental music best, you know. What ? Are you 
not coming ? There is nothing more to be done here. 
Come and listen." 

As Mr. Wollastan followed Miss Russell into the hall, 
he blessed her for considering his tastes. He was grate- 
ful to her, though at the same time he was conscious of 
a dog-in-the-manger greediness. He wanted to be alone ; 
he wanted no one to share his pleasure, he wanted to be 
sole critic, sole auditor of the coming music. He did 
not want the pianist to play because Marcella bade her 
play, but only to please him. 

The hall was dimly lighted by hanging lamps ; a mul- 
titude of candles in sconces and chandeliers awaited, unlit, 
the approaching ball. Out of the way, at the end of the 
hall, below the staircase, the piano stood. Behind it the 
draperies, bright though they were, looked somber ; but 
the candles on the piano gleamed out and caught a 
14 
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crimson streak here and there on the silken folds. The 
full light of these same candles fell on Ursula's head and 
shoulders. She sat there with her hands on her lap, 
waiting until she should receive a signal that the pause 
between the dances had lasted long enough. She was 
quite alone ; the other people had congregated on the 
dais at the bottom of the hall. Thither Luttrell made 
his way — made his way to the heart of the noisiest por* 
tion of that noisy throng. He talked to his neighbors 
though he looked at Ursula. 

He thought it seemed a little hard that she should be 
alone; staring, with absent eyes, at the flame of the 
candle next her. There was a pathetic, far-away look in 
those deep eyes ; another wave of friendliness — of great 
friendliness and compassion toward her, surged in his 
mind. 

He saw Marcella reach Miss Nugent's side ; he saw 
her start ever so slightly ; he saw the dreaminess of her 
face replaced by something which was not pleasure. 

The mild candle-light fell full on the two women, and 
made a pale picture of them against the dusky back- 
ground. 

At this same picture two men, out of the distant 
throng, looked intently, but with an emphatically differ- 
ent impression of its merits. 

Marcella stood by the piano, complacent and amiable. 
Her fair arms and neck were bare, her gown was white ; 
some gem in her curled and scented hair caught a point 
of light and flashed as she moved. She was looking 
straight at the upturned face beyond. Her blue eyes 
were cold, but observant ; her lips were full and hard. 
Nature had set her sweet soul in a dainty casket, and 
she decorated it appropriately. No detail that could 
enhance its advantages had been forgotten. Not so with 
Ursula ; she was sadly unadorned. Her black gown was 
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heavy, high to the throat, long to the wrist, not oma^ 
mental. She had had much broken rest of late; her 
eyes were deep sunk in her head, and shadowed darkly 
beneath; and yet to one spectator she seemed so ex- 
actly to his mind, so altogether desirable, that he felt a 
qualm, a slight, faint qualm as to whither these resusci- 
tated emotions of his were leading him, and how they 
would culminate. But he continued to look at her until 
Marcella came down the hall toward the dais and joined 
the audience. 

" Hush ! " she said, a dramatic hush worthy of M. 
Isodore de Lara, laying her finger on her lips. " Hush ! 
You must listen. We have a Madame Schumann on the 
premises ; she is going to play to you." 

It was rather hard on them to be made to " hush*' 
A girl seated beside Mr. Wollastan grumbled openly, 
and, though he ignored her remark, was not awed, but 
turning to her other neighbor directed her whispers to 
him. 

Meanwhile 'Ursula was playing softly, somewhat 
spiritlessly indeed, as though she wanted warming to 
her work. Luttrell fidgeted for a moment; then he 
rose,'and walking across the hall to the fireplace, stood 
there alone. 

Presently there grew a melody out of the gentle 
murmuring music. For a moment it was weak and soft^ 
but it gained in strength; it increased in power; it 
swelled to a flood of triumph; it burst into exultant 
ecstasy. Silence fell upon the audience ; they listened. 
Then through the rolling chords there broke a cry, an 
exceeding great cry; but whether of joy or pain the 
hearers could not tell. They held their breath to listen ; 
they hardly breathed, for some life within them answered 
to that cry. Up and down the notes the player drew 
them, following her — just as she willed. Now the cry 
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was smothered ; now it broke out anew. Each time that 
it was quenched it lost some portion of its fire; its 
strength was sapped until it mingled with and died in 
the recurring melody, hushed to a chorale of peace. 

When the music ceased — just for a moment — there 
was a silence. Then Lady Wollastan and half a dozen 
more enthusiasts gathered round the musician, praising 
her hotly to her face. 

But Mr. Wollastan walked back to the dais, and 
seated himself by Marcella's side. 

** What a very dramatic performance ! " she said, with 
an ambiguous laugh. " The poor piano ! " 

"Rubinstein wouldn't be in it," said Jack White. 
" Though he kills three pianos dead at every concert." 

" If I could play like that," said Marcella, " I would 
go in for it professionally. I would not teach small 
children a b c** 

" That sort of music is so affected," said the girl who 
had not wished to " hush," " and, in a room, it would be 
deafening." . * 

Mr. Wollastan was staring at the tussocks of sewing 
silk that studded his sock — if anything could have 
silenced that garrulous girl the frown on his face would 
have done so. 

" I like it," said Jack White, " I like being thoroughly 
woke up. I don't care for the sort of thing that goes 
droning on and never lets out at you — I don't call it 
music." 

" Get her to play again," said Luttrell, still looking at 
his foot. 

" I'm afraid it's too late," Marcella answered ; •* she 
is getting up ; she is going away." 

"By Jove," said Jack White, beginning to laugh. 
** Look there, I say ; there's the small boy, Wollastan, 
pelting down the stairs. Look at the little chap." 
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Every one looked. Holding up his night-dress in 
one little hand to free his bare feet, with the air of being 
desperately in earnest, Bay came pattering down the 
staircase toward them. He was half afraid of the 
dolphins and griffins; of the shadowy knights and 
ladies ; he cast them a quick glance in passing. His curls 
were ruffled, and he was pale ; but he came on fast. As 
soon as he came in sight of the group round the piano 
he halted, and called out in a shrill treble voice, in which 
a plaintive timbre of appeal was distinguishable — 

" I want Miss Nugent." 

The little fellow's heart was full ; his quest and the 
"want " which enjoined it were tragedy to him. He 
was confused and agitated by the laughter and amuse- 
ment his appearance created. As all these men and 
ladies came crowding to meet him, his under lip began to 
tremble, his composure was nearly overcome. 

" I want Miss Nugent," he said again. 

« Here I am, Bay." 

" Ellie is crying ; she will cry all the time. She is 
talking about Mr. Cane what's decorating. She don't 
like him; she says he is the gentleman what killed his 
brother. Martha don't know I came ; but I comed." 

"You don't mean to say that you left Ellie alone i " 
said Lady Wollastan, fiercely to Miss Nugent. "How 
very wrong of you." 

" No ; I left Martha with her." 

"Martha ain't no good. Ellie don't care for her; 
she said she were piannering in the hall — she did say 
so. 

Ursula picked up the little boy in her arms. 

" Make haste, Miss Nugent," said Lady Wollastan. 
** Go quickly. Ellie ought not to be left to strangers. 
It was very careless. I wonder you did not think of 
that." 
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Lady Wollastan frightened, was Lady Wolla§tan un- 
reasonable and cross. Ursula hurried on, not speaking. 
She hastened away from listening ears and from cold 
eyes. Lady Wollastan followed her. 

The relief of finding that the night-terror had passed 
off, and that Elidora had sunk quietly to sleep by the 
time they reached her room, soothed Lady Wollastan 
somewhat. She dismissed Martha, and watched for 
some time by the child's bedside, while Ursula tucked 
Bay into his crib, and whispered soothing words to him 
until his excitement was overpowered by weariness, and 
he fell asleep. 

He slept in a little dressing-room off the night nur- 
sery now, to be out of earshot of Elidora 's troubles ; 
but that night her piteous crying had awakened him, 
and he had slipped from his bed unobserved, and flown 
to fetch the school-room panacea for woe. No one 
had praised him for his pluck ; they had laughed at him ; 
he found grown-up folk very hard to understand. 

Before long Lady Wollastan rose and rustled off, 
leaving injunctions that " Miss Nugent must be more 
careful " ; that " she must remember that Ellie was deli- 
cate " ; that '* she must consider Sir James' anxiety " ; 
with other superfluous advice. Ursula said nothing, 
which, under many circumstances, is an advisable thing 
to say; but particularly so when some smart retort 
lurks on the tongue tip. 

Unjust displeasure seemed hard to Ursula. Injus- 
tice cuts a deep hurt, a hurt which won't heal, however 
sweet and sound the wounded flesh in which it is im- 
planted. 

Ursula's punishment had been wholesome ; she was, 
before long, ready to admit that the pain that it en- 
tailed, acute as she found it, was yet such discipline as 
she required. 
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If Lady Wollastan had scolded her in public; if 
every one had heard and accepted the rebuke as justice 
dealt her justly — if they had not known that she had 
been compelled, reluctantly compelled, by a summons 
from Lady Wollastan herself, to leave the little girl — if, 
indeed, any one had taken the trouble to consider the 
matter at all, she had richly deserved the humiliation. 

She required some heavy foot to stamp her down 
into her lowly place. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THEY THAT FSAR AN OVERTHROW ARE HALF BEATEN. 

^^'Love he comes, and love he tarries, 
Just as fate or fancy carries ; 
Longest stays when sorest chidden, 
Laughs and flies when pressed and bidden." 

r^HE ball was over. Those people to whom it had 
been less pleasant than they had anticipated did not say 
so in public; and Lady WoUastan believed that her ball 
had been an unequaled triumph of successful hospitality 
— all ball-givers flatter themselves in the same way. If 
Miss Russell had been discontented with the numerous 
and importunate applicants who assailed her for dances, 
she would have been hard to please and impossible to 
satisfy. Luttrell had given her her bouquet; he had 
danced the first and the fourteenth dance with her ; but 
he had sought her late and left her early ; and had not 
seemed to notice that she was demonstratively annoyed 
with him. 

For that night Mr. Wollastan was a godsend to many 
partnerless maidens, who either from loss of attractions 
or lack of acquaintances, found themselves neglected ; 
he devoted himself to his duty, exclusively to duty. He 
had forgone his usual habit of conspicuously selecting 
some favored woman for his perpetual partner, and he 
danced one dance after another in a business-like but 
unselfish way, with any one who was obviously in want of 
a squire. 
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When the final guest had gone, and the house-party 
had had a last and lively supper all together ; when the 
weary women had, like a flock of molting birds — so 
draggled, unplumed, ruffled were they — exerted all their 
remaining energy in fluttering off to roost; Marcella 
followed Lady Wollastan to her room. Marcella was 
tired, and her cousin was half -dead with fatigue ; but 
long after the sleepy maid had thankfully received her 
dismissal, they sat on by the waning fire and talked. 
Lady Wollastan was like a child ; that is to say, she 
possessed all the drawbacks without sharing in the at- 
tractions of childhood. She was excitable, and she chat- 
tered hard and fast — Marcella listening. All the pretty 
things — they were manifold, and lost nothing in the tell- 
ing — which had been said to her ; all the strangers who 
had found it impossible to believe that she was the wife 
of Sir James Wollastan; the charming man who had 
come with the Bairns, and who had been so amused at 
the idea of her possessing Luttrell for a stepson, Mar- 
cella heard all about these interesting things and people, 
and was sympathetic. She did not suggest to Lady Wol- 
lastan that a match with a man who was commonly 
taken for his wife's grandfather, was neither a brilliant, 
amusing, nor even a very creditable achievement in the 
eyes of some people. 

" How did you think I looked, dear ? " 

" Very well — ridiculously young." 

" Luttrell doesn't like pink, does he ? " 

« What does Luttrell like ? " 

*' White — nothing but white. Yet I saw him dancing 
with some one in magenta, a very sallow person with 
straight hair — straw-colored. I don't know who she 
was." 

"Luttrell seemed to be mortifying the flesh this 
evening." 
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" I hardly saw him. Didn't he dance with you ?" 

" Certainly — twice." 

Lady Wollastan yawned suddenly ; an extensive yawn 
followed by several lesser ones. Marcella got up and 
poked the fire. 

" Maud, do you ever hear anything of Mrs. Villiers 
now ? " 

"Yes; how odd! James was talking of her last 
night." 

"What did he say?" 

" Nothing particular ; only he was glad it was over." 

"Is she deadl Why is it over? What do you 
mean ? " 

" Luttrell met her in Bond Street, and didn't know 
her. She spoke to him. She has grown enormous^ and 
had a grown-up daughter with her. He couldn't like 
her still — now, could he ? " 

Marcella looked puzzled, and there was a pause, 
during which Lady Wollastan sighed heavily. 

" Is the girl pretty ? " 

" S — q — u — i — n — t — s " — with an elongated gape. 
** My dear Marcella, are you never going to bed ? " 

Marcella took the hint and went. She had made up 
her mind that she would leave Hembury Fort as soon as 
the week was over. She had lost ground with Mr. Wol- 
lastan ; she did not wish to linger on, and be made a 
fool of for her pains. She would go back to Wiltshire 
and enjoy herself, leaving Luttrell where he was. If 
her fancies were correct, when in another six weeks they 
should meet in London, he would have lost the moodi- 
ness, the glumness, the absent-mindedness which that 
meeting in Bond Street had engendered, and would ap- 
preciate her as she deserved. If, on the other hand, he 
was amusing himself by making love to the governess, 
it was a precarious recreation, which could not in the 
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nature of things continue indefinitely. When the game 
was over then would be her opportunity. In six weeks* 
time Luttrell would be dead sick of classical music and 
its accessories. She had seen many of his fancies born, 
flourish, flicker, and die in a week. But Marcella would 
still be at hand. Everything comes to him who waits. 
Luttrell would not do anything downright culpable ; he 
was the most fastidious man she knew. But Marcella 
was out of temper ; she would leave Hembury Fort ; 
her sense of failure irritated her. 

The next morning the hounds met late, and every 
one in the house went off to the meet. Elidora drove 
in the victoria with her mother. Bay rode ; Miss Nugent 
alone remained behind. It was a dismal day, muggy 
and gray, with a thick sky that seemed to recline on the 
earth — as if it too, had danced itself listless — and blotted 
the hills from sight, and all color from the landscape. 

Ursula had had as short a night as any one. How 
could she sleep when a continual stir rustled through the 
house ; while the measured strains of the band reached 
her ears ; and the roll of late-arriving carriages merged 
in the intermittent sound of those which were depart- 
ing early ? She had crouched over the fire hour after 
hour, wide-awake. 

The trampling of many horses, the jingling of harness, 
the rumbling of wheels, broken by shouts — impatient 
vigorous shouts of diverse names — had at last intimated 
that this long, long watch of hers was drawing to its 
end. Then she had left the fireside and gone over to 
the window. She had drawn aside the blind, and looked 
out upon a milky way of lights which twinkled pale 
down a foggy streak of the drive. 

Making a guard for her eyes by interlacing her fin- 
gers, she had peered down at the broad flood of light 
which fell from the entrance, and watched each carriage 
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as it drew up in that bright space to receive its cloaked 
burden of revelers. When the last carriage had driven 
off ; when no rumble of wheels, no tramping of hoofs, 
no jingling of harness, no shouting, no music, nothing 
broke a silence all the more complete because it was 
fresh-born of noisy tumult, Ursula had, pale as a morn- 
ing star, drawn back into her room. For into that 
empty flood of light beneath the latest reveler came out 
bareheaded into the cold night ; and, turning him about, 
lifted his dark eyes and looked at Ursula's window. He 
could have seen nothing but a mullioned, ivy-trimmed 
frame in shadow. It was a dusky outline, no more ; and 
yet he had stood and looked. For how long or for how 
brief a time he had waited thus Ursula did not know. 

When the winter dawn faintly outlined her window, 
she again drew her blind aside ; but this time she looked 
down on a void space where none kept watch, and where 
the sighs of a morning breeze were the sole sounds 
of life. 

Such a wakeful night left a headache in its trail which 
made Ursula pale and heavy -eyed, and drove her out of 
doors to try and sweep the cobwebs from her brain by 
the fresh air as soon as the school-room was cleared of 
children and the house of its inmates. She knew noth- 
ing of one lazy inmate who watched her departure from 
the dining-room, where he was eating his late and soli- 
tary breakfast; and who marking her route, mounted 
his horse, presently, and leisurely followed her track, 
knowing well the point at which he should overtake her. 
She set her face to the Fort itself ; it was a tough climb 
to the hill-top ; a hard, steep ascent, and no view to be 
seen when she gained the summit. Yet it suited her 
aumor to clamber to the top. 

The sea-scented wind would invigorate her ; would 
freshen her mentally and physically. She wanted brae- 
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ing ; she would stand on the rough heather beneath the 
splintered pines, and feel that though clouds lay low and 
hid the fair land, which stretched from sky to sky be- 
neath and around her, it yet was there in all its beauty. 
She would remember that, though swept by bleak winter 
winds, burned by fierce suns, and parched with summer 
drought, yet the heather bloomed in the barren soil and 
clothed the broken ground with beauty. 

The bees fed in the scented gorse and sipped the 
heather-bells, but no human hand gathered the hardy 
blossoms. They were tough, able to endure.; they quiv- 
ered in the autumn sunshine when the yellow sweetness 
of the gorse was faded or fallen, and each tinted rose on 
the wild brier was dead, and entombed in the ruddying 
berry. Nor was the humble plant useless or without 
place in nature's kind economy, as many a little feather- 
ed life could testify, which huddled down beneath its 
lowly protection. 

A sprig of purple heather was the Wollastan badge ; 
Ursula's reflection stopped when it led her to this recol- 
lection. 

Ursula took a short cut across the park, making for 
the Fort Lane, which climbed almost perpendicularly up 
the hill, and was at some distance on intersected by the 
main road from Hembury. 

A stream, clear and swift, gurgled and purled down 
the side of the lane in a bed of its own making. The 
hedges of the lane were high banks of clay soil, much 
ridged and shelved, hung with straggling boughs of 
briers and hazel, plumed with ferns, brown and dying 
for the most part. In the hollows of the hedge moss 
carpeted the crevices, vivid green moss, on which russet 
bramble-leaves lay here and there, and which overlapped 
the crumbling edges of red soil. The road was deeply 
rutted, and strewed with impartial profusion by flint 
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Stones ; on either side of it was a broad margin of coarse 
grass. It was " heavy going " along the Fort Lane, but 
Ursula walked on with a swift free step, and hardly 
quickened breath for all the steepness and roughness of 
her path. She heard the sound of hoofs, muffled by 
grass — heard but did not heed them, though they were 
soon close behind her. She was absorbed by her own 
thoughts, and knew, or fancied she knew, that any hoof 
worth hearing was pounding over country far out of her 
sight and of her earshot. 

** Do you always walk up-hill at this pace ? " asked 
some one just behind her. 

•* Not always." 

'' I should think not; no heart would stand it. I am 
afraid I startled you ; didn't you hear me coming ? " 

" I thought you were hunting." 

As he had said, no heart could stand the strain she 
put upon it ; it beat so fast just then that it half choked 
her, and she stopped a moment to take breath. He 
stopped too, looking at her so closely and so kindly that 
she hurried on again. 

" So you did think about me ; I never hoped as much. 
I'm late, you see. I was tired out. I'm going to take 
the bridle-path down Alphington way — with any luck I 
may catch the hounds somewhere there." 

She grew composed at once, for at the crossing within 
sight he would leave her — in a few moments more their 
paths diverged. The hill was steep — steep— she walked 
less quickly, and turning, looked at him. 

" The children have both gone." 

" I know thejr-have." 

" It was a very good ball last night, I hear ? " 

" They say so ; but I loathed it. Why did you not 
come down ? " 

" I am in mourning. I could not dance — besides " 
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*' There is no besides. Because you were not there I 
was in mourning too. I watched the door for the first ten 
dances ; for the rest I watched the clock — time dragged." 

If she could have seen her own face, the beauty of it, 
the color coming and going in her cheeks, the unquench- 
able lights playing across her face as he saw them, she 
would have had more leniency for the warmth of his 
voice and of his words. 

" There was only one person in the house whom I 
wanted, and she wasn't there. I thought of her in 
mourning all alone, and yet too proud to accept a glance 
of sympathy. I wished that I could — " 

"I don't think you should talk to me like this." 
She cut his speech short. 

" Then tell me, for heaven's sake, how I may talk to 
you." 

She was silent for a full moment ; they were within 
ten paces of the cross-roads now. If Ursula had not 
moved his soul by her music, his senses by her beauty, 
and his heart by her attributes, he would at this juncture 
have ridden on ; as it was he went on speaking. 

" If my conversation is not like an improving book, 
at least it is not difficult to understand — no mental strain 
to get at my meaning — ^but perhaps you think the mean- 
ing not worth getting at. Why may I not talk to you 
as I talk to other girls ? " 

That was cruel, but more bracing than the sea-scent- 
ed breeze that played about them both. 

" I am not like the other women whom you know \ 
that is the reason why." 

" Quite right — you are not. How tight you hold to 
your eternal reason why! The reason why I talk to you 
— or any one — is for the pleasure it affords me. Do you 
never reckon pleasure in the scales with reasons why f ** 

" I have lost count of pleasure in my trouble,*' sh« 
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answered. " I have nothing left me but my duty, and 
such pleasure as it will bring me — perhaps — some day." 
** Don't speak so sadly ; you must not be morbid." 
" Happiness calls all sadness morbid — who would be 
morbid of their own free will ? " 

" Many people love their tender melancholy." 
Her tender melancholy ! Had " tender melancholy " 
anything akin with her? Long months of dread un- 
speakable — and unspoken — which had culminated in 
desolation, so full of anguish as hitherto she had not 
conceived as possible. Had that been " tender melan- 
choly ?" The life of her life had been torn from her, 
conscious, reluctant to the end, and she had watched 
the scene — inert, solitary. Had that been " tender mel- 
ancholy ? " Gradually, imperceptibly, her shattered, 
ragged, splintered life had been spliced and repaired 
into a semblance of the old. In the plowed and fur- 
rowed soil fresh seeds had been sown, while she had 
slept half stunned, and the flowers were springing up 
too tall ; they must be close shorn by her own hand. 
Her " tender melancholy ! " She set her teeth to bear 
her " tender melancholy." He, watching her, half read 
her mind, and spoke in earnest. 

" You look at me as if I did not understand. I do — 
I know. Ten years ago I was your age, * in mourning,* 
as you are, for the same loss. I know it all. But, lately, 
I have thought you looked less careworn. I thought 
that time was wearing off the worst — the very worst. I 
heard you laughing a week ago as if you meant it, don't 
you know — ^as if it was not duty, I loved to hear it." If 
this was as Mr. Wollastan talked to her sex ordinarily, 
why should Ursula wish to hold the reins of his free 
speech too tightly ? — she had no desire to do so. 

By this time they had passed the crossing of the 
road, and were a hundred paces up the steep Fort Lane ; 
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andy though the way was narrow, Mr. Wollastan kept 
his horse abreast of Isla ; and, though the path led no 
whither beyond the Fort, he came on. She did not 
gainsay him, but clambered on steadily with a long, firm 
stride. 

"I did mean it," she said, quickly; "of course I 
meant it. I am very happy with the children." 

" Then don't live like a hermit ; don't be too hard on 
yourself. Why do you pretend to be a lifeless, insen- 
sate, though well-oiled, machine ? I know better ; if I 
had not seen you with my eyes, I've heard you 
with my ears. As Marcella said the other night, you 
should devote yourself to music — music, nothing else." 

She grew pale at the stab in these flattering words ; 
devote herself to music, nothing else. She answered 
coldly — 

" I could not excell ; I know my limitations. I like 
* the best in art, or no art.* " 

" That, excuse me, is your — ahem ! — pride. Unless 
you can be master, you'll be nothing." 

" Don't you know," irrelevantly, " that all the re- 
spectable poor keep themselves to themselves ? " 

" Then they are uncommonly selfish ; and excuse me 
again, so are you. I would rather listen to your music 
than to anything on earth, and yet you will not play 
to me." 

" I will play to you. I did not think you really 
cared." 

"You will? But^hen?" 

"When you ask me. This evening if you wish." 

" While the children are down-stairs ? " 

" No, not then. I am busy then." 

" There is no other time. It must be then." 

« Not then." 

** Will you come down later on and play to all of us ? " 
15 
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" Lady Wollastan does not like me to leave Ellie." 

" I will not be treated like Tantalus ! " 

She laughed nervously. 

** It is so difficult for me to fix a time." 

*^ I will fix it. The fixing seems uncommonly sim- 
ple. I have fixed the hour a hundred times in these last 
weeks when you should play to me — ^you know with 
what result. And last night when I was preoccupied 
and busy, I heard the music of a reel ; it never came 
across me who was playing, and yet I ought to have 
known; I ought to have recognized the Pied Piper's 
cunning. I followed up the sound and found you there. 
I saw the Piper sitting in the dusk ; she did not look at 
me. She was 

" ' Smiling just a little smile. 

As if she knew what magic slept 
In her quiet pipe the while.' 

Knowing she was going to startle her audience and 
wake up all the sleeping angels in our hearts." 

This praise was good to hear. Ursula was, as Mr. 
Wollastan had reminded her, something besides a ma- 
chine, and she drank in the commendations thirstily ; it 
seemed so easy and so natural to be happy and uncon- 
strained. 

The narrow lane ended in a gate, which opened out 
upon the common. A rough path led perpendicularly 
up from thence to the hill-top. They had reached the 
gate, and Ursula had her hand upon its clumsy fast- 
ening. 

" You seem to know where you are going," he said. 
" I have been blindly following hitherto, but this is too 
much. Are you going right up ? " 

« Yes, I am." 

" I might have guessed it ; no hill but the highest 
is worth climbing. You set out meaning to climb the 
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Fort; the ground will be reeking wet, and there's no 
view; but you have made up your mind, so you go, 
Now I set out for Alphington, and see where my inten- 
tion led me ! " 

" Not far out of your road ! " 

^ Not far I" — ^pulling up. " It seems a vast long way 
if I look at it from one point of view." 

" It will not take you long to get back." 

" I begin to think it will take me a century — nay, all 
my life." 

The gate was open now — he talked thus to all the 
girls he knew. Ursula was jealous of them. 

" Good-by, Mr. Wollastan ! " 

" One moment, Miss Nugent ; I fancy the horse has 
got a stone in his near hind foot. If you don't mind, I 
wish you would have a look at it." 

She did mind, exceedingly. The horse was restless, 
thoroughly bored by the whole occurrence ; he tossed his 
head and pawed the ground. 

Ursula returned to his side. Her manner had under- 
gone a revolution ; it was timid and hesitating. 

" Which is the near hind foot ? " 

Luttrell indicated it with his crop. 

She stood at a respectful distance, and looked in the 
right direction. 

" Shall I catch your horse by the ankle and lift his 
foot ? " deprecatingly. 

Here was this pertinacious, strong-willed girl demur- 
ring at the task required of her, backing into the hedge 
and talking about the horse's ankle in faint tones. How 
totally she differed from Marcella ! If women were made 
on the same moral last, they varied widely in physical 
qualities. 

" If you please." 

She drew a long, quivering breath, cast a second look 
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at the speaker's inexorable face, and then said with a 
sudden brilliance of conception — 

*• If the stone is there, / couldn't get it out." 

" No, but I could.*' 

There was a tinge of scorn in his voice, which in- 
spired her with something which resembled courage. 
She approached deadly close to that near hind leg which 
looked capable de touty drew off her gloves and stooped. 

" If you will stand by his head I'll look myself." 

It was a blessed reprieve. The head of this horse 
was his safest end. Ursula went round thither with 
alacrity. She was sufficiently reassured to stroke the 
hunter's nose, while his rider dismounted and examined 
one hoof after another, but without success — no stone 
was to be found. Then this dawdling rider came over 
to Ursula's side and watched her. The brawling of the 
stream, and the bleating of some sheep hard by seemed 
to grow oppressively loud through the silence. The 
horse shook Ursula's caressing hand off his dark nozzle, 
it lay so light and was so cold and tremulous. She 
turned away, but Mr. Wollastan, with a sudden impulse, 
a swift, ungovernable impulse — it was rather another 
sweep of tenderness, grown this time stronger and less 
reasonable, caught the discarded hand in his — the next 
moment he had kissed her. She did not break away, nor 
turn her head, but she shook herself free from his touch 
and looked at him. 

" My darling, it is no use being angry, I couldn't help 
myself ; I love you." 

She hardly seemed to hear his words; she looked 
coldly upon him. 

" If you can not help yourself, then / will help you." 

"You! You help me!" 

" I don't know how you talk to other women, but this 
is not the way men treat and speak to me." 
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" I know they don't, Ursula." 

" I am not used to it ; it neither amuses nor pleases 
me. It is not a creditable part for you to play — you for- 
get, Mr. Wollastan, who I am and who you are." 

There was a supercilious inflection in her steady voice 
which checked his feelings. Before he had answered her, 
she had left the lane ; the gate intervened between them. 

He rode away ; rode fast down the hill over the loose 
flints, and did not cast a glance behind him. 

She had not flattered his vanity, but her detestable 
conduct had saved him from making an irretrievable fool 
of himself. He ought to have been grateful to her — he 
was grateful. He had been playing with fir6 for some 
time — there was nothing else with which it was worth 
while to play — ^but yet he would play no more. 

" She thought I did not mean it," he reflected, con- 
gratulating himself that this was the case ; " but, at the 
time, I meant it — upon my soul I did — and so I might 
again," 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IT IS EASIER TO STEM THE BROOK THAN THE RIVER. 

** As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes." 

" You really are deafer than Lady Anna Meria," said 
Bay, addressing Ursula; he felt it a duty to speak plain. 

Elidora was curled up in a corner of the sofa thread- 
ing a bead necklace. She corroborated her brother's 
statement. 

" More deafer," she said. " Lady Anna Meria hasn't 
got no ears ; she has got curls what hides the place ; 
but your ears. Miss Nugent, are very big Indeed. And 
we have told you lots and lots, and you haven't said 
nothing. You haven't heard a word of what we told 
you." 

" Tell me again, and I will listen." 

•' But we can't. 'T won't come the same ; we have 
forgot. You see we thought of some, and some was 
true — that is how we talks, Bay and I." 

" Tell me what was true ; that is all I care to hear, 
and all," severely, " that you should care to tell." 

" It wasn't much, the true of it," said Bay, gloomily. 

" The * true of it ' is never much," said Miss Nugent, 
with a grim and inscrutable smile. 

"It was a story all about to-day," Ellie said, hastily; 
she was very keen to be heard. " About how far we 
drove, and how Bay's pony kicked, and how very good 
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we was, and how the dogs bited each other, and how the 
gentlemen tumbled off, and how father said Luttrell was 
naughty cos he made Mustard gallop too fast — it was 
cruel he was. Mother don t like Luttrell very much, no 
more don't Cousin Marcella." 

" Some of that's true," added Bay ; " but not about 
the gentlemens, nor the hounds, nor Pixie kicking — we 
thought of them things." 

" These little beads are so little," groaned Ellie, " and 
the needle is so very big — they won't thread much. I've 
prickled myself. Will you push too, Miss Nugent? 
Thank you. Your fingers are rather twitchy and shaky, 
aren't they ? Oh, oh, oh, you have dropt that beau-ti-ful 
stripy one. It's the beautifuUist of all." 

'* It has rolled under the doll's house, dear ; I will 
find it for you." 

Ursula knelt down on the floor and was groping be- 
neath the doll's house when Sir James Wollastan came 
into the room. She struggled to her feet, turning white 
as she did so. For once in his life their father took no 
special notice of his children. He told them perempto- 
rily that they were to go away, go to bed ; he wanted to 
see Miss Nugent alone. 

" She was just picking up my stripy one," explained 
Ellie, graciously, " she dropt it herself; 'twasn't me, fa- 
ther. We haven't been down-stairs. Mother's tired, 
after the ball. Miss Nugent let us sit up later for 
another sort of treat — 'tisn't later yet." 

" It is later," said Miss Nugent, " quarter of an hour 
later, Ellie. I will fetch Martha," to Sir James, " it is 
their bed-time." 

She took her mournful pupils away with her, return- 
ing to the school-room alone. 

Her agitation, controlled though it was, could not 
escape observation. Sir James was a little concerned 
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by the look on her face ; he was searching for a way in 
which to begin the conversation, when she aided him. 

" I think that I know why you have come to me," 
she said. 

" To be sure you know — it was so great a surprise to 
all of us. Lady Wollastan will not believe that you in- 
tend to leave us. Your letter gives us no clew to the 
reason for so hasty a decision. We fancied you were 
attached to our children." 

"lam, indeed." 

" Brown told me only yesterday that your care had 
been mainly instrumental in restoring Elidora's health 
and the tone of her nerves. Because I have not thanked 
you hitherto you must not imagine I have been blind to 
your devotion to my little girl. I assure you that I have 
been deeply grateful. I am profoundly grateful." 

She murmured that, " she had done nothing; not half 
enough, she loved the child so much." But she spoke 
so low he hardly caught her words. He was grave and 
displeased, though he wished for the sake of his daughter 
to mollify Miss Nugent ; he wished to secure her serv- 
ices for his children if it was possible by hook or by 
crook to do so. 

" Then why not remain here ? I know that young 
people like change, but let me assure you that to alter 
is not always to ameliorate your condition. If you are 
not happy here, if there is anything which I can do to 
make you more content, I am willing to do it. But when 
you talk of leaving us so suddenly, of leaving us within 
a week with no reason for your departure, I am sure 
your good feeling will tell you, in a calm moment, that 
the idea is preposterous." 

" I told Lady Wollastan that I would stay on until 
some one was found to take my place." 

** We can not find any one who will be able to do 
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that at the present time. Elidora will fret after you ; in 
her condition your presence is invaluable ; she has con- 
fidence in you, and you have won her affection. Such 
care as yours has been, Miss Nugent, is not easy to re- 
place." 

« I_I must go." 

"Both Lady WoUastan and I place implicit confi- 
dence in you. We had intended to leave the children 
here with you while we are in London. Ellie must be 
kept quiet; we could not trust her to a stranger. I 
would not do so on 4ny account. With you it would 
be different. Brown would have looked in now and 
again, and I should have known no increased anxiety on 
her behalf. Now our plans are completely upset." 

" I will stay until Lady Wollastan finds some one 
upon whom you can rely." 

" That is not easily done. We might not be so for- 
tunate a second time. If you have any complaint to 
make, any fault to find with your position in my house, 
tell me, and it shall be remedied. No doubt it is a dull 
life for a young person ; but if you care to come down 
and join us in the evenings we shall be glad for you to 
do so. I will increase your salary — double it, indeed, 
and then feel that you are poorly paid for your serv- 
ices." 

At this generous offer, at this complimentary speech 
the hearer winced, turned a little paler than before, and 
her hazel eyes, which had been raised steadily to Sir 
James' face, fell to the floor. 

" I have wanted nothing," she answered. 

" Then why have you so suddenly determined upon 
leaving us ? " 

" It — it is not a sudden thought — I meant it once 
before. I can not teach. I think I will be a nurse — a 
hospital nurse. I want," a little wildly, " to work 
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harder — to be busy — to have no time to think ; not to 
be alone so much. I must go** 

This quiet person seemed after all to possess a dis- 
agreeable exuberance of emotion. Her voice, in speak- 
ing, rose and fell in such tense and broken cadences as 
are rarely heard but on the stage. He looked at her 
with curiosity and pondered for a moment His dis- 
pleasure wavered, he spoke more kindly. 

" I do not wish to interfere with your desires, Miss 
Nugent ; but do not decide on the spur of the moment. 
Let me remind you of the extreme delicacy of the child ; 
of her affection for you ; of how much depends upon 
judicious treatment of her health. If you would re- 
consider your decision, or at the least modify it, and re- 
main in charge until we return from London, you would 
be conferring a great favor on us all." 

He was appealing for the child; it was natural he 
should think of no one else ; remembering the circum- 
stances of Newton's government, no doubt he set an ex- 
aggerated value upon Miss Nugent's services. 

" I do not know what I can do." 

The fort that parleys will surrender, and Sir James 
hastened to press his point. 

"We go to London at Easter and return in July 
Could you not stay here until then ? Surely it is not a 
great sacrifice to make when so much depends upon it. 
You will get used to the quiet country soon. As the 
spring comes on you will be out more ; you will have 
less confined life up here ; you shall not find it dull and 
lonely. You must lunch with us ; the children too ; it 
will make a break in the day. Lady Wollastan will ar- 
range it. Only till July ; it is not very long ; perhaps 
by that time you will not find it so easy to leave the chil- 
dren." 

Every fiber of her frame pleaded for Sir James ; but 
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the letter had been written, the resolution confirmed. 
She was not wont to revoke her decisions ; this was a 
righteous decision, formed upon the hill-top where the 
wind blew cold upon the stain of a kiss upon her cheek. 
Yet she was not asked to revoke the decision, but 
merely to modify it, to stay a little while Her pride, 
came to the aid of Sir James Wollastan ; her pride was 
after all her dominant characteristic. Was she afraid to 
stay ? Was she to fly because she feared herself ? Was 
she so weak, so poor a creature that she had lost her 
self-confidence, and fled in dread of — what ? She was 
not afraid ; she was afraid of — nothing. She looked up 
again straight into her master's questioning eyes. 

" I will stay till then— till July." 

Sir James having gained his point, left the school- 
room in a glow of triumph, which was somewhat blurred 
by a vague misgiving that his success was born of an- 
other's failure. If it was not merely caprice and desire 
for change which had wrung a tragic " I must go " from 
that handsome young woman — what it was did not con- 
cern him. 

He carried his good news down to Lady Wollastan, 
where she was grumbling about the trials of life to a tired 
bevy of friends, who were weary enough to feel sympa- 
thetic. Luttrell and Marcella were standing before the fire, 
talking of that day's run. She was still in her habit, 
and was laughing perpetually in a most light-hearted 
way; the trials of life seemed far enough from her. 
They both stopped talking — paused in the middle of an 
argument to listen to what Sir James had to tell. Lut- 
trell kicked a log on the fire gently, and watched the 
flying sparks, while Marcella watched him. After a per- 
ceptible pause she went on — 

" I was dancing with Percy Ponting last night. 
He came with the Everitts ; he asked after the good- 
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looking governess ; he met her in Boulogne this 
winter." 

Luttrell fidgeted and frowned ; he was filled with a 
sudden aversion to Mr. Ponting and a distaste for Mar- 
cella. 

" I think he admired her — really admired her ; but he 
said the Le Teriers are such dreadful people — so odd, 
so — well, so plebeian. I suppose he couldn't quite stand 
it. He would have been a very good match for her." 

" I don't know him at all ; but the Le Teriers are 
cousins of my own." 

"Fortunately we are not held responsible for our 
cousins, — nor for Mr. Pon ting's evil behavior." 

" What do you mean, Marcella ? " 

" I mean that it is unkind to play the fool with that 
sort of girl ; it isn't fair." 

" Not at all fair. Mentor. How you love to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. Halloa, there is Bill Blake ; just 
he man I wanted. I must be off, Marcella, Good-by." 

It happened that Miss Russell did not leave Hembury 
Fort; she changed her mind and remained where she 
was. A sharp and lengthy frost set in, which stopped 
the hunting. The mere froze, and every day, and all 
day long, skating went on upon it. Thither the children 
loved to go ; so thither they went. Ursula skated, soli- 
tary, among the crowd, in charge of them. Sir James 
Wollastan was glad to see her on the ice ; there, no doubt, 
she found the requisite change and amusement for which 
she craved ; and he decreed, kindly considerate for her 
welfare, that the children should spend the short winter 
days among the people, who flocked from all the country 
round upon the mere. Ursula was a good skater ; the 
exercise warmed her cheeks and brightened her eyes; 
though she was alone, she looked content and happy. 

Day followed day, and still the frost continued; 
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dreadful, long, dragging days they were, succeeded by 
still longer evenings, when Ursula found herself so tired 
out, so sick with weariness that she was fit for nothing 
but to rock slowly in the rocking-chair with closed eyes* 
No starving robin, half perished with the cold, longed 
with more ardor for a thaw than did this accomplished 
skater. She was conscious all the while of being in dis- 
grace. Sir James alone of all the household still spoke 
kindly to her. Lady Wollastan, seriously offended by 
her ingratitude, snubbed her persistently ; there were no 
more friendly confidences offered her, no more smiles to 
greet her. Mr. Wollastan ignored her ; beyond a formal 
bow at meeting, he took no sort of notice of her presence. 
She never caught his eye, nor heard his voice. He 
skated constantly with Miss Russell ; they swooped past 
Ursula continually, passing and repassing, but never 
pausing to speak, not even to the children. Only Eli- 
dora and Bay were unaware of their governess's decline 
in popular esteem, and to them she devoted herself a 
willing — nay, more, an eager slave. 

The month of February was drawing to a close before 
the obstinate frost broke. Then a mighty thaw set in ; 
a south-west wind and a bright sun sent a touch of spring 
through the country. The first warm days were trying ; 
Ursula drooped under them. As she did not complain, 
no one noticed how thin and white she looked. She 
despised herself for feeling ill, and exacted many little 
extra services from her own tired hands to cure them of 
being listless. She was a hard taskmaker to herself, and 
fulfilled every whim of the children, no matter what extra 
trouble it entailed. Elidora was quite well again, and 
the school-room trio spent the greater part of the day out 
of doors, feeding the peacocks, and trundling their hoops 
in the morning ; driving Mustard through miles of burst 
ing spring-touched lane in the afternoon. 
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Sir James would sometimes call the children away to 
walk with him to stables, farm, or village, with the in- 
tention of setting their governess free for a while. He 
was anxious to bestow any indulgence in his power upon 
her ; he was anxious above all things to retain her serv- 
ices. 

Lady Wollastan was not a person who inspired con- 
fidence in her judgment, wisdom, or discretion; but it 
seemed natural and inevitable to trust anything or any 
one to Ursula. There was an evident capability, a re- 
serve of strength and resolution about this quiet girl 
upon which people unconsciously traded, against which 
it was restful to lean. Elidora was dearer to her father 
than anything in heaven or earth ; but he would have 
confided her to Miss Nugent's charge, body and soul, 
without a doubtful qualm; he had complete reliance 
upon her care of the child. This confidence was as 
much the result of instinct as of observation. 

One morning, when Ursula had been left to enjoy a 
freedom which she found more irksome than her duties, 
when the children who had gone off with their father 
for a "normous long walk, with gaiters" (in Bay's 
phraseology), she put on her hat and went out into the 
garden. The sunshine was brilliant and very warm; 
armies of clouds, light and fleecy, lay like snow-flakes 
on the blue sky. The crocus were abloom in all the 
borders, and the bees were diving in and out the saffron 
calyxes, buzzing as they bustled at their work. The 
bulbs thrust their spike-shaped leaves through the 
ground. Blackbirds and thrushes never ceased to sing ; 
the notes of chaffinch, yellowhammer, and titmouse were 
to be heard from tiipe to time. 

As Ursula crossed the lawn the peacocks, with self- 
conscious dignity, came strutting to meet her. No 
children had been on the peacock-walk that morning. 
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and its inhabitants were getting a little anxious about 
their tiffin. The white peacock had not joined the rest 
of the gang ; he had fluttered on to the balustrade and 
looked over the heads of his kinsfolk, away to the hills, 
as though in his pride he ignored the necessity of 
food. 

Ursula had compassion on him ; he was a stranger 
and an alien. He had been endowed with white plum- 
age, but had not been taught how to keep it white ; he 
seemed conscious of his soiled feathers. 

She turned and retraced her steps to the house. 
She would feed the peacocks herself, all of them. She 
would make some creature happy ; if it was no lofty 
happiness, it was within her power to bestow it — she 
wandered back through the lovely sunshine. The air 
was soft; the sparrows twittered in the swaying ivy. 
She paused to listen to the cooing of a woodpigeon, and 
the bleating of the lambs. She felt tired ; she walked 
slowly up the marble steps of the portico and turned 
into the hall. 

The sun shone through the stained glass of the win- 
dows, and fell red on the dark oak, and gleamed in the 
burnished steel. 

Just before her, close to her, on a carved settle at 
her knee, a frieze cap, a stick, and an old glove lay side 
by side. The glove was a driving-glove, with rubbed 
fingers, ripped seams, strained buttons; a worn out 
glove, the fellow of which had fallen to the floor below. 
They were not treasures, either of them, by any means ; 
no one but a child or a kleptomaniac would dream of 
annexing such possessions. 

The hall was empty ; the doors on either side were 
shut ; not a sound of life was to be heard. Wolf was 
there ; he lay on the leopard-skin, his head resting on 
his paws, and his alert eyes watching Ursula. She 
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glanced at him without affection ; she did not care for 
Wolf. 

She stood still and looked about her, up the deserted 
staircase, round the silent hall. No one was to be seen, 
nothing was to be heard ; she was quite alone. 

It was only an old glove ; no one would miss it — no 
one would ever miss it, no one would want it ; but it lay 
so close at hand, and she wanted it ; she wanted it more 
than she had ever wanted anything on earth. It was 
a silly, sentimental desire ; it was a wild, weak whim. 
She did not care ; it was nothing to any one ; no one 
would ever know ; no one could ever know ; but she must 
have it. 

She bent down and picked up the glove from off the 
ground, pushing it with hasty, guilty fingers out of sight 
within the bosom of her coat. 

The next moment she shrunk back trembling, for 
Wolf had sprung at her. Snarling, growling, and show- 
ing his teeth, with every symptom of fury he made as 
though he would fly at her throat. Ursula had never 
conquered her fear of him, she had never forgotten the 
pain and mauling of his fangs ; the suddenness of his 
attack upon her now was dreadful. She was terrified. 

She called for help; none came. So long as she 
stood stock still, neither advancing nor retreating, Wolf 
stood still also, eyeing her fiercely, though in silence ; 
but if she attempted to move, his growls and menaces 
were renewed. She tried to cow him with rough worda 
She flattered him, lying, and saying he was a '^ good 
dog." She was persuasive and urged him to " lie down," 
while all the time she was in terror of her life, and he 
was quivering with rage and excitement. 

For several minutes this horrid scene was prolonged ; 
then she heard footsteps in the portico, and knew that 
some one was within hail. 
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She was a physical coward, and she called lustily for 
help ; not daring to move her head, nor to turn round 
to see her rescuer. But she had divined his personality 
even before he spoke reassuringly, and laid a restrain- 
ing hand on the dog's head. 

" 1 had done nothing," she said, conscious of having 
been unjustly treated. " He flew at me suddenly. I had 
done nothing ; I was passing him." 

" I have been down to the kennels," Mr. Wollastan 
said. " 1 couldn't take him with me ; I left him here on 
guard." 

Ursula had not spoken face to face with Luttrell for 
weeks; but he spoke as though they had been parted 
but an hour. 

" On guard," she repeated, under her breath. " Why 
should that make him savage ? " 

" It would not make him savage — unless " 

" Unless— what ? " 

The question escaped her lips in spite of her. He 
was looking at the face which in his eyes grew fairer 
each time he looked upon it. She changed color beneath 
his scrutiny, turning first white, then red, then white 
again ; her inky-black lashes hid her eyes. She was 
constrained, painfully constrained ; her consciousness in- 
fected him, arousing his suspicion. 

" Unless, what ? " she said. 

" Unless you touched the things under his guard — 
that cap there, and the stick ; those gloves behind you. 
Perhaps you brushed against them as you passed." 

She saw him cast a keen glance at the settle and 
around it. He did not speak; the ** brilliant silence" 
was intolerable. She began to move on, but Wolf flew 
in her path, growling and infuriated. Grown reckless 
she tried to push past him, caring nothing but to get 
away. Luttrell stopped her. 
16 
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" Wait ; don't move ; he is in earnest ; you will get 
hurt." Then in a half-whisper, seeing the paleness of 
her face: "Never mind, you must not mind. I know 
that he has frightened you ; he frightened you before. 
If you have anything — anything — you picked up by mis- 
take ; if you have forgotten it, throw it down anywhere, 
away, so that he may see it and let you pass." 

She put up her cold hand, and felt in the breast of 
her coat for the miserable booty which dishonored her. 
She drew out an old stained glove, and threw it far off 
from her upon the ground. 

What could she say ? She meant to speak ; she tried 
to speak ; she found no words. He had done what he 
could to cloak her ignominy ; he had spoken obscurely 
as he could; he pitied her; he averted his charitable 
eyes from her. But in the silence she felt that he had 
understood, so that she could no longer delude him, or 
mislead him. And yet he was still silent. When she 
turned away and left him, neither by word nor sign did 
he attempt to arrest her steps. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHO THROWS A STONE ABOVE HIMSELF MAY HAVE IT 
FALL ON HIS OWN HEAD. 

" When first we met we did not guess 
That Love should prove so hard a master.** 

Bridges. 

The children when they came back from their walk 
found that no burden of brain work was laid upon them 
that morning. Ursula not only set them their lessons, 
but she did them too. She wrote copies, cast addition 
sums, read aloud Reading without Tcars^ sewed seams, 
and played scales and exercises. They were a little 
startled — the ways of " big ladies " were often inexpli- 
cable, so they did not remonstrate, and Ursula seemed 
unconscious of any change of programme. 

The school-room party, in consideration of the gov- 
erness' desire of excitement, had been promoted to 
luncheon down-stairs. This portion of the day Miss 
Nugent never relished. Now she went down to her 
dinner as a guilty prisoner might go to face a just ac- 
cuser in open court. 

Mr. Wollastan was seldom in for lunch ; that day he 
was not there, but some of the people were talking 
about him. Ursula gathered that he intended to leave 
Hembury Fort the following morning. Marcella was 
discussing the trains eastward with Sir James; it ap- 
peared that she had agreed to travel as far as a certain 
junction with Luttrell. 
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Ursula was in bondage to a hard, a cruel master. 
He now whispered, torturing her, that it was on her ac- 
count that Luttrell was away; that to save her he 
absented himself ; that she was driving him from home. 
She meant to be glad that he was going, but a pang of 
cogent jealousy turned her sick. She meant to be grate- 
ful to him for staying out of her way, but she told her- 
self she could have borne it better had he come. Upon 
that day whatever he had done or left undone would 
have availed her nothing. Within her lurked the traitor 
who betrayed her. 

How the hours passed she never quite remembered. 
It was a glorious spring-like day, and the children chat- 
tered to her. They made a long excursion in the cart 
to gather snowdrops from a distant orchard. She for- 
got the time, the shortness of the day, and stayed late. 
Before they reached home the sun had sunk behind a 
bank of western clouds, and Elidora had turned so cold 
and shivery that Ursula, ashamed of her carelessness, 
took her in her arms, holding her close and warm. 

**We have been out an awful many hours," Bay said, 
thoughtfully ; " it's pretty dark ; I spects you forgot to 
go home, didn't you ? '* 

" Yes, Bay, I did ; but we shall soon be back now." 

When they reached Hembury Fort, in the hall they 
chanced to meet Lady Wollastan ; and she, seeing how 
late and cold it was, took Ursula to task with some 
sharpness for staying out after the warmth of the sun 
was passed. She foretold serious consequences for both 
the shivering children, and took them off to the Peacock- 
room to get warm, and to see their old Aunt Anne, the 
first Lady Wollastan *s sister, who had asked to see them, 
and who had expressed wonder at their being out at that 
hour. 

Ursula accepted the rebuke as meet and righteous, 
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but Lady Wollastan's constant displeasure maddened her ; 
the loss of her favor was the taking away of " that 
which he hath " from the unprofitable servant — an equi- 
table but a severe measure. 

It was with a desolate sense of failure that she made 
her way up-stairs. How could she hold up her head ? 
she, who had thought such great things of herself, and 
whose ambitions diminished one by one! Hot tears 
filled her eyes, a lump grew in her throat, her lips trem- 
bled, she hurried through the picture-gallery and up the 
spiral staircase : she would weep, a heavy wild weep, all 
alone. 

She opened the door of the school-room and went in. 
The room was not empty ; it was occupied. Mr. Wol- 
lastan was standing close to her, as though he had heard 
her coming and advanced to meet her. She neither 
started nor paused ; she walked past him, and he, closing 
the door which she had left open, followed her. 

The meeting, the inevitable and dreaded meeting had 
come to pass ; she was about to take part at a scene in 
which she would require every weapon of her feminine 
armor of defense. Her hands were filled with snow- 
drops and trails of ivy and fern-moss ; she set the flow- 
ers down upon the table, telling Luttrell that they had 
been gathered in Knightstone orchard, and asking him 
whether they were not the first snowdrops he had seen. 
She said the day was lovely, but too short. She said 
that she was late ; Lady Wollastan had been angry ; she, 
Ursula, had forgotten how time passed. The sun was 
clouded, it had not set ; it would not set just yet a while. 
And then when he would not answer, but stood and 
looked at her — 

"What, what— do you want of me?" 

She had never ceased clasping and unclasping her 
hands. She who was so reposeful a woman was restless 
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as a child. She raised her eyes for an instant to his 
face — his grave, resolute face ; they fell before his scru- 
tiny. It was cruel 'of him to be silent ; it was cruel of 
him to stand there and watch her at his ease. Was she 
not suflSciently abased before him ? Why had he come 
so soon ? 

To-morrow she could have met him as usual, but to- 
morrow he was going. At last — it had only been for a 
moment after all — he answered her. 

" I want^iw, Ursula." 

" Hush, hush I " 

" I can't face life without you, that's the truth. It's 
no new madness. I have known it a long while. I 
love you, darling. Don't turn away ; give me your 
hand ; I want it for ever — for my own — for my life. Ur- 
sula, will you marry me ? " 

He was not agitated, but he was grave and earnest 
He put one arm gently round her ; her face was buried 
in her hands ; he kissed her hair again and again ; he 
could feel she trembled, but she did not speak, nor did 
she abandon herself to his caress. He was very fond of 
her. That morning's episode had increased his love an 
hundred fold. It was new to him to find himself the 
object of so dainty a passion, and very charming ; but 
he thought she might show more rapture at his words. 
He had made her a brilliant offer ; he had behaved gen- 
erously. Even though his heart beat fast and his lips 
were on her cheek, he found himself wondering what 
people would say — how his father and his friends would 
take it. The Wollastans had done some questionable 
things, but he could not remember one instance of a 
mesalliance in the family, unless, indeed, a lack of pedigree 
was counterbalanced by a superabundance of shekels. 

" Answer me, Ursula ; don't cry. I can not bear to 
see you cry." 
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He pulled away the hand before her face, and found 
she was not crying — she had not wept. She looked into 
his eyes as if she could read those lanterns of the soul ; 
and then she freed herself from his restraining arms, 
and backed a pace or two away from him. She never 
took her eyes off his ; they were clear and steady ; and 
though she spoke low and rapidly7 she did not stammer 
nor stumble at her words. 

** I will answer in a moment ; give me time. I must 
tell you first, you did not understand. I have been 
rather lonely here ; I have missed my mother. I have 
been friendless too, you know — sometimes a little deso- 
late — you have been always kind to me. A woman gets, 
sometimes, a silly fancy — a sentiment — it passes, it is 
nothing, it means nothing. It is a whim — one has a 
thousand such. You may not think " 

^^l do not thinky you darling ; / knau\** he answered, 
smiling tenderly, and approving her the more that she 
should strive to explain away her touching little theft. 
*'I remember all about it. How you despised mere 
* sentiment' and 'passing fancies.' Your fancies shall 
not pass, I swear to you, if I can keep them where they 
are at present." 

" You mistake me." 

** Not this time, Ursula." 

" Altogether." 

•* You like me," he said ; " you may say you don't, but 
I know better. I have found you out ; that is all I want 
to know ; but you must own to it, you must say, * Mere 
sentiment grows strong sometimes, and I confess it.* " 

There was a touch of arrogance in his assurance ; his 
wooing was a kingly descent to a beggar maid. The 
beggar maid could not brook his complaisance. 

" I was foolish," she said ; " and you, by an unhappy 
chance, * found me out,' as you say. My silly, senti- 
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mental, gushing, school-girl whim flattered you. Yon in- 
dulgently pity me; you even fancy that you love me. 
You do not ; you never have, at least not much. I am 
not the first — the only one." 

Her words gave him food for reflection. Ah! she 
was jealous now ; he forgave her. He was smiling still, 
and yet a little piqued at her discrimination ; if he pos- 
sessed her heart, she kept her head. 

" You know I love you ; how many more times must 
I tell you so to satisfy you ? " 

" If I had been the first, the only one — if I was neces- 
sary to your happiness, it would make no difference." 

" I don't understand you, Ursula." 

" Oh, but you must — you do. We have not changed 
because of this — we can not change. You and I are far 
apart ; you live in another world, not mine ; I should not 
be welcome there. I could not force my way anywhere 
— not to — to heaven." 

The exaggerated metaphor was ill chosen ; it grati- 
fied him, for it came out of unpleasant common sense — a 
frigid sense at best, and unpresentable at such a moment 
as the present. She was altogether too fond of *' reas- 
ons why." 

" Never mind all that now, my dearest ; a man may 
marry where he pleases. His wife is his wife, and must 
be received where he chooses to take her. You are my 
cousin, too." 

" I could not go where I was unwelcome ; I am — no 
one. What would your people think ? They would i>e 
angry ; they would be right to be angry." 

" I am out of the question ; you don't consider me, 
only yourself." 

" Is it only myself ? I think it is you ,and others, too. 
I know what honor you have paid me ; I thank you for 
it, but—" 
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** But ; how many more buts ? " he interrupted. 
" You are the proudest woman in the world. / may go 
to the wall. / have no existence if I come between you 
and your pride." 

" It is not that. It is of you I speak. I tell you that 
I could not satisfy you. Love is not enough — a little 
love, a very little love, like yours. There is so much to 
think of, so much, and it has to last a lifetime. You 
would repent so soon, and I should see it." 

Mr. Wollastan was getting impatient ; her hesitation 
had a certain fascination, but such caution was not coy- 
ness, it was coldness. 

" Ursula," he said, " I am letting you have your say, 
but it will be my turn presently, I warn you. We may 
both repent at leisure, so long as we marr}' in haste ; / 
will risk it" 

" But I will not ; I am afraid, even if it were not 
wrong to think of it." 

" Wrong I What do you mean ? What wild idea is 
this ? Wrong is a strong word." 

"Is it right that I should marry you? Is it right 
that you should marry a paid servant in your house ? Is 
it right to get your way, no matter what pain you cause 
to your people ? Is it right that you, out of compassion 
for a fancied sentiment, should break through all preju- 
dices, all approved former — intentions ? " 

" So you advise me to petition some one else to take 
the hand you refuse ? Was it," with a low, loving laugh, 
*' only the glove you cared for, after all ? " 

" I can never marry you." 

There was a resolution in her voice which drove his 
smiles away. 

" Your pride is greater than your love ? " 

« Far greater." 

" And you are not ashamed to say it, Ursula ? D 
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you want to drive me mad ? You love me. You let me 
see it is so. You make me desperate about you, and then 
you will risk nothing; you will not chance a frowning 
face for me. You steel your voice and drive me from 
you ; the pain you cause me is not worth a thought as 
long as your pride is not touched nor pricked." 

" You will thank me a week hence. You are gener- 
ous; you think you care just now. It was— this morn- 
ing — you make too much of such a little thing; you 
magnify its meaning." 

" I'm not angry," he said with rising choler, " but you 
must listen to reason ; you get a notion in that cool head 
of yours, and there it sticks, adhesive as a burr ; you'd 
die for it. I swear to you that generosity has nothing 
to do with the case. I have thought of no one but you 
for weeks. I have struggled against it; perhaps it 
wasn't the wisest thing in the world to yield without a 
fight. I'm not a man whom women fancy. I'm a decent 
match, so they are civil enough; but I wanted more 
than civility ; it's the * silly senHment ' I wanted. I love 
you as a man should love the woman whom he marries — 
I love everything about you, even your obstinacy. Have 
I not said enough ? Now, will you marry me ? " 

" It isn't obstinacy. Won't you understand ? Noth- 
ing you say could alter it — nothing you do could alter it. 
There is a barrier between us ; nothing can break it down." 

" You have built what barrier there is yourself; you 
exaggerate its size. It is trampled down by thousands." 

She shook her head. 

" I begin to believe you speak the truth when you 
talk of * passing fancy,' " he said, starting to pace the 
room, as a fresh aspect of that morning's scene struck 
him. " I have said everything which I can find to say 
and you are — are — stubborn, inflexible ; it is impossible 
to influence you." 
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She was silent. 

" What answer will you give ? Yes, or no ? " 

" I can not." 

He was deeply incensed, wounded, mortified He 
had said that he loved her obstinacy ; it was not true, he 
loathed it. Without inordinate presumption he recog- 
nized his own advantages, and he had vanity which bled 
to find that Ursula's love was so poor a thing that she 
could weigh its pros and cons dispassionately. It mad- 
dened him to discover, first, that she wanted persuasion ; 
and, secondly, that his persuasion was of none effect. 

" That is your final answer ?" 

"Yes." 

" You have nothing else to say." 

" A thousand things — if you will have patience with 
me. 

" I have no patience to listen to a thousand imaginary 
impediments, but I accept your decision; I accept it 
blindly because it is yours, because I have no choice 
but to accept it, — not because it is reasonable. I am to 
go. I am dismissed. I am also advised, as far as I un- 
derstood you, to look for a wife elsewhere. No doubt 
it is practical advice, cold-blooded, calculated expedi- 
ency, quite worth taking. I'll take it. I'll go straight 
and take it." 

At the door, he paused and looked back. His eyes 
were hot and dreary; he was agitated now, but she 
stood, as white and drooping as the snowdrops she had 
gathered. 

" Are you as hard on yourself as you are on me, 
Ursula ? " he said. " Do you know what you are doing ? 
Where you are driving me ? Wouldn't it be better to 
wait, to see how we get on ? " 

" You don't understand." 

" I am afraid I do," he answered. " You won't set 
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" Vou don't mind traveling as far as Templecombe 
with me ? " he said. " What do you say to our taking 
a longer journey together ? A very long journey, Mar- 
cella. Till death us do part I will try to make things 
all right for you. You know all about me ? Do you 
think you can put up with me for a traveling compan- 
ion ? A permanent fellow-traveler ? I'll do my best to 
make you happy. We jog along fairly well as a rule, 
don't we ? Shall we jog on for better for worse ? " 

Marcella's eyes, as it was meet they should, had 
sought the ground. Her trim head was so near Luttrell's 
shoulder that it swayed gracefully forward until it rested 
there. She didn't want him to see her face ; it might 
show too much or too little. Neither did she wish to 
say much ; it was difficult to choose her words so as to 
be sure they would please Luttrell ; he was fastidious. 
To sink into his arms was so safe and at the same time 
so pretty a mode of implying so many things. 

The word love had not been mentioned ; the clothing 
of the question had not flattered her. It was difficult to 
know what to say ; so she concealed her face and smoth- 
ered her voice against his coat — rough and scrubby as it 
was — and listened while he made some tremulous protes- 
tations that she should, if he could help it, never regret 
becoming his wife. Then, as the staircase was a public 
spot, he gently restored her to the perpendicular, and 
they went down to the Peacock-room together — and be- 
trothed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IT IS A BAD GAME WHERE NOBODY WINS, 

" The face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun. 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love is dimmed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 

And cold before my summer's done, 
And deaf in Nature's general tune. 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here, with hope no longer here. 
My days go on, my days go on." 

Many weeks had rolled by. The outbreak of con- 
gratulation which had hailed the welcome but not sur- 
prising announcement of Miss Russell's engagement to 
Mr. Wollastan lulled for a time to reawaken as their 
wedding-day approached. 

In the matrimonial drama the principal actors them- 
selves are usually more interested, excited, and impressed 
by the solemnity of the occasion than are the spectators ; 
but this betrothed couple treated the matter with some 
indifference. Every one seemed more concerned in the 
event than they did. They were both equally intolerant 
of sentiment; they had not deceived themselves into 
thinking that the interest in their case was unique, and 
that never before had a man and maid been knit in the 
bonds of matrimony. No one could accuse them of 
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being " two poor, wandering lunatics " ; they were quite 
reasonable. 

The mother of the bride-elect rejoiced over them, for 
they were not so selfish as are impassioned lovers ; they 
were not at all absorbed in one another ; they were not 
a nuisance in the house. Marcella was always ready to 
attend to business ; she was never, as her younger sister 
had been, in the moon. 

Marcella was not an exacting lady-love; she held 
the chains loosely ; she was quite willing to excuse Lut- 
trell from dancing attendance upon her in public ; he 
hardly felt the fetters. The only person who realized 
that they were there and that Miss Russell held them 
was her cousin, Lady Wollastan. 

Marcella did not attempt to conceal them from her 
future mother-in-law. Why should she do so ? Her po- 
sition at Hembury Fort had changed. Marcella was no 
longer quite so obliging ;' she " tiffed " with Maud. She 
had a way of looking round the place and talking of 
the place which the present proprietress resented — not 
unreasonably. It was awful to remember that she. Lady 
Wollastan, might be reduced to the status of a Dowager, 
while by her abasement Marcella would be exalted. It 
was odd that, hitherto, she had never dreamed of this 
hideous possibility ; now there was a something about 
Marcella which in a subtle way presented this terror to 
her mind. She could not think why such a fearful thought 
had struck her ; but it had, and struck her sharply. 

Sir James had grown years younger since the en- 
gagement had been announced ; his satisfaction over it 
was supreme. Marcella made herself delightful to him ; 
he thought his son the most fortunate man in the world, 
and he said as much to every one. He was so well 
pleased that he behaved with great generosity to the 
young people. 
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Luttrell had inherited his mother's good fortune; 
this his father augmented by a large allowance — unne- 
cessarily large, Lady Wollastan said. Marcella had de- 
creed that they should live in London — London which 
Luttrell loathed ; but by cunning and unfaltering per- 
sistency she had gained her point. Just at that time 
Mr. Wollastan would have consented to live at Birming- 
ham, or any other undesirable locality suggested to him. 
A house in Halkin Street, West, had been taken, and, 
under its future mistress's direction, was being fur- 
nished. 

Lady Wollastan prided herself on great knowledge 
of Chippendale and china; she had a perfect passion 
for knicknacks, and a discretion in the disposal of such 
trifles; but the impervious Marcella asked for no ad- 
vice, nor would she accept any suggestions. She even 
poohpoohed her cousin's recommendations. 

" Oh, those tables," she said*; she was spending a few 
days at Hembury Fort and was laying down the law 
about the house in Halkin Street ; " those tiresome, 
leggy tables, I perfectly detest them. You have to 
steer your way about as if you were a pilot at Graves- 
end. I will have nothing in my house which can be 
knocked over." 

As most things dear to Lady Wollastan's taste could 
be knocked over, this was a cut direct ; she got very red 
in the face and took refuge behind the Morning Post 
She knew where to look for the scraps of intelligence 
which interested her, bnt she was too thoroughly vexed 
to read at all ; in fact she held the paper upside down. 

Marcella was unperturbed ; she smiled a little smile 
when she saw the position of the paper ; she was not 
going to trouble herself over Maud's crankiness. Her 
peevishness was ridiculous ; the time had passed when 
she had obKged herself to fall in with Lady WoUastan's 
17 
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whims and treat her caprices seriously. Marcella had to 
humor Luttrell, that was gine sufficient ; but every wom- 
an with a grain of common sense knew that a little tact- 
ful kindness expended on a man of Luttrell's caliber was 
not labor lost, but brought solid gain to the giver in re- 
turn. She found her lover simpler, more credulous than 
she had fancied him ; he was pliable, too, if she fed his 
vanity, as she called it, with ever so little tenderness. 
She was thinking of him, deliberately investigating his 
advantages in her mind's eye, when he himself, with the 
morning paper in his hand, came into the room. 

He was a conquest of whom some women might be 
proud. He was strong, manly, good to look at, not un- 
pleasant to talk with ; he never overburdened her with 
a superabundance of his company. He had brought a 
piece of news with him ; he made a point, when he could 
do so, of bringing something of the sort with him when 
he sought his lady-love. He liked to be provided with 
a tangible topic on which to talk ; she did not at all care 
to hear him talk of himself ; to do his discretion justice 
he had never imagined she would. He had only once 
attempted to thrust the subject before her ; the attempt 
was unsuccessful, and had not been repeated. He as- 
sured himself that if they could make their interests one 
they would suit one another well enough and jog along 
— not jolt and jar along, he prayed, with a prophetic 
shudder — as satisfactorily as other couples who set out 
blindfold in a fool's paradise. 

As he came in now Marcella looked at him with an 
appreciation of his solid recommendations, which his 
next words were to dwarf, nay, more, to overcloud for 
ever. 

"Karstairs is dead, Marcella," he said. "He died 
quite suddenly, fell down dead in the street, poor fellow ; 
heart, they suppose. He always seemed as strong as an 
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OX ; he was only married last year. Look here," hand- 
ing Miss Russell the paper and pointing to the following 
paragraph — " * The wife of Lord Karstairs, prematurely, 
of a son, stillborn/ Both the things in the same paper. 
It's an awfully sad thing." 

Marcella turned pale. 

" Good Heavens, what a slice of luck ! " she said, in- 
voluntarily, in her agitation, then recollecting herself — 
"I mean, think what it will be to Mr. White; he has 
come in for the title and everything after all. He was 
only a cousin ; it seemed such a remote possibility." 

" 1 always liked Jack White," said Lady Wollastan, 
benignly, " though his red face is enormous and his nose 
so small and odd, like nothing at all, you know." 

"He's a capital fellow," said Luttrell, generously, 
" dull as an oyster." 

And so Jack White passed out of their conversation. 
Marcella said nothing, but she felt more acutely than 
she had ever felt in her life. She made an excuse 
presently to get away, and she went up to her own room 
and shed tears, bitter tears. She took a little sheet of 
paper and wrote to " Dear Lord Karstairs " a very gentle 
line of blotted condolence, in which she pitied both her- 
self and him rather broadly, because the poor dear fellow 
never tfnderstood an insinuation. She got an answer by 
return of post, a dreadful answer, curt, coarse reproaches, 
and a postscript to say that he was sending her " a wed- 
ding present, with best wishes for her happiness, because, 
in truth, he could not help himself, and hoped she would 
be happy." 

It was a disappointing letter; Marcella burned it, 
realizing that she had lost a brilliant chance. Then her 
manner to Luttrell changed ; she was not conscious that 
it was so, but he perceived that he was out of favor. She 
blamed him for intervening between her and that vast 
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income — that palace in Yorkshire, that mansion in Gros- 
venor Place, and, perhaps, something better than either 
of those — a husband who would have believed in her 
and loved her blindly. 

Luttrell did not deceive her, though he attempted to 
do so ; his love for her was cold as December. He was 
always kind and courteous ; she began to take advantage 
of his forbearance since this affair of Lord Karstairs, 
and permitted herself to wound him with her sharp 
tongue ; it was an outlet for her spleen. 

In defiance of all oracles the wedding had been ar- 
ranged to take place in May. When that month ap- 
proached Marcella was in Wiltshire, too busy with prep- 
arations to write much to any one, and Luttrell was 
spending the last days of his bachelorhood at Hembury 
Fort. 

A matrimonial atmosphere pervaded the place; 
among tenants and servants subscriptions for a gold 
loving-cup — a suitable wedding gift — were afloat ; the 
topic of the coming wedding cropped up everywhere. 
Even the old weed-woman in the road, to whom Ursula 
stopped to speak, would talk of nothing else. The chil- 
dren played at weddings, and married the dolls indis- 
criminately to one another, with eau-de-cologne bottles 
dressed as brides-maids, and nine-pins as wedding guests. 
Elidora was to be one of Marcella's dozen bridesmaids, 
and Bay was pompous with importance at being selected 
as page and train-bearer to the bride. Ursula was to 
take them to the wedding ; she had asked whether she 
might not be excused. 

" What on earth should / do with the children with- 
out you ? " Lady Wollastan had said blankly ; " of 
course you must come. I have told the Russells I shall 
bring you; the house will be crammed, but they will 
squeeze you in somehow. Besides, you must bring the 
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chicks back here. Sir James and I go straight to Lon- 
don." 

Ursula had lately got into a way of yielding her will 
up without a murmur, as though she distrusted her own 
judgment. She was no longer positive ; she had changed 
her habit of mind, and become almost vacillating. At 
this stage of her life, her path led over rough plow- 
shares ; she had no path of pleasantness at all. Through 
long laborious days she toiled on ; she saw no light be- 
fore her ; no hope ahead. 

" • Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? ' 

• Yes ; to the very end.' 

* Does the dsifs journey last the whole long day?' 

* The whole long day, my friend.' " 

Those encouraging words haunted her. She accepted 
them as proved truth which must be faced ; she thought 
she was paying, and paying dearly, for not having 
breasted the hill continuously. She must walk up now ; 
she had no choice in the matter ; there was no by-way 
by which she might escape. 

" For good or ill, leave casuists on the ahelf * 
He never errs who sacrifices self." 

Was that proverb true as steel ? She hoped so ; but 
she was no longer convinced of its truth. How could 
she be sure ? If self drew an unwilling attendant with 
it to the block of sacrifice — what then ? Ursula was no 
longer absolute monarch of her faculty of decision ; 
for the first time in her life she distrusted herself. She 
could not disentangle her motives ; they were intricately 
interwoven, good and bad together — she hardly knew 
which was which. 

Ursula was, to a certain degree, reinstated in Lady 
Wollastan's good graces. In comparison to her daugh 
ter-in-law elect, all the gentler sex gained advantag 
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Lady Wollastan wanted some one to whom she might 
confide her opinion of Marcella freely; some one to 
whom she might say what she chose to say without fear 
of contradiction, and without fear of the confidences 
finding their way to the sharp ears of the enemy. Lady 
Wollastan in time found her friends out ; she had loved 
Marcella longer than she loved the ordinary run of 
friends ; but now she had " found her out ! " So it hap- 
pened that this astute discoverer wandered once more to 
the school-room, and made her swelling plaints to the 
discreet girl there, who gave " her ear to many and her 
tongue to few " — aye, to fewer and fewer as the days 
went on. What Ursula thought of the rambling accu- 
sations brought against Marcella mattered nothing ; but 
she listened to what was said with no lack of attention 
— an interested listener was somewhat of a novelty to 
Lady Wollastan. 

Easter fell late that year ; it came close to the month 
of May, and brought the coming wedding very near. 
In the following week the Wollastans would migrate to 
Wiltshire, where the marriage was to take place, and 
from thence to London. 

On Easter Monday a subscription ball was to be held 
at the county town— ten miles distant from Hembury 
Fort— in aid of a local charity, of which Sir James was 
a patron, and which he and Lady Wollastan were con- 
sequently expected to attend. Lady Wollastan pitied 
herself at the necessity ; they were alone — they had no 
party to take — no one (meaning none of their friends) 
would be there. Even Luttrell had shirked, and at the 
last moment said he should stay at home. And, worse 
than all, her maid, Herbert, had fallen ill, and thought- 
lessly taken to her bed, on the very day of the ball. 
There was no one in the house who could dress Lady 
Wollastan scientifically. The upper housemaid was awk- 
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ward as a man ; the under housemaid trembled at the 
thought. There was nothing much the matter with 
Herbert ; nothing more serious than the after effect of a 
fit of hysterics, for which Thomas was held responsible. 

The truth was that the slumbering story of the house 
had been revived ; and Thomas, who was one of those 
dreadful people of whom their friends say flatteringly, 
" he is up to anything," had taken the opportunity of 
scaring the maids by a practical joke. 

The resuscitation of the Hembury Fort legend was 
due to no spiritual visitation, it was entirely Lady Wol- 
lastan's doing, for she, instigated by Marcella, to whom 
that empty panel in the picture-gallery was a source of 
annoyance — a disfiguring and ridiculous witness to a 
contemptible superstition — had, as she had often threat- 
ened to do, disentombed the dishonored portrait of 
Anita from the attic. The picture had been dusted by 
irreverent hands, and restored to her rightful niche by 
Sir Revel's side. The dark and beautiful face enriched 
the gallery of ancestors, and Lady Wollastan was pleased 
with her work. 

Luttrell laughed when he heard what had been done ; 
but his father did not join him, 

" She did very well where she was, Maud," he said ; 
" however, if Marcella wished it, I am glad it is done, 
Marcella's taste is excellent." 

" No one could admire an empty panel ; it is not ex- 
actly a question of taste," said his wife. 

The circumstance made talk among the servants; 
all the traditions and rhymes were revived, and Thomas, 
disguised in a sheet, groaned in the passage, where Her- 
bert found him ; and, to the annihilation of the humor 
of the joke, fell promptly into hysterics, from which she 
recovered with so violent a headache, that she found it 
impossible to lift her head from her pillow. 
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To listen to the grumbles about Herbert was more 
tedious than to listen to grumbles concerning Miss Rus- 
sell. Ursula mitigated the maid's offenses by under- 
taking to dress Lady WoUastan herself. It was not, for 
a novice at least, an easy task ; but she accomplished 
the thankless office deftly. 

She was glad to remember afterward that she had 
patiently waited upon and had succeeded in pleasing her 
imperious mistress. It charmed Lady Wollastan to hear 
how young she looked ; and she dressed with a view to 
that effect. On her way to dinner she came to the 
school-room to wish the children " good-night," seeming, 
to all appearance, in her white ball-dress, that swept be- 
hind her in clouds of billowy tulle, years younger than 
Ursula. 

Her innocent blue eyes were bright with satisfaction ; 
she looked guileless as a child, and fresh as a May-day. 
Her children paid her little artless compliments. 

"My mother is only a girl," Bay said, proudly; 
" some mothers are grannies." 

" I like grannies and mothers," said EUie, argumenta- 
tively ; " but not granny-mothers. We have got a gran- 
ny-father, though ; haven't we. Bay ? Mummy, you 
look lovely ; you have got all your sparklers on." 

Lady Wollastan put up her jeweled hand to the dia- 
mond crescent in her hair. 

" Do you like them, Ellie ? " 

" Yes, I do ; for my very own self." 

" Of course, you do, you poor darling. But I am 
afraid you'll never have these * sparklers ' for your own.** 

It was a grievous thought that Marcella, neither Eli- 
dora nor Mrs. Bay, would shine as the noonday in these 
glittering gems, It C4st a momentary shadow on the 
ypung mother's face. 

♦^ Oh ! I likes any sort of sparklers ; what you picks 
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up on the beach by the sea best of all," said Ellie, gra- 
ciously. "Mummy, I've picked a* normous bunch of 
lawn-daisies for your front. Will you stick them in 
'long of the sparklers ? Their stalks are awful long." 

For a moment Lady WoUastan, not unnaturally, de- 
murred ; then, with a sudden tender smile at her little 
daughter — she changed her mind. 

"Why, daisies, Ellie, for an old matron like your 
mother ? " she said ; and she fastened, with careful fin- 
gers, the dozen sleepy daisies among the diamond but- 
terflies on her white bosom. 

" It won't be many years before the child will be 
going with me everywhere ? " Lady Wollastan said, ad- 
dressing Ursula, and laying her hand fondly on EUie's 
fair head. " How amusing it will be ! How proud I 
shall feel of my daughter ! Make haste, and grow up, 
Ellie." 

Late as it was she lingered with the children. She 
was reluctant to leave them. And when, at length. Sir 
James sent up to say they waited dinner for her down- 
stairs, she went off saying — " The ball would be a bore," 
" she was tired," " was more than half inclined to stay at 
home," " she had never felt so lazy before ; she must be 
getting old, — and she should come home early." 

Ursula was to sit up for Lady Wollastan, There 
were intricate unlacings, and the snipping of certain 
stitches connected with the ball-dress, which no one but 
Ursula would understand, and which Ursula had volun- 
teered to manipulate. 

Lady Wollastan had thanked her for her promise. 

" How strong you are ! " she had added ; " you are 
always ready to do anything. You are never tired." 



CHAPTER XX. 

EVERY DAY HATH ITS NIGHT. 

'* Life is a business, not good cheer ; 
Ever in warres. 
The sun still shineth here and there. 

Whereas the starres 
Watch an advantage to appeare." 

Gborge Herbert. 

** You are never tired." With what a unique consti>. 
tution Ursula was here credited. The remark seemed a 
sarcasm on the weariness with which she went through 
the long day's work. And the lovely spring days were 
so long, and this day would be longest of them all, 
for she was going to tack on some hours of the night to 
add to its interminable length. 

The children were asleep. EUie had, with improved 
health, grown courageous. The maids near at hand, in 
the work-room, were cautioned to keep their door ajar 
and their ears open, in case she might cry out in night- 
terror. She had not done so for such a long while, and 
the evenings were so reassuringly light, that no doubt 
the maids talked, forgetting to listen. 

The ivy rustled round the open casement of the 
school-room window, through which Ursula leaned to 
watch the glory of the dying sun. It set in a funeral 
panoply of splendor ; the changing colors cresting the 
western hills. The twilight was drawn like a curtain 
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across the land; the fresh aggressive green of trees 
and meadows was softened to a neutral tint. The dew- 
wet lilacs and gillyflowers were lavish of their sweet- 
ness; now that the greedy sun could not rob them of 
their stores, a thousand flowers scented the soft air. 
All day long the song-birds had been singing and the 
cuckoo calling to his mate, the swallows had swooped 
hither and thither on the wing, the chirrup of grass- 
hoppers, the humming of the bees had been incessant. 
Now every voice was silenced, all was still. 

Ursula cared nothing for the glory of the clouds 
about the setting sun ; she cared nothing for the birds, 
they might sing or be silent for her ; she cared nothing 
for the blue-bell carpeting of the woods; dead leaves 
would form a thicker covering. She was stone-blind to 
the beauty about her. The heartache, like the tooth- 
ache, refuses to be solaced either by scenery or ten 
thousand a year ; whether she found herself on the bare 
stones at Portland or in the orange- groves of Capri was 
one to her. But the drowsy twilight was sad, and Isla 
was sad too, so their moods were suited. 

Behind her, there, on that very spot, a drama had 
been acted in which Ursula had taken part. All in a 
moment she had been summoned ; she had had no study 
of her character. She had been called upon to act, and 
she acted; heaven help her, she had done her lawful 
part without faltering. No woman could do more. 

The scene had passed away as if it had never been. 
Every token of its existence had been swept off, clean, 
in an instant ; it was over and done with now. It had 
been a little comedy, a trifling farce before the curtain 
rose upon the serious, the genuine business of the night, 
the great play of the season. The little farce had been 
short, it had finished too quickly — with unnatural speed. 
There had been no decent interval, no charitable delay 
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between the shifting of the scenes during which the 
actors could unrobe and prepare for their coming 
duties. 

The swiftness of the transition had taken her breath 
away. She had been changed from actress into audience. 
She was wedged far back in a corner, between delighted 
spectators, to witness, amongst rippling laughter and 
universal rejoicing, the enacting of a tragedy — a bitter 
tragedy. 

Mr. Wollastan had not smoothed the rough path to 
her feet. He had called upon her for her congratula- 
tions. During the first weeks of his engagement she had 
met him frequently — always with Miss Russell, for ever 
with Miss Russell ; she never saw him alone. He would 
stop and speak to the children and to her; he would 
loiter by her side, looking at her with cold scrutiny. 

Of late this had changed. He no longer sought her 
out ; he avoided her. At least if he did not persistently 
shun the sight of her, fate was unkind and withheld the 
boon of a glance at his dark face from Ursula. She had 
not thought that glance a boon until she lost the chance 
of getting it. 

Sympathy is enervating ; the sympathetic sadness of 
the twilight sapped her hardihood. The hand of fate 
seemed heavier than she could bear ; a great darkness 
settled on her spirit. She covered her face and wept, 
wept in an abandonment of long-restrained self-pity. 

The twilight had darkened into night, a chilly breeze 
was blowing through the open window, the ivy fluttered 
ceaselessly. Cold nights succeeded the warm days, Ursu- 
la remembered, shivering, that it was still spring, not sum- 
mer. She wiped away her blinding tears, and rising, felt, 
with chilled fingers, for the hasp of the window. She 
found it, and was in the act of closing the lattice, when 
her action was arrested by a cry, a sharp quick cry, 
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which, coming as it did, suddenly through the silence, 
made her start back. Before the echo died the scream 
was repeated; this time it was louder and more pro- 
longed. While Ursula was fumbling about the dark 
room for matches it broke out for the third time. She 
thought the cries were EUie's. As soon as she had 
lighted a candle she ran up the corridor toward the 
child*s room ; on the threshold she met Martha. 

"WThat's the matter?" she cried. 

" There's nothing the matter. Miss Ellie is asleep." 

•* I heard her cry out." 

" It was not her, Miss; she is asleep." 

Ursula pushed past Martha, and hurried to Elidora's 
bedside. It was true that the child was asleep. She 
was fast asleep ; the blooming, untroubled face on the 
pillow satisfied Ursula. There had been no return of 
those dreaded night-terrors of past days, thank heaven 
for that, and yet all was not well. 

Martha had followed Miss Nugent ; she looked per- 
turbed, but half asleep. 

" I was going to bed," she explained ; " it's getting 
late, and I thought I heard Miss Ellie cry out, so I ran 
back here to see. But she hasn't stirred; I certainly 
heard her cry, and you fancied you heard her too, 
Miss?" 

*' Yes, I heard something." 

*' It was a loud cry. Miss." 

** Open the door, Martha, and listen." 

They listened, but there was no sound to be heard 
save the ticking of a clock, and the occasional creak of 
a board, and a yawn from Martha. 

" It might be Mrs. Herbert ill again," Martha sug- 
gested. " She screamed fearful last night. Miss." 

Here was a clew to the mystery. 

^ Of course it was Herbert," said Ursula. " If you 
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will wait here I will go down and see what is the 
matter." 

" She is quiet now, Miss." 

" She must be very ill ; I think I had better go." 

" When I come to think of it, Miss, Mrs. Herbert's 
room is so far away you couldn't hear her if she was 
being murdered, so perhaps 'twasn't her at all." 

But Ursula had gone, and Martha, yawning and 
blinking, turned back into Elidora*s room. 

Ursula was never inclined to let things alone ; there 
was nothing apathetic about her. She was nervous 
about illness in any form, and she was possessed of an 
imagination. She conjured up horrors with Lady Wol- 
lastan's maid as victim. 

She went down the picture-gallery and up the stairs 
which led to the end of the servant's wing, and listened. 
In this position she should, were anything amiss in that 
quarter, hear the echo of a commotion. But she heard 
nothing ; all was perfectly quiet. 

The cries had not been Herbert's, that was evident, 
and should have been reassuring, but Ursula was not re- 
assured. She wanted to know who had screamed. She 
knew that something was wrong ; she could not rest con- 
tent until she had discovered what that •* something" 
was. 

One of the men would be sitting up for his master. 
She would go round to the hall and look for him; she 
would question him ; she would tell him that both Mar- 
tha and she had heard the cries. Perhaps, if the sounds 
had traveled through the thick walls to any distant ear, 
they had been attributed to a fit of Elidora's night-ter- 
ror. She would explain that Ellie had slept through 
them ; they had not been uttered by her. 

To avoid passing the smoking-room, where Mr. Wol- 
lastan was presumably quartered, she went down the 
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length of the gallery, and turned through the lobby to 
the hall, but at the foot of the staircase she met him. 
Wolf was beside him, so no wonder Ursula shrank away, 
backing against the wall. Luttrell saw her movement, 
and stooping, caught the dog by the collar, holding him 
thus as he spoke. 

" You heard that wretched peacock ? " he said. 

" Was it only a peacock ? " 

" Of course it was. The white peacock ; he did it 
once before. He can't like his quarters. He is lonely 
and pines for home. I knew you were sitting up; I 
thought you would hear him and be frightened. I was 
coming up to tell you what it was." 

He spoke with an easy friendliness, with an assump- 
tion of the manner he had so long discarded. 

" How did you know it was the peacock ? " 

"What else could it be? Of course you want," his 
voice grew gentle for a minute, "to know the reason 
whyr 

The old portraits on the staircase wall had seen much 
of life in their time. Night and day they never shut 
their eyes on the succeeding generations who passed to 
and fro before them. They were the onlookers who see 
most of the game of life. The players see but little, for 
the toil of playing dulls their sight. 

. Through the dusky light they peered down on Ur- 
sula's bent head. It was tragedy they loved to trace 
out ; it was tragedy they understood best ; it was with 
tragedy they were most familiar ; they watched Ursula. 

She was white and thin ; the curves of her cheeks 
had sunk and hollowed ; her shoulders had sharpened. 
Her eyes, which rested on the friendly smile of her com- 
panion, were beautiful, but stained with weeping. 

He knew that she had wept for him, but he smiled 
on. 
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**I wanted- to say good-by to you," he said. "I am 
not likely to see you again ; it is not probable that in 
the future our paths will cross. You leave here in July. 
Where are you going to then ? " 

" I am going to a hospital." 

''What! Are you ill?" 

" No, I am quite well, but I am going to be a nurse — 
to learn to be a nurse." 

Her eyes were dim with tears; her voice sunk to 
a whisper; that sudden question from him broke her 
spirit. 

"A sick nurse? It is slavery. You will kill your- 
self with work. You won't save yourself. You won't 
give yourself a chance. I know how it will be. You 
must promise to be careful, to take rest. Don't wear • 
yourself out too soon. " 

"Why not?" 

" Because I have a fancy that if I wer6 ill — even a 
lucky man like I am falls ill, by some bad luck, some- 
times — you might come and nurse me. I've a fancy you 
would make a good sick nurse. Will you come ? " 

She made a hurried gesture of dissent. 

" That's rather hard of you — perhaps you are right. 
But there is another time — a certain time which comes 
to all of us, and will come to me before it comes to you 
— a woman of your temperament lives out her full span 
of allotted years. The time may be a long way on ; 
when you've forgotten — ^no, no, I see you won't forget. 
Will you come to me when I am in extremis ? Will you 
come at the last and close my eyes for me, and say a 
prayer ? " 

He did not seem to hear her half inarticulate words 
that she ** would come " — that he " was always in her 
prayers." 

" It will be your duty to come " — his voice grew hard 
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and bleak ; '^ no doubt you would come then — ^if I should 
send for you." 

And with no kinder farewell he turned away and left 
her. 

Blinded with tears she stumbled up the staircase and 
on to £lidora*s room. Martha was sitting with her 
head ducked on her breast, fast asleep, by the bedside. 
She woke up, and asked for Herbert with a yawn. 

** It wasn't Herbert, Martha. It was only the white 
peacock." 

Martha's face grew long. She was a native of Hem- 
bury, and was well-grounded in the lore of the WoUas- 
tans. 

" Once, twyce, thryce, let the peacocke cry, ' 
In bedde no WoUastan mayde shall die." 

She knew it well, but she was too sleepy to be much 
impressed by anything. 

" If it wasn't neither Mrs. Herbert nor Miss Ellie, it 
was a herald of misfortune," she said, glumly. " Good- 
night, Miss." 

Ursula did not go back to the chilly school-room 
but seated herself by Elidora's bedside; the sleeping 
child was company, and company was welcome as the 
big clock on the house slowly struck off the hours. Not 
that Ursula was superstitious or haunted by nervous 
dread ; she never cast a thought to peacocks, nor vision- 
ary dangers; she had hard facts to face, and present 
pain to bear mutely. While Ellie slept quietly at her 
side she had no leisure to cultivate imaginary terrors. 

Lady WoUastan had told Ursula that she should 
come home early, but it was three o*clock before the 
sound of hoofs, followed by the roll of wheels, foretold 
the coming of the carriage, and sent Ursula off to light 
the candles on Lady Wollastan's toilet-table, and make 
18 
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a little lively bustle of greeting such as was expected of 
her. 

The ball had been a good one, but Lady Wollastan 
was tired out and came in wearily, rubbing her eyes like 
a sleepy child. She had slept during the long drive 
home, and she was still half asleep. She roused herself 
to tell Ursula some facts about the evening ; and then, 
remembering that she had left her bouquet in its jeweled 
holder somewhere down-stairs, she sent Ursula down to 
fetch it before it should catch Sir James' eye. 

"He gave it me," she said; " it's very valuable; he 
would be angry if he found I had forgotten it. Mar- 
cella never forgets anything ; I do declare I'm tired of 
Marcella." 

When Ursula left the room Lady Wollastan was 
stationed before the glass which stood upon the toilet- 
table, with her white dimpled arms upraised as she un- 
fastened the diamond crescent from her hair. The 
candle-light fell full on her face ; she was smiling com- 
placently at her own reflection as she recalled her little 
triumphs of the evening. How hard she had danced! 
Her billowy skirts had lost their freshness ; the tulle, so 
light and flimsy, so cobwebby in texture, was torn, and 
trailed in jagged ends behind her. She shook out her 
draggled train, and cast a glance over her shoulder at 
It ; in doing so the diamond crescent slipped from her 
hand and fell upon the floor. She stooped to pick it up, 
but could not see it, it must have rolled away ; the light 
was dismal, shadows fell thick round the furniture. She 
took one of the candles in her hand, and held it low so 
that it threw its light upon the floor, dispersing the 
shadows. 

Far off, beneath her writing-table, she saw the cres- 
cent, and turned to fetch it. In turning she tripped, 
catching her foot in her torn dress, and nearly fell. The 
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jar of her stumble dislodged the lighted candle from its 
socket ; it fell down on the floating mass of tulle which 
enveloped her. 

Only half realizing what had happened, unconscious 
for a moment of her danger, she started back shaking 
her skirts ; the candle rolled down upon the ground, its 
light was smothered as it fell. At that instant a puff of 
smoke came up into her face. Her ball-dress had caught 
fire. A thin streak of flame crept up her side, and reach- 
ing her arm, scorched it. . She gave a cry and tried to 
beat out the flame with her little hands, but in vain. 
Wider tongues of fires licked up, burning her. She called 
wildly for help, none came. Then, maddened with fear 
and pain, she rushed out into the passage, and fled down 
its deserted length among the empty rooms. Her shrieks 
were terrible ; they rent the air and reached to every 
corner of the house. 

Ursula was nearest to the poor thing. She had found 
the bouquet-holder, and was hurrying up-stairs with it in 
her hand when the first of those fearful shrieks broke 
out. She recognized her mistress's voice, and set off 
running in the direction of the sound. 

Holding her arms high above her head, with her face 
strained back to be out of reach of the flames, which 
broke out of such clothing of hers as had not been con- 
sumed. Lady Wollastan ran down the corridor, shriek- 
ing as she came, and staggering, too, but driven on by 
an extremity of terror and of torture. And thus Ursula 
met her face to face. 

A heavy buffalo-rug covered a couch close by. This 
Ursula seized, and, wrapping it about the poor woman, 
enveloped her within its folds and rolled her on the 
ground. 

Lady Wollastan was small and fragile, and Ursula 
was tall and strong. It was terrible to heaf those 
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groans and prayers for mercy ; it was terrible to touch 
that writhing, child-like form. 

A crowd of terror-stricken people had gathered there 
in the dusky passage. Inarticulate and broken cries, 
choking sobs and smothered voices filled the air, which 
was redolent of fire, full of smoke, and shaken with her 
moans. 

When they lifted the rug the fire was out, and of 
what had been her clothing nothing remained but black- 
ened shreds and tatters. 

Her eyes were closed, her face was drawn and wild, 
hardly recognizable ; the riviere of diamonds sparkled 
on her gasping breast where Ellie's bunch of daisies, 
scorched but unmistakable, were still fastened. Upon 
the dimpled fiesh of her arms long reddening streaks of 
blistered skin told their own tale. 

They picked her up and carried her into her own 
room^ and laid her down upon the bed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

STARS ARE NOT SEEN BY SUNSHINE. 

" A wave, a shadow, a breath, a strife, 
With change on change for ever rife :— 
This is the thing we know as life." 

A WEEK of intense misery, a dreadful week of sorrow, 
followed. There was no cessation of care, no relaxing 
of the strain of acute anxiety, day nor night. The doc- 
tors, whom Sir James, half mad with grief, summoned 
one after another to abet the hope he refused to relin- 
quish, gave him scarce a ray of encouragement, and 
these rays faded and went out as hour passed hour. 

It was a hopeless case from the first, and all the 
household, save the husband, knew it. They telegraphed 
for poor Lady Wollastan's parents, and they came. She 
was their only daughter ; and though all had not gone 
quite smoothly between them when she had been well, 
now that she was dying their grief was bitter — bitter as 
gall to think of that quarrel for which they, they alone, 
were to blame. 

Sir James expressed a wish for Marcella's presence, 
and said as much to his son. 

" Poor Marcella," he said, in broken tones, " I feel 
for her, my heart aches for her. She and my Maud were 
like sisters. She will not bear to stay away in this ca- 
lamity; send for her; let her come. It will comfort 
her." 
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He had whispered these words softly on the threshold 
of the sick-room, and Lady Wollastan, though she had 
seemed to be sleeping, had heard his words. She had 
opened her eyes and had said quite distinctly — 

" Not Marcella ; no, not Marcella." 

They had, all of them, heard her say it. Then, see- 
ing Ursula, who stood by her bedside, she had added, 
" Let her stay with me — she loves my little children." 

So Ursula had stayed ; she had hardly left the sick- 
room night or day. They came — doctors, nurses, all 
alike — to depend on her judgment, to listen to her sug- 
gestions. She was the hinge on which the machinery of 
the sick-room turned. She was the willing horse which 
no one grudges to work. 

Miss Russell did not come, but she wrote to both Sir 
James and Luttrell. She telegraphed constantly for the 
latest news of Lady Wollastan. Mrs. Russell had writ- 
ten, and her letter had been blotted with tears. She 
said that Marcella was terribly upset ; she had not left 
her room. She was not strong enough to offer to go to 
Hembury Fort, but she could hardly bear to keep away. 

A great gloom had settled on the house. It was all 
quite quiet ; voices were hushed, footsteps stealthy, faces 
pale and concerned. The doctor's carriage haunted the 
drive, messengers came and went mutely and continually. 
The triumph and exultation of a marriage-feast was 
quenched in unparalleled adversity. 

The children had been sent away ; Lady Bairns ^ad 
come to fetch them, and they had gone off happily " for 
a treat." Luttrell rode over each day to see them ; they 
knew nothing, poor little souls, of the cause of their ban- 
ishment. They had been told that their mother was ill, 
that she must be kept quiet, that she could bear no noise. 
They asked questions, but had to content themselves 
with evasive answers. No one in their short lives bad 
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ever treated them harshly ; they were accustomed to be- 
ing treated kindly, but the tenderness which was lavished 
upon them now, overwhelmed, disquieted them. The 
maids cried over them, and then, smothering them with 
kisses, declared they were not crying. 

** They are so kind, but they do cry, they really do," 
Ellie said ; ^' it makes me feel all ill again, it does. I'd 
like to see Tim and Miss Nugent. Luttrell, tell mother 
to make haste and get well." 

But Luttrell was so grave and tender too that the 
children grew vaguely uneasy. 

" Have we been naughty little children ? " Bay asked, 
sadly. 

In what naughtiness consisted was not always clear 
to them, but gloom they associated with sin. But when 
Luttrell kissed them and said, " No, they were as good 
as gold," they grew more cheery and inquired, "Why the 
wedding didn't come, and when was they going to church 
to see cousin Marcella made into their own, their very 
own sister ? " 

"Not for a long, long while," Luttrell answered, 
frowning, and the children guessed he was just as disap- 
pointed as were they. 

The weary days of watching wore away, and the end 
approached — the end of which we all talk easily, because 
until it touches our very elbow it seems so far away ; 
the end for which we clamor in our trouble, and the 
thought of which we thrust from us in our joy. 

The silent watchers were grouped around the bed of 
death. Sir James sat with his head buried in his hands, 
as he had sat throughout the night ; his son was beside 
him, close beside him as he had been during the time of 
trouble. She whom they watched was to all appearance 
sleeping, and had been sleeping so for many hours. But 
with the dawn of a new day, as the first rays of the su0 
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fell over the east hill, her light of life burned for a mo- 
ment brightly. She opened her eyes, raised them to the 
faces around her until they rested upon Ursula. 

*' I want the children/* she said, audibly. 

Her husband answered her. 

" Yes, yes, my own, you shall see them ; I will send 
for them." 

She did not seem to hear what he said ; she kept her 
eyes on Ursula and smiled suddenly. 

"I wore them all the evening," she said; ^^ daisies 
for me. I was too old for daisies." 

Those were the last words she spoke; she sighed 
faintly, reclosed her eyes, and before the sun had risen 
her short life was at an end. 

She was deeply mourned; all the more deeply not 
alone because of the pain and terror of her death, but 
because of a tinge of remorse in the sorrow. How 
trivial her little childish faults appeared now! — ^those 
small pricks which her meaningless words had sometimes 
caused her old husband. Why had he noticed them? 
Why had he thought so much of them ? In his heart 
of hearts he had resented them ; he had been hard on 
her sharp words. He never remembered them now. 
The curtain of death hung over her and softened every 
memory. Her friends who had said unkind things of 
little Lady Wollastan, repented themselves of their acute- 
ness and praised her. People who had barely known her 
wept for her death, and forgot their own troubles for 
a while thinking of hers. 

The tragic affair cast its shadow far and wide, but 
long after society had talked the story dry and finished 
with the thing, the cloud hung heavy over Hembury 
Fort. Sir James' health had suffered ; he had been rec- 
ommended to go away, but had refused to go ; in truth 
he was happiest at home. A sister of the first Lady 
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Wollastan came down, a self-invited, kindly visitor, 
somewhat tactless, to superintend the household for a 
while, and cheer for the second time her widowed 
brother-in-law. 

Showing more consideration than had been credited 
to him, Luttrell stayed at home, and was always at hand 
when Sir James seemed inclined for company. He had 
been down to Wiltshire twice for a few days, but though 
July had come, the wedding-day had not been fixed. 
The bride was grieving still, and refused to be hurried, 
though no bridegroom could have urged more ardently 
and persistently that she would no longer delay their 
marriage than did Mr. Wollastan. 

Sir James was touched by the depth of Marcella's 
feelings, but his son refrained from giving an opinion 
on the subject. His face was not sympathetic; but 
then, no doubt, he might be wounded in that he was not 
permitted a chance of comforting his lady-love — he was 
not considered competent to console her. 

When the second week in July came and brought the 
fixture of the wedding no nearer. Sir James himself was 
a little puzzled. 

" She is so sensitive," he said ; " women are so sensi- 
tive. But if you were married quietly in London there 
would be nothing to remind her. Of course, dear girl, 
it's very painful for her." 

Luttrell's face was not reassuring ; he looked stern 
and angry, not a husband to be lightly undertaken. 

" Marcella is in London now ; I will write and sug- 
gest what you say. I wrote pretty strongly yesterday ; 
no doubt she is waiting till she can have the whole 
show ; women like every one to see the sight." 

" You don't do her justice, Luttrell ; that is hardly — 
hardly kind, nor — nor the way in which I ever spoke ol 
— of any woman." 
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But though Luttrell had spoken harshly, he had 
thought no further evil of Marcella than he had uttered. 
He had not thought — he had never dreamed of any mo- 
tive less creditable than cold vanity underlying her de- 
lay. Sir James' reproof irritated him. 

"Marcella has no want of judgment/' he said, slash- 
ing the bud off a rose as he spoke with his stick, then 
turning to pick up the poor flower and fastening it in 
his buttonhole. " She understands what she is doing. 
It is an unheard of thing; she ought to know I won't 
stand it. I will write again." 

" No, Luttrell, don't write. Of what good is a pen 
where a woman is concerned ? Go, go yourself, and see 
her. As soon as she sees you it will be settled." 

Sir James caught the irony of his son's laugh, and 
was disturbed by what he heard. Then the memory of 
a distinct, " Not Marcella ; no, not Marcella," came into 
his head and set him thinking. They were walking 
down the pleasaunce side by side; a full minute's silence 
fell between them. Sir James spoke first. 

" If you're hard on her you will be sorry, Luttrell ; 
don't expect too much. I have been hard in my time — 
I have been very hard — 

" * Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her fauUs a little blind.* ** 

That's wisdom, Luttrell, and true manliness. That is 
good to be remembered when virtues and faults won't 
touch you any longer. Don't be hard on Marcella." 

" I hope I am not hard. Heaven knows I have no 
right to be hard on any one." 

" Then what is wrong ? " 

" There is nothing wrong at all. It is as right as it 
has ever been. Only a mariage de convenance strikes one 
as a bit flat when one is in a mood to cavil ; specially 
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when the bride is * unwilling, as unwilling can be/ " with 
a laugh, which jarred upon the hearer. 

" You don't understand the dear girl, Luttrell. You 
can't read women as you read the Times, To decipher 
their meaning you must study them as you would study 
a foreign language — with skill and patience, with labor, 
and a dictionary, so to speak. Marcella won't under- 
stand a sharp letter, but she will understand your love. 
Go to her to-morrow." 

" I will write first, I think. If the letter is useless, I 
will go." 

So Luttrell wrote a kind, cold letter, with no lack of 
chivalrous feeling, but firm and masterful. He declined 
to receive any more vacillating letters from Marcella — 
he had received too many such. He wanted the date of 
the wedding fixed, and fixed immediately ; there was no 
cause whatever for delay. He awaited her answer, and 
was her very afifectionate, Luttrell WoUastan. 

He " awaited her answer " for four days with un- 
feigned impatience. Marcella had turned the tables 
upon him — in former times she had waited for him. Her 
letter ran as follows — 

" Dearest Luttrell : It is extremely easy to give 
a promise, but it is sometimes difficult to fulfill it. I am 
beyond all measure perplexed. I don't know what to 
say; you are so unreasonably impatient; haven't we 
scores of years before us ? You write as if we were to 
die to-morrow ! All these terrible troubles have bewil- 
dered me. One day I long to see you to talk matters 
over, the next I change my mind, and decide to leave 
things as they are. Can not you wait a few weeks more ? 
Marriage is such an irretrievable mistake — if it is a mis- 
take. Do you think we are suited to each other ? If I 
should not be able to make you happy how Urrible it 
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would be ; the thought frightens me ! Since poor Maud 
died I have had time to think — I think too much, per- 
haps. You are not quite kind when you call my letters 
vacillating; you insist on my fixing our wedding-day 
with as little forethought as I should fix upon a bonnet. 
A husband does not wear out like a bonnet, he lasts for 
ever — but I won't quarrel with you, though you are un- 
reasonable. Your own affectionate 

" Marcella." 

Mr. Wollastan, with unlover-like frankness, handed 
this letter to his father. 

" Study it," he said, " with skill and patience, with 
labor and a dictionary. It wants a lot of reading, as far 
as I can make it out." 

Sir James read the letter through attentively, and re- 
turned it in silence, casting a glance of scrutiny at his 
son. As Luttrell did not make any remark, the old man 
ventured gently — 

" You have annoyed her very much, Luttrell ; you 
have hurt her feelings by something which you said in 
that letter. You should have gone — I told you so — you 
should have gone. You should use better arguments 
than words with dear Marcella." 

" I am going," said Luttrell, shortly ; " I am going 
by the mid-day express. I have ordered the cart." 
There was another pause, then he went on — "Blake 
wrote this morning. Marcella was at Ascot three days ; 
he met her there — she limits her leisure for thinking, — 
wise woman ! " 

"Marcella at Ascot?" 

" Making the most of her reprieve, Blake says — or 
she said — I hardly know whose joke it was." 

*' Don't form any judgment till you have seen her, 
Luttrell; don't speak so angrily. Anger is such a dan- 
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gerous thing ; it blinds your understanding, and it drives 
people to deceit. You will frighten the poor girl if you 
are rugged and severe." 

" Marcella is not easily affected by my pleasure or 
displeasure," he returned; "of late she has been com- 
pletely indifferent to any of my concerns. I might 
make her head ache if I stormed at her — there would be 
no other result." 

Sir James' sigh roused some compunction in his son ; 
he did not mean to worry other people with his wretched 
concerns. 

" Once we are married things will go smooth again," 
he said, less bitterly. ; " it is only latterly I have ever 
doubted it — it's my fault; I expect too much." 

" No doubt you do ; we all do." 

Sir James would not allow himself to show any dis- 
approval of his daughter-in-law-elect openly, but his 
heart was hot with indignation as he sat alone after his 
son had left him, and turned the words which he had 
heard over and over in his mind. Indignities which 
wounded Luttrell were an offense that his father could 
not forgive ; they " vexed him as a thing that is raw." 
And yet he could not wish for the scandal of a ruptured 
engagement; he fervently desired his son's marriage. 
Women, perhaps, were less angelic than he had endeav- 
ored to believe them, and Marcella no better nor no 
worse than others of her sex. When she was Luttrell's 
wife all would be well. Luttrell, no doubt, was not 
blameless ; he had had fancies ; such a very acute fancy 
for some one in his youth that he was not easily content. 
Would that letter of Marcella's have contented Sir 
James? He evaded the question by going up to the 
school-room to see the children. 

Ursula was still at Hembury Fort, and there was 
now no mention of her leaving. Trouble had drawn 
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her so near to the WoUastans, she had become so much 
a part of them, that she no longer struggled against her 
fate ; she let herself drift where fortune took her. Sir 
James had been so thoughtful for her, and had expressed 
such gratitude for the little she had done, adding an 
anxious — " And now I know you will not wish to leave 
my motherless children " — that she had hastened to give 
him the assurance he required, that she " would never 
leave them." 

She it was who had fetched them home to the dark- 
ened house ; it was in her lap that they had sobbed their 
hearts out when they heard what sad thing had hap- 
pened to them ; it was with her they picked flowers to 
bind into wreaths for the grave ; and it was she who 
told them that Ellie's daisies were still lying on her 
mother's breast. It was she who decked their mother's 
memory with tender thoughts which they would never 
lose in after years; it was she who blunted the first 
sharpness of their grief by her words; it was she who 
played with them when they would play; and was 
ready, when sudden remembrance of " no mother now ** 
came on them, to wrap them in her arms and comfort 
them. 

It was well for them that Ursula was at hand. Their 
aunt knew little of the ways of children, and though 
their father and brother tried by the wildest indulgences 
to be kind, they looked shocked over the joyous games 
of play, and were alarmed by the outbursts of misery 
which passed away like a summer cloud, and in which 
there seemed to be no depth at all. But Ursula under- 
stood, by the instinct of a womanly woman, each turn 
of the little minds, and by doing so she half usurped 
their mother's place. They would hardly leave her, she 
had grown so dear to them ; her name was constantly 
upon their lips. 
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The presence of death had lulled Ursula's disquietude 
to a dead calm. 

•* Without him naught so ever is, 
Nor was before, nor e*er shall be ; 

■ Nor any other joy than his 

Wish I for mine to comfort me." 

It had come to this with Ursula. Luttrell's perpetual 
presence kept her content. 

" Nor any other joy than his 

Wish I for mine to comfort me." 

His wedding would naturally be a source of rejoic- 
ing to her ; but, as he talked with her a great deal, with- 
out alluding to it, she did not think on the subject. He 
would soon be gone — be gone for ever ; she had no more 
difficulties with which to contend. He never by word 
or look reminded her of anything which she had forgot- 
ten, which they, with one accord, elected to forget. A 
dead calm is not a natural state of things under such 
circumstances, but Mr. Wollastan was determined that 
he should have nothing to regret in the future, and he 
used ingenuity and self-restraint to keep the waters 

unruffled, 

" Careless how long the ocean's breast 
Sob on and sigh for passion spent " 

in the days that were coming. 

Sir James, with slow and heavy step, went up to the 
school-room. There was one sentence in Marcella*s 
letter which stuck in his mind — haunted him like the air 
of a very tuneful song haunts the hearer — and worried 
him. " Marriage is such an irretrievable mistake — if it 
is a mistake." It was such a tiresome truism, it might 
be said of anything. But it was not a comfortable thing 
for the embryo bride to have written down in large, 
clear, determined letters for her lover to read. Its effect 
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was the effect of a dash of cold water on a warm face ; it 
was startling and irritating; it took away the breath, 
and it stung the temper. 

On the whole Luttrell had taken it well, but he had 
disappointed his father terribly by his words. He had 
frightened him by the truths he had blurted out in his 
anger ; he had sullied the advantages of Marcella in his 
father's sight. Sir James would have liked to find some 
friend with whom to talk the matter over confidentially. 
He had not accustomed himself to sharing his perplex- 
ities with his poor young wife; she had not cared at all 
about perplexities. All such matters as would bear dis- 
cussion he had discussed with Luttrell ; now he had no 
one to whom he might unburden his mind. He would 
go to his sister-in-law ; she was an old maid, but old 
maids were usually sensible — particularly sensible. As 
soon as he had seen the children he would go to Anne. 
But he found the children so gay and pleased to see him, 
with so many confidences to impart, and so many plans 
to unfold, that he recollected Anne was a little deaf, and 
that he had nothing tangible to tell her until Luttrell's 
return, and he took the school-room party out into the 
hay-fields, making believe that all was well. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

YOU MUST BE CONTENT TO LOSE A FLY IF YOU 
WOULD CATCH A TROUT. 

*• I'd like to be a daisy 
In the clover ; 
That I might look up bravely 
At my lover — 

•* What should I do, I wonder, 
When he went ? 
Why, I would— like a daisy^ 
Be content.** 

It was exceedingly hot in London. Though Mrs. 
Russell's drawing-room was shaded by outside blinds 
and a balcony fenced with flowers, though every window 
was thrown wide open, the air was oppressive and un- 
stirred by the lightest breeze. It was late in the after- 
noon, but the intense heat had not abated a jot. 

Save for Miss Russell the room was empty ; she was 
there alone, standing by a table of flowers. A great 
bowl of fresh mignonette was before her, into which she 
occasionally dipped her face, and, with a sigh of con- 
tent, took a long breath of the fragrance. Every now 
and again she lifted up her head and listened. She was, 
perhaps, not quite so easy in her mind as she, at a first 
glance, appeared ; she fidgeted her hands restlessly, and 
she did not sit down. She looked more ethereal than 
ever. The heat had drained every vestige of color from 
19 
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her cheeKs ; she was dressed in a cool white gown of the 
flimsiest texture, and seemed as fair and sweet as the 
white rose in her waist-belt. 

When the footstep for which she had listened was 
heard approaching, she took one more dip into the 
mignonette ; and then sinking down into a chair be- 
side the flower -table she lowered her eyes to the 
ground. 

The drawing-room was a double one. Marcella was 
at the extreme end of the inner room ; the visitor had 
been shown into the outer room, and was well in sight 
of Marcella before she saw him.- She did not look up 
till the name, " Lord Karstairs," startled her. She rose 
to her feet, but until the door closed behind the servant 
she did not speak. Then she murmured an incoherent 
something and held out both her hands. The visitor's 
face glowed as he took these hands tenderly in his (a 
glowing face popularly belongs to the fair sex — a glow- 
ing face is hardly a desirable possession)^ but Marcella 
wrenched them away and burst into tears. 

" Jack," she said, " Jack, why did you come ? How 
dare you come ? How can you be so cruel to me ? " 

" You told me you'd be in," said Lord Karstairs. " I 
thought you meant me to come. I'll go ; of course I'll go. 
Don't cry." 

And he was actually going had not Marcella grown 
more composed ! Her muscles were charitable and did 
not drag all the wrong way, as some women's will when 
they weep, but tears had dashed her lashes and her blue 
eyes swam ; the sight — ^it was a pretty and pathetic sight 
— ^wrung Lord Karstairs' soft heart. 

"Marcella, don't ; upon my soul it tortures me to see 
you cry." 

" I could bear it better," said Marcella, miserably, " if 
he cared for me." 
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It seemed so impossible not to care for Marcella that 
the gentleman was staggered. 

" Not care for you ? " 

"Not in the least. He has never forgotten that 
woman — that fat Mrs. Someone who married again. It 
was poor Maud who made me do it ; it was Maud, poor 
thing, who wanted me ; he never cared. He writes now 
so coldly, such overbearing, dictatorial, cruel letters — as 
though he was a — husband, not a lover." 

If it had not been for his comic nose, Lord Karstairs* 
face would have been tragic; his honest eyes were 
troubled beyond measure, but he did not speak. 

" I have written," she said, in broken tones, putting 
her hand, her ringless left hand, white as a snow-flake, on 
the back of the velvet chair in front of her — its effect 
was good, but the fool jonly looked at her face. " I told 
you I would write ; I almost told him everything. I 
couldn't quite ; I couldn't, Jack. He would despise me, 
he would know why — What can I do ? " 

This was rather a desperate card to play, but Marcella 
was so particularly determined to suit herself with a new 
love before she discarded the old. She remembered the 
fate of the owner of two stools. She did not quite be- 
lieve in any one, not even in Lord Karstairs ; she did 
not know how soft his heart might be, his sense of hon- 
or was tiresomely hard ; nor how soon he might learn his 
own value. She had put herself straight in his eyes ; he 
was no longer angry with her, but he had not suggested 
that she should discard Luttrell in his favor, not yet, and 
he must be induced to do so. 

She foresaw an early explanation with the former 
gentleman ; some wedding-day would have to be fixed, 
if it was ever to be fixed, and that before many more 
summer suns passed over her head. She could not go 
on in the present state of uncertainty ; something must b 
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settled ; and she liked this thick-headed gentleman who 
would not take a hint. She preferred him to Luttrell, 
infinitely preferred him, apart from consideration of the 
fleshpots of Egypt. 

" Wollastan's a nice sort of fellow, he will take it 
well ; don't explain anything. Say you made a mistake." 

" A mistake. It is a mistake if you put two t's in fid- 
gety," she groaned; "this is more than a mistake. Oh, 
Jack — Lord Karstairs, my people will never forgive me. 
My life at home will be intolerable ; they will say hard 
things to me ; I shall have to stay and hear it. I shall 
be talked about ; you don't know what it is to a woman 
to be talked about." She dropped her head into her 
hands and shuddered. " I will not, I must not, I dare 
not refuse to marry him." 

There was a long silence; the clock struck the hour, 
five; Lord Karstairs' heart beat hard, his face glowed 
more than ever, his collar felt too tight and throttled 
him. She could talk fast, but he could hardly find a 
word to say, nor breath to say it. 

" It's better to stand a row or two," he said, awkward- 
ly, " than to be tied up for good and all." 

Marcella's face was still hidden. Lord Karstairs 
grew desperate ; he little knew what a shock his last 
words had been to his hearer, or what a vast relief were 
these next that he stumbled over. 

" You poor little girl, they won't scold you much ; it 
won't last long ; you can get away soon if you will, if 
you can — marry me." 

" How can I ? They will say I threw him over be- 
cause I loved you. Jack." 

"Then they will tell the truth," said he, stoutly. 
" Won't they, Marcella ? " 

" Yes, yes, you know they will ; but it is dreadful — 
the talk, the — the everything." 
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** 'Tisn't pleasant, just at first ; it will be — unpleasant. 
By Jove, I don't know how I shall look WoUastan in the 
face; but it's better than letting you marry him and 
break your heart, my darling." 

" How good you are. Jack ; how good you are ! " 

The next moment she had giv^n him the most beau- 
tiful kiss imaginable, and lulled such scruples as had 
hitherto disturbed him — for some time at any rate. 

To Lord Karstairs, Marcella thought fit to bemoan 
her evil behavior ; she followed his cue, and made a 
great deal of the change of programme. But she prom- 
ised herself that she would treat the matter otherwise to 
Luttrell ; she would be cool and not put herself in the 
wrong. She thought he would be too indifferent or too 
proud to fall foul of her. She would write that evening. 
She knew exactly what she would say ; she had paved 
the way with mysteries and misgivings. But whether 
Luttrell railed at her or whether he silently acquiesced 
with her decision, she knew that she had done well and 
wisely, and she was mightily pleased with herself. 

Lord Karstairs placed himself on the arm of her 
chair ; the glowing face and the pale one were as close 
as they could be, and were both wreathed in smiles, elo- 
quently foolish. Marcella had never been so happy in 
her life. Her people would not return yet a while ; it was 
too late for visitors ; she need remember nothing but her 
own triumphant bliss. Lord Karstairs was a convenient 
person to love ; but had he not been so convenient, she 
liked him very much. Her words were softer than 
honey, and her head was on his breast. Lord Karstairs' 
fortune and Lord Karstairs' title were windfalls of re- 
cent date. Hitherto he had not been the object of a 
grande passion^ and the experience was very gratifying; 
he forgot all things in heaven and earth but the love of 
this fair lady. It was not likely that, under the circum- 
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Stances, they would hear a hansom stop at the door, 
though one drew up below their open window, from 
which the/ar^ alighted and entered the house. 

The ill-starred fare was Luttrell Wollastan, and he, 
on learning that Miss Russell was at home and in the 
drawing-room, from ho lover-like impatience, but prompt- 
ed perhaps by a spiteful fate, set upon wrecking the com- 
plete satisfaction overhead, said — "All right, Sims, I'll 
go up" — and set off, unannounced, for the drawing-room. 

" Lord Karstairs is with Miss Russell, sir," said the 
man; "I have just shown him up." 

He had shown him up an hour before, but Sims had 
lived for some years with the family, and he did his best 
for Miss Russell. 

During the long journey Luttrell had been trying to 
soften his wrath with Marcella. He had set out from 
Hembury Fort hard and angry ; he arrived in a chast- 
ened mood, blaming no one but himself, and intent on 
being gentle, forbearing, and patient. He could not 
reproach Marcella when he so richly deserved condem- 
nation. Perhaps she was in truth afraid of a loveless 
marriage ; perhaps he had been very odious ; he would 
reassure her by his increased kindness.- Poor Marcella, 
he would think more of her and less of himself. He 
was replete with excellent resolutions. 

The stair-carpet was thick and muffled his steps ; the 
door-handle turned noiselessly in his hand ; he pushed 
open the door and went into the drawing-room. A hot 
breath of flower-scented air met him, and a low, loving 
laugh — an unfamiliar laugh — came from the inner room. 
He went on, straight on, and stood before that over- 
loaded armchair, and before its happy cargo, staring at 
them there a full mute moment before either he or they 
knew what had come to pass. 

A blight, cold as the grip of an east wind, shriveled 
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the smiles of the lovers. At that stupendous moment 
Lord Karstairs wished that he had never seen Marcella. 
He was ashamed to look WoUastan in the face, and yet 
he did look at him ; and, getting up from the arm of the 
chair, he took a step toward him. 

"I have behaved like a scoundrel, Wollastan," he 
said. 

" I've no doubt of it," returned the other shortly. 

Marcella tried to speak ; she did her best, but couldn't 
fetch her breath just at first ; she was gathering back 
her scattered wits. She, too, rose, and laid her hand on 
Lord Karstair's arm. 

" Go, Jack, — I must speak to him alone." 

She must spare Lord Karstairs this scene ; a scene in 
which neither she nor he would shine to advantage ; a 
scene which might leave a rankling memory or two she 
would save her lover and herself. Luttrell stood like 
a sentinel; his self-command was admirable; but he 
ignored Lord Karstairs, and his eyes, which never left 
Marcella's face, were not flattering. She had time to be 
thankful that dueling days were done before Lord Kar- 
stairs spoke. 

" Why am I to go ? You can say what there is to say 
before me. No — let me say it for you. I will explain." 

" Hush, Jack ! I beg you to go — you don't under- 
stand " 

His wish to remain did him great credit, but the 
growing comprehension in the dark face before her 
made her desperately anxious to be rid of him. 

" It is the only thing I have ever asked of you ; go, 
Jack." 

So he went, loath to leave her, and thoroughly 
ashamed. He was not used to being ashamed, and he 
wished, for the second time, that he had never seen Mar- 
cella. 
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When the door closed behind Lord Karstairs, Mar- 
cella took heart of grace. No doubt Luttrell would be 
terrible in his anger. She pitied herself; but rough 
words break no bones. She was not ashamed, but she 
was frightened; her knees would tremble; she was 
obliged to reseat herself. 

" Luttrell, it is new, quite new, only this afternoon. 
I was going to write to-night." 

"You wrote— yesterday." 

** Jack has always been so fond of me — " 

He interrupted her. 

" One moment. Let us go back to yesterday. Your 
letter puzzled me ; it puzzles me still. Will you explain 
it?" 

** Poor Maud wished it ; she made up the match ; now 
she is gone, it has all changed. I can not marry you." 

" That was the meaning of your letter." 

" Yes ; you knew it was. I could not be abrupt. I 
could not make up my mind to blurt out the whole 
truth. I was breaking it to you — you must see I was 
breaking it to you." 

He bowed his head. 

" You were sparing my feelings then ? " 

"Yes," she said, grateful to him for having found 
her so plausible a plea. 

" To spare my feelings, I find you as I found you 
to-day. Were you sparing his feelings too; you were 
so kind to him ? " 

" You never cared for me ; he does." 

" But you are engaged to me." 

" I was engaged to you ; and I was wretched, un- 
^py, lonely." 

"Is that true?" 

f* If you had cared you would have seen it for your- 
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To censure Luttrell was the best way out of the di- 
lemma. He was simple enough, and guilty enough, to 
be impressed by her accusations. 

" You were always civil ; you were generous, too. 
You gave me lovely presents. I will have them packed 
to-morrow, and sent to you. It is weeks since I have 
worn your ring — but you did not care; there were a 
thousand little things in which your coldness hurt me. 
You expect too much ; you are so hard to please ; we 
are not suited to each other." 

" Did you think of all this in May ? " 

" I have always thought of it. But there was poor 
Maud, and your father, too ; you wouldn't mind, but they 
would break their hearts ; besides, I did not see my way 
to being really happy then.*' 

" Don't you think it would have been better to have 
told me this before ? " 

" Yes," she said, wondering at his clemency ; it would, 
of course ; but Jack came, and then, you know, he would 
not let me wait — I — love — him." 

Mr. Wollastan remembered many things; a sudden 
flash of memory lit up some shady corners of his mind. 
Marcella's sincerity had been apt to fail her, and now 
she lied to him. He curbed his tongue, swallowed an 
inclination to speak plain things to her ; she was a foe- 
man not worthy of his steel ; and he, himself, was not 
blameless. His anger faded into scorn — and the scorn 
was lightened by a dawning sense of emancipation. 

" You have promised to marry Lord Karstairs ? " 

"Only this afternoon, Luttrell; only ten minutes — 
quarter of an hour ago." 

She was very accurate ; she had, against her better 
feeling, yielded to love — and Lord Karstair's importunity 
— a quarter of an hour previously. Luttrell 's silence 
was very difficult to meet with dignity. 
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" It was a mistake," she said. " I deplore it ; but I 
was so unhappy ; I was unstrung, and weak. We shall 
tell no one yet ; no one will know ; it will not be an- 
nounced for weeks. I will consider you in every way." 

" Consider yourself," he answered her ; " in a matter 
of this kind people are prejudiced sometimes against a 
too hasty change of plan." 

The dawning sense of emancipation had brightened 
to a risen sun of freedom. Luttrell had known that his 
fetters had galled him, but he had never allowed himself 
to chafe against the shackles he had elected to wear; 
now that they fell from him he was glad. He was glad 
to be quit of them. But this woman had loaded him 
with humiliation ; her treatment of him had been infa- 
mous ; and she told him " he should be considered in every 
way'* 

She sat there dainty, composed, and unimpressionable; 
he did not know that she could not stand because she 
trembled-^he did not know that for all her composure 
she quaked within — and he did not mean to spare her. 

" It will be announced at once," he said. " There is 
no reason why all the world, who care to laugh at me, 
and discuss you, should not have the chance to-morrow. 
I must provide the laugh; you shall provide the rest. 
People are not gentle in their judgment ; they will speak 
out where I can only feel. You will not be praised for 
the part you play — some people will not praise you." 

Marcella knew — though she was frightened now — 
what card to play. Tears filled her eyes, and streamed 
down her pale cheeks. 

•* If you had ever loved me, you could not be so 
cruel to me " — and she sobbed. 

A minute later the door banged behind Luttrell's de- 
parting figure. He had receded from his threat. Mar- 
cella had her way — he would say nothing — he cared 
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nothing whether it was known or not known. They 
might please themselves ; but he would go — and he went 
— shaking the dust from his feet as he did so. 

For weeks Lord Karstairs' happiness was wrecked 
by the remembrance of the ignoble part which he had been 
compelled to play that afternoon. His superior attrac- 
tions had won him his promised wife — but at the same 
time they had stretched his comrade on the rack. Lut- 
treirs imaginary miseries were pain and grief to him. 

Mr. Wollastan received an unpalatable portion of 
pity from friends and neighbors — from the world in 
general. This was the bitterest drop in a somewhat 
bitter cup, of which his father drank to the dregs. Lut- 
trell, himself, received his punishment with coolness 
which — if it was assumed — was worn with a good air, 

but 

"Prosaic men who wear grief long, 
Will get to wear it as a hat aside, 
With a flower stuck in it" 

Sir James Wollastan found some relief to his over- 
wrought feelings by condensing their strength and vigor 
within a letter to Miss Russell. He set some ugly 
truths down in black and white. It did him good to see 
them there ; it comforted him to know that Marcella 
would read— aye, and remember she had read — them. 
For home truths stick fast in the memory. And he 
talked his sister-in-law weary on the subject. He was so 
vehement that he drove her into taking Marcella's side. 

" My dear James, if she is what you describe her to 
be, be thankful that Luttrell has escaped being married 
to such a wife. If she is not altogether evil, leave the 
poor woman unmaligned." 

" He found her in the fellow's arms.** 

"Where else should she be if she was engaged t 
him ? James, you are unreasonable." 
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" A woman has no sense of honor, Anne." 

" Oh, yes, we have, James. But it is a sensible, fem- 
inine sense ; not a ridiculous, masculine one. Luttrell is 
not deploring his fate from morning till night, why 
should you do so ? " 

It was true that Mr. Wollastan wore no willow ; but 
then he was not very much at Hembury Fort. He was 
restless; he went away for a day or two, saying he was 
going indefinitely, and returning before he was expected 
to do so. He had never been a dependable man, but he 
was less dependable than ever. 

" We are an unfortunate family, Anne." 

Miss Montgomery looked grave. 

" All families are liable to misfortune. 1 do not call 
Luttrell's trouble by any means unfortunate. To have 
married Miss Russell, from what you tell me, would have 
been a sad calamity both for her husband and for you 
all. It was a lucky escape." 

" Yes, yes ; so it was." 

But if Sir James truly thought that Luttrell was to 
be congratulated on his matrimonial escape, there was 
surely no reason why he should treat his son as though 
he was a shorn lamb, to whom the winds of life must be 
tempered. 

Every humor of Luttrell's was to be considered ; he 
was to be cheered, sustained, consoled by every means 
at his father's disposal. 

In former days poor Lady Wollastan had been keen- 
ly alive to her step-son's faults. She had pointed them 
out to her husband — there had been many of them — and 
they lost no whit of their size in the telling. Now that 
no one occupied the post of showman, these blots faded, 
they became indistinct ; in fact Sir James could hardly 
— so dim were his old eyes — see them. 

The shock and horror of his young wife's death had 
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turned Sir James into an old man. He craved for com- 
panionship in a new form — for some vigorous person- 
ality upon which to lean and find repose such as he had 
not known hitherto but such as he found in Luttrell. 
He grudged that son's absences from home; he wel- 
comed his return. His younger children were the idols 
of his hearty but Luttrell was something better-«^he was 
a companion. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FOR A MORNING RAIN LEAVE NOT THY JOURNEY. 

** I will not let thee go. 

I hold thee by too many bands. 
Thou sayest farewell, and lo ! 

I have thee by the hands, 
And will not let thee go." 

Bridges. 

The summer was waning. August had retired in 
favor of her charming sister, September, who, breathing 
a fresh and wholesome air, dispersed the stifling heat, 
veiled the sun's fierce rays, rocked the rich corn as yet 
ungarnered, and whispered, broadcast, a warning word 
of coming changes at hearing which the face of the sum- 
mer world changed color. 

The trees were tinted with a thousand fears; leaves 
flushed with dread, or faded with despair. The acorns 
took a jealous tinge of orange ; the sturdy nuts turned 
hard and brown ; the hips and haws grew red and rough in 
anger ; the swelling berries mourned iiv black, and tears 
lay heavy, night and morning, in great drops of dew. 

The business and pleasure of the hour was the 
slaughter of partridges. The death-warrants of the inno- 
cents were signed by the cracks of the guns which were 
::onstantly heard by a little party of picnickers, who had 
established themselves in an inclosure of common near 
the cre&t of the Fort Hill, where the turf was short and 
the ground sloped down from a plantation of firs and 
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larches to a golden field of corn, in which the reapers 
were at work. 

It was the last picnic of the season ; a gypsy picnic in 
character. Ursula knelt on the ground; a scarlet hand- 
kerchief was tied over her head, gypsy fashion ; a bunch 
of scarlet geraniums was fastened in her waistbelt. 
She knelt before an iron tripod, from which a kettle was 
suspended, and fed the crackling fire beneath the kettle 
from a heap of broken sticks at her side. The dancing 
shadows of an oak reached her, and flickered on the dark 
skirt of her dress. The smoke from the fire was wind- 
ing up zigzag into the air, visible for miles round. 

Beneath the oak tree " Mustard " was tethered ; he 
watched the children anxiously, anticipating his share of 
the picnic. 

On the ground the paraphernalia of tea lay spread. 
The children, with scarlet kerchiefs on their heads and a 
bunch of geraniums fastened in their frocks, were set- 
ting out the feast to much advantage. They decked the 
green cloth with ferns and flowers. A pyramid of rock 
cake had its foundation in roses ; lavender was the bed 
of a cottage-loaf ; golden rod paled the complexion of 
the pat of butter ; Virginian creeper wreathed a bowl of 
cream, and a heap of wall-fruit blushed among dahlias. 
Investigating ants made aimless sorties over everything ; 
a wood-spider was drowning in the cream, and those 
murderous bangs made the children start ; otherwise all 
was delightful. Bay, as usual, executed Ellie's orders 
until the feast was settled to her mind ; then both the 
children turned their attention to Ursula. 

The watchedL pot was long a-boiling. Ursula was 
• breaking up the dry wood into short strips, and replen- 
ishing the fire. She was inclined to be absent, but Ellie 
turned the current of her thoughts by administering a 
sharp poke with her elbow. 
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" Luttrell is coming," the little girl said, " all by him- 
self through the wood. He must have seed us from 
ever so far away." 

" He's got his gun," said Bay, " and he's waving to 
me. Look at him, he's awful tired ; he walks slow." 

" Go and meet him," said Ursula, snapping a branch 
in two, and leaning lower over the fire. As Mr. Wollas- 
tan approached she looked up with a smile of greeting — 
a smile which was not easy, though she strove to make 
it so. 

" Will you give me some tea ? " 

" In five minutes," she said ; " the kettle won't boil 
this afternoon." 

He stacked his gun against the oak tree, and, sitting 
down by the flowery feast, he talked to the children. 
Ursula still knelt before the tripod, and fed the flame. 
The red handkerchief threw her deep eyes in shadow, 
and reflected a color on her cheeks. There was no 
ripple about her lips, they were tight-closed ; and she 
broke the wood sharply, and tossed it on the fire with 
reckless prodigality — which prodigality had a desirable 
effect, the kettle boiled. 

So the tea was made, and the picnic began. The 
little ones monopolized the conversation. When Luttrell 
had set their tongues going he thought he had done his 
duty to the entertainment, and he grew silent and pre- 
occupied. Ursula never spoke at all. 

" I have done my tea," Bay said, gloomily, " and 
'tisn't such a very nice picnic — no one but Ellie says 
things, and hers is all old.'* 

" I've said lots of new," his sister averred. « I've 
said new all the time ; haven't I, Luttrell ? " 

** There is nothing new under the sun." 

*' There is new partridges every year." 

Mr. WoUastan turned to Ursula. 
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" That is your doing," he said ; " you teach Ellie not 
to accept an assertion without proof. You teach her to 
argue. You would dissect a sunbeam, Ursula, and lose 
the warmth and brightness as you sort the prismatic 
colors and search for their reasons why." 

" You exaggerate," she answered, gravely ; " Ellie is 
sagacious; she thinks for herself; I do not teach her." 

** She thinks for herself ; you commend her for it 
You think /?/" yourself zndfor yourself alone." 

" You say hard things of me ; because you say them, 
in time you will believe them. They are not true." 

" Then prove they are not true." 

The words of the dialogue did not correspond to the 
voice of the last speaker, which was low, and fell with a 
tender cadence, as a term of endearment might fall on 
the ear. 

" Time will prove it best." 

" Yes ; time shall prove it." 

With a long wary glance he reconnoitered her face ; it 
was not easy to r^ad her expression ; her eyes were fixed 
upon the distant hills, and seemed unconscious of his 
scrutiny. 

"Bay," said he, "take Ellie by the hand and go 
down, both of you, to the gate. Look through the bars 
and tell me which of the reapers reaps the fastest there. 
You must watch a long while ; you must not hurry back." 

Ursula made a movement as though intending to 
accompany them, but this intention Luttrell interdicted. 

" I want to speak to you," he said ; " don't go. I 
am sending them away that I may speak to you alone." 

" Is it a secret ? " asked Elidora, anxiously hovering 
near. 

" For to-night it is a secret, Ellie. I am going to 
whisper it to Ursula ; she knows what the secret is be- 
fore she hears it." 
20 
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" Then 'tisn't a real secret." 

** I want her to help me keep it — till to-morrow. 
Then all the world will know." 

Ellie looked puzzled. 

" I don't like them sort of secrets," she grumbled ; 
" and I don't like to wait." 

But Bay was tugging at her hand ; he did not like 
waiting himself; so the two scampered down to the 
corn-field together. 

Ursula removed her eyes from the hills, and rested 
them on the face beside her ; she could not shirk the 
coming discussion. She would not show a sign of weak- 
ness ; she was not so steadfast as she looked ; she longed 
with a great longing to side with her opponent, and dis- 
cuss no more. She had small faith in him ; she had had 
great faith in the principles which had been her guide 
hitherto, upon which she had leaned all her life ; yet in 
lieu of leaning upon them she would fain have leaned on 
him, even though his support had failed her — ^that was 
her weakness against which she was on guard. 

" How much longer am I to wait, Ursula ? " he said. 
"You heard what Ellie said; she hated waiting. So 
do I." 

" It is better to wait for — for anything, than to have 
it and to find it was not what you thought." 

"What, Ursula? Doesn't the way seem any easier 
now?" 

" It has not altered." 

" But it has. You lock up all your misgivings in the 
dark ; you let no light in to show how false they are. 
Now, you are a part of us, of all of us; your name is 
always on some one's lips. I hear praise of you re- 
peatedly. You are a necessity of life, not for me only, 
but for all of us. Don't you know that you are our 
Prime Minister ? " 
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"That is," she answered low, "whea I am in my 
rightful place, — in office." 

"Your rightful place is where your — your master 
puts you ; and that master I am, Ursula, and you know 
it. The tangles which you made are all smoothed out ; 
Lady Karstairs, bless her, cut the Gordian knot that I 
could not untie — the knot you made yourself, so do not 
frown at me. I have tried silence; I have tried pa- 
tience— 

* Lay by thy pride nor hesitate, 
Lest love and I grow desperate.' " 

" It is not pride which stands between us." 

" I will not contradict you ; it shall be called pru- 
dence, caution, humility; but neither of those graces 
will serve your purpose; they shall be swept away. 
You must yield ; you can't fight against yourself and me 
for ever. I will never give in. I warn you that I don't 
understand the meaning of a ^no.' False arguments 
won't convince me." 

"Don't speak like that; do you think it is easy for 
me to 

" Very easy," he interrupted, catching her hand in 
his and drawing her toward him ; " the easiest thing in 
the world. Women love to sacrifice to a fetich. You 
don't believe in my love. God knows I haven't shown 
you the best side of it ; but in the time to come you 
shall see it, — try me, darling." 

" I dare not." 

" Then you are a coward. You should dare to be 
true to yourself. You shirk the hard things people may 
say of us. I will allow that hard things may be said. 
What then ? You shall not hear them, 1 will see to that. 
Could you not bear with some little rub, — I will allow 
there may be something to bear, — for me — for my 
sake?" 
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He was pleading now, not threatening her. She did 
not speak. 

" Listen, Ursula ; to save you pain I would cut out 
my heart and leave you. But should I leave you happy ? 
Would you not be lonely, lonelier than you have been in 
the past ? I mayn't have much to recommend me; noth- 
ing, perhaps, but your favor ; yet I have that. Would 
your pride — I mean your prudence and humility — would 
all the cardinal virtues take the place of a comrade who 
is so foolish and so fond that he has no wish nor hope 
on earth but to defeat your resistance, and appropriate 
you for his property, and for his life ? Think, my sweet," 
kissing the hand he held, " think what your • no ' means 
to both of us, and change it to a * yes.' It mayn't be all 
smooth sailing just at first ; but as long as you and I are 
in the same boat, we sha'n't mind if the sea runs high 
and the wind blows contrary." 

"You think now that you will not mind," she fal- 
tered ; " but if you find it different when it is too late— r 
if " 

It was fortunate that at this juncture the return of 
the children broke through the discussion, for the party 
spirit ran high, and Luttrell was near to losing patience, 
while Ursula was on the brink of physical if not moral 
collapse. 

Sir James Wollastan and his son sat long over their 
wine that night ; during their earnest conversation much 
unmarked time ran past ; it was late before they moved 
on to the smoking-room. 

On the threshold they were met by Thomas bearing 
a message to Sir James. ** Miss Nugent was waiting in 
the hall ; might she speak to Sir James for a moment ? 
If Sir James was disengaged she would like to see him 
alone." 
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"See her here," said Luttrell, quickly; "I will go 
away." 

" Go and fetch her, Luttrell," said his father, heaving 
a smothered sigh. " Tell her I am here." 

But Luttrell shook his head and went toward the bill- 
iard-room, next door. 

" I don't know what she wants," he said ; " this is 
her own business ; I have nothing to do with it." Then, 
as Thomas went to summon Ursula, Luttrell added in a 
hurried anxious way that told his father ,more than his 
words had done, "She is very sensitive, very proud, 
father; be careful with her; be gentle. She is rather 
hard to manage ; she is not like other women ; she feels 
her position." 

His father smiled a rueful smile ; there were other 
people who felt that position. This was the end of 
Luttrell's love affairs ; this the culmination of many 
hopes and fears. It might have been worse; but then 
again it might so easily have been far better. 

Luttrell was a stricken deer; the balm which he 
sought to heal his wounds was approaching. His father 
could not be blamed for wishing it was other balm — of 
more precious ointment; he could not be chided for 
groaning in spirit, and reminding himself that the Wol- 
lastans were an unfortunate famiiy. He had yielded to 
his son's arguments, he had not flinched openly at his 
son's disclosure ; but his heart was like lead in his bosom. 
His mind flew back to poor Maud. He imagined all the 
things she would have said in her wrath, and he was 
glad she was not near to say them* 

Then the culprit, not looking at all like a culprit, 
stood before him. He looked at her with anxious curi- 
osity. This girl would be his daughter-in-law ; this girl 
would be a Lady Wollastan ; this girl would be mistress: 
at Hembury Fort ; this girl would be his son's wife. 
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her hands much future weal or woe to the WoUastans 
might be wielded. 

" My dear," he said, getting up from his chair with a 
new air of ceremony, which had a sad and stately dig- 
nity in it He would accept this lady, he had brought 
himself to that ; but he would not accept her cheerfully 
or gratefully. " You look ill and tired. Pray sit 
down." 

She did look ill and tired. Her eyes shone out of 
shadowy circles, her face and lips were colorless. But 
no former Lady Wollastan had ever stood with head 
held higher, with a more unflinching spirit in a brave 
breast, than Ursula's just then. 

" My dear." How well it sounded ; how gracious in 
her ears. 

" Thank you," she said ; " but I can not stay. I 
came to speak to you — only for a moment. I might 
have written, but I want to thank you to your face for 
all your kindness to me. I have been so happy here — 
but I must go. You will think it very sudden, but to- 
morrow I must go," 

It was mortifying to see with what composure he 
heard her words. She had thought that she was neces- 
sary to his children. She had flattered herself that he 
would combat her decision inch by inch. But no, he 
said not a word. So much the better ; but a lump leaped 
to her throat 

"An unforeseen circumstance has arisen;" her re- 
hearsed sentence came forth glibly, for he did not in- 
terrupt her. " A circumstance which I had not foreseen 
compels me to leave Hembury Fort to-morrow, Mar- 
tha understands the children's ways, she does indeed ; 
^he will take care of them as well as I can do ; she is 
v^ry careful. After the first day or two they will not 
.miss me. You have no idea," catching her breath, 
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" how little children miss one ; how easily they are con- 
soled." 

" I understand, my dear," he said. His face was 
troubled, but his eyes looked kindly on her. There was 
no surprise about him — none at all. " Your intentions 
do you credit. Once before you spoke to me like this 
— you spoke sensibly. Unfortunately — I should say for- 
tunately — I persuaded you to revoke that wise — ahem ! 
— hasty — decision — and you remained. In a time of 
unprecedented trouble you have behaved admirably — 
under circumstances which I have learned to-night for 
the first time — under difficult circumstances, you have 
behaved with delicacy, nicety, and right feeling. The 
confidence I reposed in you has not been misplaced. If 
you do your duty in one province, no doubt you will do 
your duty in another. My poor son has shared in the 
ill-luck of his family ; he has had much trouble — recent 
trouble ; but in you, he tells me, he finds consolation for 
his wrongs. He assures me that, but for fear of our 
displeasure, you would fulfill his desire, and become his 
wife. His happiness is now my first consideration. 
You are already a distant connection of our family. I 
am prepared to welcome you in a nearer capacity. I 
hope that you will become my — my — my — daughter. I 
hope so — I do indeed." 

It was a long speech, slowly delivered; in it was 
mingled bitter and sweet — much as bitter and sweet are 
mingled in all sorts and conditions of life. Bitter for 
the moment predominated, only for the moment. She 
could not speak ; if she had had a word to say she had 
no nerve to say it. She felt him take her trembling 
hand and place her in the empty chair beside him. 

" You are a little overcome, my dear ; I am not sur- 
prised. I am overcome myself. Here, Luttrell, do 
come here — she is looking so ill— but I have been very 
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cautious. I have said nothing to distress her — nothing 
at all. I don't know why she is crying so — there is no 
reason why she should cry." 

" She will find a reason why," said Luttrell, looking 
with a tender smile at her. '^ She does nothing without 
a reason why." 

Sir James Wollastan, seeing that smile which was 
most eloquent, moved off. Murmuring something vague, 
which no one heard, he withdrew from the room, and 
went to whisper his great piece of news to his sister-in- 
law. 

Truth to tell he bemoaned himself long and bitterly, 
and over these moans Miss Montgomery was sympa- 
thetic. She did not contradict him when he repeated 
that the Wollastans were an unfortunate family ; for she 
realized that they were indeed a most unfortunate family. 

But she was a cheery soul, and she searched for a 
scrap of consolation in this new catastrophe. 

"Let us remember, dear James," she said, "that the 
old story, which has been so unpleasant in former days, 
ought to die out at last. Luttrell's infatuation should 
surely atone for any former — let us call them — slights to 
dependents in this house. The sacrifice has been paid, 
the ghost is laid. You will hear no more of peacock 
cries or curses now. This crowning misfortune will 
condone the family misdemeanors, I should hope." 

Miss Montgomery's view of the matter was too 
gloomy. 

"A * crowning misfortune ' is not the right expres- 
sion to apply to my son's engagement, Anne. The al- 
liance is not in any way disgraceful. Miss Nugent is a 
connection of your own. A handsome, wise, discreet 
girl ; and Luttrell is much in love with her." 

" Dear Luttrell has a capacious heart, James. From 
a boy he has always been infatuated about some one." 
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"Luttrell is no worse than his neighbors, Anne. 
After the manner in which Marcella Russell treated him, 
one would not be surprised at anything. Your uncle, 
Percy, married his cook, I have heard." 

" Third wife," said Miss Montgomery, humbly. " He 
was an old man, and she was a very good cook." 

" My neighbor at Harpford, Colonel Dobbins, married 
his laundress. Poor Johnnie Mott made a shocking 
m/salliance : out of my own experience, Anne, I can 
draw a dozen such examples. This, of course, is not a 
desirable arrangement ; but I will try and remember that 
it might have been worse." 

" That, James, is a consolation which may be applied 
to many ills. It certainly might have been worse." 

While Sir James and Miss Montgomery tried to argue 
each other into taking a tolerably cheerful view of the 
situation, the promoters of that situation were treating 
the predicament from quite another point of view. 

Ursula was still in the arm-chair where Sir James had 
placed her. Her eyes were dry, but she was still pale, 
and her smiles were tremulous and fleeting. She was 
confused by the sudden turn of Fortune's wheel. She 
was dizzy at the prospect which unrolled itself gradually 
before her, and over which the dazzling unknown light 
of great happiness played. She had surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The struggle had been prolonged and stubborn, 
but the surrender was absolute — complete. Luttrell was 
gentle with her dawning joy. He kept such exultation 
as he felt well in hand ; he did not triumph over his suc- 
cess, but he stood watching her. How well she suited 
his taste ! The alteration of her manner to him — the 
shy graciousness with which she accepted his protesta- 
tions, was new and what it should be. His words were 
undisputed now— unthwarted. Yet she did not, even in 
the first flush of happiness, unveil her heart to him 
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She was reticent still. She would never be prodigal of 
her love ; it lay too deep to float upon the surface ; it 
was too delicately wrought to face the light. 

She was very happy — happy with a tempered happi- 
ness such as all mortal happiness must be ; for it pos- 
sesses memory and foreboding. We can not forget that 
we have wept — that we shall some day weep again. 

" Ursula," he said, by and by, " you are grave still. 
Are you regretting your promise to join our unfortunate 
family ? Are you still afraid ? " 

" Of what ? " 

" Of all the bugbears with which you used to try and 
scare me off ? " 

" You were the bugbear. It was of you I was afraid 
-4t was so hard to believe you really wanted me." 

"Was that the reason why you held out like a 
Trojan ? " 

" It was one reason why," with an ambiguous smile. 

" You are no longer afraid ? " 

" I am afraid of nothing — unless you are afraid ? " 

And Luttrell explained, at some length, the nature of 
such fear as possessed him« 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE NEAREST, THE DEAREST. 

•• Safe from all adversity, 
Upon the bosom of life's sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be.** 

Every one said it had been a great risk, but that it - 
had turned out better than could have been anticipated. 
What every one said must be true. 

The Wollastans had been married a dozen years, and 
though their relations had been industriously investigated 
by friends and neighbors ever since, no one had discov- 
ered a flaw in their undemonstrative contentment with 
matrimony. 

The conversational uproar which had hailed the en- 
gagement and marriage, following as they did in the 
wake of the Karstairs wedding, raged for its full nine 
days' consonance, and then gave place to some new won- 
der — though it lurked on in Blankshire mouths and 
minds for many weeks and months. 

At Sir James' earnest desire the house in Halkin 
Street had been given up, and his son and daughter-in- 
law made Hembury Fort their home. There she, with 
the infinite tact required of a usurper, assumed her new 
position, and reigned where she had served. At first 
her difficulties had been many, but they faded with the 
passing of time. Her husband never seemed to see her 
failures, but her successes were always visible to him. 
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That had been just at first — not only the difficulties 
themselves but the memory of their existence had long 
passed away. 

Ursula had blossomed into such great beauty as sur- 
prised every one but Luttrell, who was not to be aston- 
ished at any development of virtue or fascination in 
such a woman. She was recognized as an acknowledged 
Blankshire beauty, and reaped such pleasures as she 
cared to reap fK>m that advantage. She was popular ; 
Hembury Fort was still said to be a pleasant house to 
stay in, and Hembury Fort hospitality was not disdained. 
But it was in the " nearest " relations of life she proved 
herself the " dearest." 

Luttrell's impetuosity, his quick temper, his independ- 
ableness were less marked, but they still existed; she 
had no visible and tiresome exuberance of emotion, her 
reserve was soothing, she never gushed, and yet her 
steady flame of love was always burning ; it never blazed 
up, neither did it fade nor flicker. He expected a great 
deal of her ; she had much to give ; she did not disap- 
point him. 

" Without him naught socrer is, 

Nor was before, nor e*er shall be ; 
Nor any other joy than his 

Wish I for mine to comfort me.** 

These lines had expressed Ursula's sentiments years 
before, and they still expressed them. They had lasted 
her long, and she knew they would last her always. 

For years, for many years, Sir James had been recon^ 
died to his son's marriage. Ursula was almost as dear 
to him as his own dear daughter Elidora, and took 
precedence in his affections of the four granddaughters^ 
whose voices made the old house lively from sun to sun, 
and whose existence — whose healthy, blooming exists 
ence — set WoUastan tradition at defiance* 
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There was no boy in the nursery ; but who wanted a 
boy when Bay, a boisterous school-boy, of an athletic, 
not a studious type, was at home — as he was just now 
for the summer holidays ? Not Sir James, certainly ; he 
wanted nothing which Providence had not given him. 
His sun was sinking slowly in a well-nigh cloudless sky. 
The inmates of his home, his son and daughter, had 
brightened and sweetened all these latter days of his. 
He blessed them for it ; they had made life for him what 
it can be made by those who live not for themselves 
alone. 

The cedars cast their shade on the Peacock -walk. 
Their shadows played on Sir James as he stood, leaning 
his elbows on the stone balustrade, while he watched 
his children and his grandchildren feeding a group of 
greedy peacocks which were flocking around their feet 
on the lawn beneath. He was glad to have lived so 
long; he was glad to have seen these new lives, these 
noisy little granddaughters who added so much to the 
glory of their home. His eyes followed the flower of 
the flock, his daughter Ellie, grown a tall, slim maiden, 
who was directing and controlling her small nieces 
much as she had once directed and controlled her 
brother. Bay had long discarded her government ; in- 
deed, the brother and sister had changed places — the 
boy ruled. Elidora had a touch of her mother in her 
dainty ways, and more than a touch — a slice — of her father 
in her guileless heart. 

The sound of music came through the open window 
behind the old man. Ursula was in the Peacock-room, 
at the piano there. Luttrell loved her music still. He 
was never tired of listening to it ; he worked her hard, 
and at odd hours ; when the fancy took him he would 
set her to play to him, and he would doze, or read, or 
sometimes criticise as she obeyed his wishes. 
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If anything, anywhere, in stable, in household, in 
temper, went wrong, Ursula, in some form, was the 
antidote her husband sought. And Ursula's music, like 
David's harp, exorcised evil spirits. 

Once, during her married life, Mrs. Wollastan had 
met Lady Karstairs. Luttcell bore no grudge against 
Marcella ; but on this one occasion Ursula had shown a 
want of self-control, which, though it was lamentable, 
had not annoyed her husband. Marcella had been very 
civil to Ursula, and Ursula had been not civil at all ; 
she had been rude. She had repulsed Marcella ; she had 
cut short the flow of Marcella's conversation, and had 
said sharp things, nasty sharp things, to her in public. 
.This was'a "touch of nature" at which Luttrell had 
secretly chuckled. Ursula was too reserved to manifest 
a " touch of nature " if she could avoid doing so. But 
Lady Karstairs had a maddening effect upon her ; she 
had forgotten herself for some moments, and had given 
her ladyship cause to blaspheme. 

The Le Teriers — all of them who remained Le Teriers 
— were still at Boulogne. The elder girls had married 
hurriedly, in the penny- wise-pound-foolish manner which 
characterized that family's feats, they had taken to 
themselves husbands, extremely young husbands, with 
large hearts and small hoards. Mrs. Wattle stayed at 
Hembury Fort annually ; but the other sisters were mak- 
ing two ends meet in the colonies. 

Presently the music in the Peacock-room ceased. 
At the sound of voices, mingled with approaching foot- 
steps, Sir James turned him about. His son and Ur- 
sula, who had her youngest daughter in her arms, were 
coming down the Peacock-walk toward him, talking as 
they came. Luttrell went down the stone steps and 
joined the frisky group upon the lawn ; but Ursula paused 
by her father-in-law, and, seating her two-year old baby. 
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I on the balustrade, she stood and watched the flower of 
, i the Wollastans with him. In her eyes the picture before 
I her was complete ; it wanted nothing — but a touch of 
} memory — to add to its completeness. 
' " Five Miss Wollastans," murmured Sir James, laying 

r his hand on the baby's head, and looking at it with a 
serene smile; " five within reach of my arms, Ursula — 
^ it's very extraordinary and gratifying. Our luck has 
ranged, -my dear, since you took our name and shared 
• our fortune. If these lovely children * should die for- 
lorn,' at least they do not * live mourning.' How they 
laugh ! — though I am deaf, very deaf, yet I can heaT 

them." 

»._ 

V 



\ 



THE END. 
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